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NOTE. 


T HL text of the ht>o^s of I\xnidss€ Tost in this volume 
IS tint of the fir-jt t'dition (1667), v\ith tlic slight 
confections nml orlditions of the second (1674) 

Movi of the Hilihcnl references given in the Notes have 
been jMrintcd out hj previous editors I mnf e this genenil 
ael lumleOgtiient of my obhgations Iicre, as it would have 
liCtn men nenicnl to crowd the Notes with the mines of the 
V'^rious editors wlio hive detected the illusions 

The edition of Milton’s prose works referred to is that 
publKlied m * Holm’s Standard Lihrarj ’ 

Tile Jjfc IS reprinted as it is de'sircd that the volumes of 
tins tduion should be suitable for separate use 

In the Notes and Appeodn I Invc spccnll) endeavoured 
to illustrate an aspect of the poem to winch less attention 
than one might have expected has been paid I mean 
Milton’s use of tradition, Icanicd anti jHjpular, concerning 
the supern.atuml dranuitis fersoiier whom he introduces 
T he nc't volume v ill contain Books I and II ; and the 
remaining boobs will, I hope, follow in due order 
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nrr o^ miitov 

MlITO'*’s life fills into three ckirl> defined divisions The 
firs? jvnod ends tvuh the poet’s return from liilj 
In tfijJ); the second it tlic Ucsloration in if>6o, 
when rtlensc from the fetters of politics cmblcd 
him to remind tlie world thnt he was n Rreat poet, if not a great 
ccnlro trsnlist , the third is brought to n close with his dcilh 
in 16/4. Pitruiftr />»x/ belongs to the last of these periods, 
but we propose to sununnnsc bricl1> tlic main events of all 
three 

John Milton was bom on December 9, 160S, in London He 
came, in his ovn vronls, ri (;cncre ! oncsfo A iht 

fiinil) of Miltons had been settled in Oxfordshire f^fti/aihtr 
since the reign of Hhr ibctb The poet’s father had been 
educated at an Oxford school, possibl) as .1 clionslcr in one of 
the College choir-schools, and imbibing Anglic in sympathies 
had conformed to the Established Church For tins he was 
disinherited b) his fatlier He settled in London, following the 
profession of senvamer A srnvcncr combined the occupations 
of lawyer and law -stationer It appears to have been a lucrative 
calling, ccrlaml) John Milton (the poet was named after the 
father) attained to easy circumstances He mamed about 
1600, and had si\ children, of whom several died young The 
third child was the poet 

The elder Milton was evidently a man of considerable 
culture, in particular an accomplished musician, and a com- 

l> 2 
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poser' whose madngals were deemed worthy of being printed 
side by side with those of Byrd, Orlando Gibbons and other 
leading musicians of the time To him, no doubt, the poet 
owed the love of music of which we see frequent indications in 
the poems® Realising, too, that in his son lay the promise 
and possibility of future greatness, .John Milton took the 
utmost pains to have the boy adequately educated , and the 
lines Ad Patron show that the ties of affection between father 
and child were of more than ordinar) closeness 

Milton was sent to St Paul’s School as a daj scholar about 
Early ira,n thc >ear i6:a He also had a tutor, Thomas 
'"f Toung, a Scotchman, who subsequently became 

Master of Jesus College, Cambndge More important still, 
Milton grew up m the stimulating atmosphere of cultured 
home-life This was a signal advantage Most men do not 
realise that the word ‘culture’ signifies anything very definite 
or desirable before they pass to the University , for Milton, 
however, home life meant, from thc first, not only broad interests 
and refinement, but active encouragement towards htcraturiJ 
and study In 1625 he left St Paul’s He was not a precocious 
genius, a ‘boy poet,' like Chitterlon or Shelley Of liis extant 
English poems® only one. On the DLaih of a Fair Jtifant,\\as 
written in his school-days But his early training had done 
that which was all-important it had laid thc foundation of thc 
far-ranging knowledge which makes Paradise Lost unique for 
dn ersity of suggestion and interest 

Milton entered at Christ’s College, Cambndge, commencing 
AtCamhndtc in the Easter term of 1625 Seven y cars 

were spent at thc University He took his BA. 
degree m 1629, proceeded M A in 1632, and m the latter year 


^ Sec the article on him in Grove’s Did of Musn 
Milton was espeaally fond of thc organ , see note on Jl Pat i6i 
Dnnng his residence at Horton MiUon made occasional journeys to 
London to hear, and obtam instruction in, music 

® His paraphrases of Psalms cxiv, cx\x\i, scarcely come under this 
heading 
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left Cambndge His experience of University life had not 
been \\holl> fortunate lie was, and felt himself to be, out of 
sjTTipnthy with his surroundings, and w'hcnc\cr in after-years 
he spoke of Cambndge’ it w’as with something of the grave 
VI pittas of Gibbon who, iinsoftened even by memories of 
Magdalen, complained that the fourteen months spent at 
Oxford were the least profitable part of his life Milton, m 
fact, anticipates the laments that we find in the correspond- 
ence of Gra), addressed sometimes to Richard West and 
reverberated from the banks of the Isis It may, however, be 
fairly assumed that, whether consciously or not, Milton owed 
a good deal to his University, and it must not be for- 
gotten that the uncomplimentary and oft-quoted allusions to 
Cambndge date for the most part from tlie unhappy period 
when Milton the politician and polemical dogmatist had 
effectually divorced himself at once from Milton the scholar 
and Milton the poet A poet he had proved himself before 
leaving the Univ-ersity The short but exquisite ode At a 
Solemn Arusic, and the Nativity J-lymn (1629), were already 
WTiltcn 


’ That Milton’s feeling towards the nuthontics of his own college 
w as not cnUrelj unfricndlj would appear from the following sentences 
written in 1642 He takes, he sajs, the opportunity to “acknowledge 
publicly, with all grateful mind, that more than ordinary respect which 
I found, above manj of mj equals, at Uie hands of those courteous and 
learned men, the Fellows of that college wherein I spent some years , 
who, at mj parting after I had taken two degrees, as the manner is, 
signified many v\a3rs how much better it would content them that I 
would stay, as by many letters full of kindness and loving respect, 
both before that time and long after, I was assured of their singular 
good affection towards me ” — Apology for Smcclymituus, P IP in 31 1 
Perhaps it would have been better for Milton had he been sent to 
Emmanuel College, long a stronghold of Punlanism Dr John Preston, 
the Master of the college at that time, was a noted leader of the Puritan 
party, see his life by Thomas Ball, pnntcd in 18S5 by Mr E W 
Harcourt from the MS at Nuneham Court 
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Milton’s father had settled* at Hortoa in Buckinghamshire. 
rktfivfjtan Thither the son retired in July, 1632 He had 
(1631-163^ gone to Cambridge wth the intention of qualif) mg 
,^t ai Dr- profession, perhaps the Church® This 

purpose vras soon given up, and when Milton returned to his 
fathers house he seems to ha^e made up his mind that there 
was no profession which he cared to enter He vs ould choose 
the better part of studying and prepanng himself, by ngorous 
self discipline and application, for the far off dinne c\ ent to 
which his whole life moved 

It was Milton’s constant resohe to achicic something that 
Theityto should Vindicate the wa>s of God to men, somc- 
MtKmth/e thing great® that should justifj his own possession 
of unique powers—powers of which, with no trace of egotism, 
he proclaims himself proudl> conscious The feeling finds 
repeated c^•presslon in his prose, it is the guidmg-star that 
stunes clear and steadfast even through the mists of politics 

^ As tenant of the Earl of Bndgcivatcr, according to one account , 
but ptobabl) the tradiiion arose from Milton’s subsequent connection 
with Ibe Bndgewater fatnil} 

~ Cf Milton’s own words, “The Church, to who^c scmcc hy the 
intention of my parents and friends I was destined of a cliild, and 
m my own resolutions" What kept him from taking ottlers was 
not, at first, any difference of belief, but solely his objection to Qiurch 
disciplme and goiemment, “Coming to some maturity of years, and 
perceiving what tyranny had invaded in the church, that he who would 
take orders must subscribe slave (!) thought it belter to prefer a 
blameless silence before the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun 
with servitude and forsweanng ef Church Gcrctivcnt, 
P IV II 481 Milton disliked in particular the episcopal system, 
aiid spoke of himself as “ Church-oulcd by the prelates ’’ 

” Cf the second sonnet , “How soon hath Time ’’ Ten years later 
(1641) Milton speaks of the “inward prompting which grows duly 
upon me, that by labour and intent study, which I take to be my 
porhon m this life, jomed wth the strong pre ' nsity of nature, I might 
perhaps leave something so wntten to nffer tunes, as they should not 
willingly let u die," Reason of Church Govcmmcul, P H' jj 477, 47S 
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He his a mission to fulfil, a puqiosc to nccomphsh, no less 
than the most fanatic of religious enthusiasts , and the means 
whereby tins end is to be attained arc fourfold devotion to 
learning, dctotion to religion, ascetic punty of life, ind the 
pursuit of oT-miSniorjjf or “excellent seriousness” of thought 

This period of self-centred isolation lasted from 1632 to 1638 
Gibbon tells us among the many wise things contained in that 
most wnsc book the Auiobtography, that every man has two 
educations, tliat which he receives from his teachers and that 
which he owes to himself, the latter being infinitely the more 
important During tlicsc five years Milton completed his 
second education, ranging the whole world of classical anti- 
quity and absorbing the classical genius so thoroughly that 
tlic anaents were to him what they afterwards became to 
Landor, what tlicy have never become to any other English 
poet in the same degree, even as the very breath of his being , 
learning, too, all of art, especially music, that contemporary 
England could furnish , wresting from modern literatures 
(especially Italian) their last secrets , and combining these v’ast 
and diverse influences into a splendid equipment of hard-won, 
well ordered culture. The world has known many greater 
scholars m the technical, limited sense than Milton, but few 
men, if any, who have mastered more things worth mastenng 
in art, letters and scholarship^ It says much for the poet that 
he was sustained through this penod of study, pursued ohne 
Hast, ohitc Rost, by the full consciousness that all would be 
crowned by a masterpiece which should add one more testi- 
mony to the belief in that God who ordains the fates of men 
It says also a very great deal for the father who suffered his 
son to follow in this manner the path of leaming- 

1 Milton’s poems w iih their undercurrent of perpetual allusion arc 
the best proof of the wndth of his reading , but interesting supplemenlaty 
evidence is afforded by ihc commonplace book discovered m 1874, and 
pnnlcil by the Camden Soaety, 1876 It contains cxtracu from about 
80 different authors whose works Milton had studied 

® Cf the poem Ad Patrem, 68—7*, m which Milton thanks Ins 
father for not having forced him to be a merchant or lawyer 
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True, Milton gave more than one earnest of Ins future 
mions lyric fame The dates of the early pieces— 7 / 
Penscroso, A i caffes, Conius and Lyaf/tts—arc not 
^mryh/e all Certain, but probably each nas composed 
at Horton before 1638 We have spoken of them elsewhere. 
Here we may note that four of them have great autobiographic 
value as an indirect commentary, written from Milton’s coign 
of seclusion, upon the moral crisis through whidi English life 
and thought w'ere passing, the clash between the careless 
hedonism of the Cavalier world and the deepening austerity 
of Puritanism In L’Allcg>o the poet holds the balance 
almost equal between the two opposing tendencies In If 
Penscroso it becomes clear to which side his sjunpathies arc 
leaning Counts is a corert prophecy of the downfall of the 
Court-party, while L)cidas openly “foretells tlic ruine” of the 
Established Church The latter poem is the final utterance of 
Milton’s l>nc genius Here he reaches, m Mr Mark Pattison’s 
words, the high-w ater mark of English \ erse , and then — the 
pity of It — he resigns that place among the lyrtet votes of winch 
the Roman singer was ambitious, and for nearly twenty jears 
suffers his lyre to hang mule and rusty in the temple of the 
Muses. 

The composition of Lyadas may be assigned to the year 
TrmeUtH i 6 yj In the spnng of tho ncxt year Milton Started 
for Italy He had long made himself a master of 
inhuhfe Italian, and it was natural that he should seek 

inspiration in the land where many English poets, from 
Chaucer to SheHey', have found it Milton remained abroad 
some fifteen months Onginally he had intended to include 
Sicily and Greece in his travels, but news of the troubles m 
England hastened his return. He wos brought face to face 
Cause a/ hts qucstion whcthcr or not he should bear 

W '* coming struggle , whether w ithout 

self-reproach he could lead any longer this life of 
learning and indifference to the public weal He decided as we 
might have expected that he would decide, though some good 
cntics see cause to regret the decision Milton puts his 
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position \CTy dearly “I considered it," he says, “dishonour- 
able to be enjojaig mjscif at my ease in foreign lands, while 
m) countrymen Mere sinking a blow for freedom " And again 
“Perceiving that the true wij to liberty followed on from these 
beginnings, inasmuch also as 1 had so prepared myself from 
my youth that, above all things, I could not be ignorant what 
IS of Divine and what of human right, I resolved, though I 
was then meditating certain other matters, to transfer into this 
struggle all my genius and all the strength of my industry ” 

The summer of 1639 (July) found Milton back in England 
Immediately after his rclum he wTote the Epita- lecond 

pJsturn Davtams, the beautiful elegy in which he 1640- 

lamented the death of his school friend, Diodati 
Lycutas was the last of the English lyrics the 
J.ptiaphium^ which should be studied in close connection with 
Lyctdns, the last of the long Latin poems Thenceforth, for a 
long spell, the rest was silence, so far as concerned poetry The 
penod which for all men represents the strength and matunty 
of manhood, v hich m the eases of other poets produces the best 
and most characteristic work, is with Milton a blank In twenty 
years he composed no more than a bare handful of Sonnets, 
and'even some of these arc infected by the taint of political 
a/ttmi/s Other interests* filled his thoughts — the question of 
Church-reform, education, marriage, and, above all, politics 

Milton's first treatise upon the government of the Established 
Church ( 0 / Reformaitojt touchntg Church Disci- ramjdiUh on 
phitc ttt England) appeared in 1641 Others 
followed in quick succession The abolition of 
Episcopacy was the v aich word of the enemies of the Anglican 
Church — the dclenda cst Carthago cry of Puritanism, and no one 
enforced the point with greater eloquence than Milton During 
1641 and 1642 he wrote five pamphlets on the subject Mean- 
while he was studying the principles of education On his 
return from Italy he had undertaken the training of his nephews 

* Millon seems to have cherished some hope of beginning 1 great 
poem as late as 1C41— -a, probably Uie latter year marked his final 
surrender of the scheme 
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This led to consideration of the best educational methods, and 
in the Tiactate of Educalton, 1644, Milton assumed the part of 
educaUonal theorist In the previous >car, May, 
1643, he mamed' The marriage proved unfortu- 
nate. Its immediate outcome was the pamphlets on Divorce 
Clearly he had little leisure for literature proper 

The finest of Milton’s prose works, the Anopas^iUca, a plea 
„ , , , „ for the free expression of opinion, was published m 
p/iMi Ap - 1644. 1645* he edited the first collection of his 

^L^in"stcr^ pocms In 1649 his adv'ocacj of the anti-rojahst 
iaryship causc was rccogniscd by the offer of a post under 
the newly appointed Council of State. His bold vindication of 
tlie tnal of Charles I , The Tenure of Ktngs^ had appeared 


^ His wife (who was only seventeen) was Maiy Powell, eldest 
daughter of Richard Powell, of Forest Hill, a village some little 
distance from Oxford She went to sta) wnth her father in Julj 
1643, and refused to return to Milton, why, it is not certain She 
was reconciled to her husband in 1645, bore him four children, and 
died in 1651, in her twenty seventh jear No doubt, the scene mP L 
\ 909 — 946, in which Eve begs forgiveness of Adam, reproduced the 
poet’s personal experience, wlulc many passages m S A must have 
been inspired by the same cause 

* 1 e old sljlc Tlic volume was entered on the registers of the 
Stationers’ Company under tbc dale of October 6t]i, 1C4S It was 
pubhshed on Jan i, 1645— < 5 , with the following title page 

“ Poems of Mr yohn Milton, both English and Latin, compos'd ot 
sezeral limes Printed by kts true Copies The Songs -( ere set in Mtisieh 
by Mr Henry La-oes, gentleman of the Kinfs Chappet, and one of His 
Majeslia pnvafe Miisick 

' Baceare frontein 

Cingite, ne vati noeeat mala hrgua future ’ VlRO Eel J 

Printed and publish'd according to Order London, Printed bj Piith 
Raxvarih,for Humphrey Mosele), and are to be sold at the s gi.e of the 
Princes Arms in Pauls Churchyard 1645 ” 

From the prefatory Address to the Reader it is clear that the collcc 
tlon was due to the imtiative of the publisher Milton’s own feeling is 
expressed by the motto, where the words “ vati futuro " show that, as 
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earlier m the same year Milton accepted the offer, becoming 
Latin ^ Secretary to the Committee of Foreign Affairs There 
was nothing distasteful about his duties He drew up the 
despatches to foreign governments, translated state-papers, and 
served as interpreter to foreign envoys Had his duties stopped 
here his acceptance of the post would, I think, have proved 
an unqualified gain It brought him into contact with the first 
men in the stated, gave bun a practical insight The advatUagt 
into the working of national affairs and the motives 
of human action, in a word, furnished him with that experience 
of life which IS essential to all poets who aspire to be something 
more than “the idle singers of an empty day” But unfortu- 
nately the secretaryship entailed the necessity of duadvan- 
defending at every turn the past course of the 
revolution and the present policy of the Council Milton, m 
fact, held a perpetual bnef as advocate for his party Hence 
the endless and unedifying controversies into which he dnfted, 
controversies which v'astcd the most precious years of his life, 
warped, as some critics think, his nature, and eventually cost 
him his eyesight 

Between 1649 and 1660 Milton produced no less than eleven 
pamphlets Several of these arose out of the pub- Mtiton't wnt 
lication of the famous Etkon Basilike The book "^tTe 
was prmted in 1649 and created so extraordinary a viomueniih 

he judged, his great achievement was yet to come The volume v'as 
divided into two parts, the first containing the English, the second the 
Latin poems Comus was pnntcd at the close of the former, with a 
separate title page to mark its importance 

^ A Latin Secretary was required because the Council scorned, as 
Edward Phillips says, “to carry on their affairs m the wheedlmg, 
lisping jargon of the cringing French ” Milton's salary was ,(^288, m 
modem money aljout £<)oo 

^ There is no proof that Milton ever had personal intercourse with 
Cromwell, and Mr Mark Pattison implies that he was altogether 
neglected by the foremost men of the time. Yet it seems unlikely 
that the Secretary of the Committee should not have been on friendly 
terms w ith some of its members, Vane, for example, and Whitelocke 
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sensation tliat MiUon ws asked to reply to it This he did 
■mth Eikonoklastes, introduang the wholly unworthy sneer at 
Sidney’s Arcadia and the awkwardly expressed reference to 
Shakespeare^ Controversy of this barren type has the in- 
herent disadiantage that once started it may never end The 
Rojalists commissioned the Leyden professor, Salmasius, to 
prepare a counterblast, the Defcusto Regia, and this in turn 
was met bj Milton’s Pro Populo Anghcano Defcusto, 1651, 
01 er the preparation of which he lost what little 
itii ihtuiruss gyesigjjt remained' Salmasius retorted, 

and died before his second farrago of scurrilities was issued 
Milton was bound to answer, and the Defeiisio Secunda 
appeared in 1654. Neither of the combatants gained anj- 
thing by the dispute , while the subsequent de\ elopment of the 


^Seei’/l/ 133 — 134, note It would have been more to the pouit 
to remind his readers that the imprisoned king must have spent a good 
many hours o\ er La Calprenide’s Cassandre 

• Perhaps this was the saddest part of the episode. Milton tells us 
m the Deftnsto Seatnda that his eyesight was mjured by excessive study 
in boyhood “from the twelfth year of my age I scarce ever left my 
lessons and went to bed before midmght This was the first cause of 
my bhndness “ Conlmnal readmg and wntmg must have increased 
the infirmity, and by 1650 the sight of the left eye had gone He was 
warned that he must not use the other for book work Unfortunately 
this was just the time when the Commonwealth stood most in need of 
his sen ices If Milton had not written the first Defence he might have 
retained his partial vision The choice lay between private good and 
pnbhc duty He repeated m 1650 the sacnfice of 1639 “ In such a 

case I could not listen to the physician, nor if /Esculnpius himself had 
spoken from his sanctuary , I could not hut obey that inward monitor, 
I know not what, that spoke to me from heaven 1 concluded to 
employ the httle remaining eyesight I svas to enjoy m doing this, 
the greatest service to the common weal it was in my power to render ” 
{Second Defence) By the Sptmg of 165a Milton was quite bhnd He 
was then m his forty fourth year The aUusion mPZ.ni 11—26, 
leaves it doubtful from what disease he suffered, whether cataract or 
amaurosis Throughout P Z and 5 A there are frequent references 
to hi5 afiliclion 
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contro' er5>' in -Kbich Jiilton cnished the Amsterdam pastor 
and professor, Monis, goes fer to prorv^e the center, Uan of 
hlr 3 Iark Paltison, that it iras an evdl day v,hen the poet left 
his study at Horton to do battle for the Commoni^ealth amid 
the vulgar bray. Is of the market-place 
"Not here, O Apollo, 

Were harmt? meet for thee,” 

Fortunately this poetic inte-rregnum in Miltons hfe vas 
not destined to last much longer The Restoration „ 
came, a blessuig in disguise, and m 1660 the ruin rtiwc 

of Milton’s political party and of bis personal '^'p^ 

hopes, the absolute o/erthrov/ of the cause for 
vhich he had fought for tventj years, left him free. The 
author of Lycidai could once more become a poet^ 

Much has been v.-nltcn upon this second period, 1639 — 1660, 
and a vrord may be said here. We szr v-hat shmidiuiie,, 
parting of the ways confronted Milton on his 
return from Italy' Did he choose aright^ Should 
he have continued upon the path of learned leisure' There 
arc V ritc-rs v,ho argue that M.lton made a mistal.e one refit? u 
A poet, the-y say, should keep clear of political ff'r jiuium 
stnfc ; fierce controversy can benefit no man who touches 
pitch must expect to he, certainly vnll be, defiled * Milton 
sacrificed twenty of the best years of his life, doing work which 
an underling could have done and which was not worth doing 
another Comus might have been written, a loftier Lycidas that 
literature should be the poorer by the absence of these possible 
masterpieces, that the second greatest genius vhich England 
has produced should in a v ay be the “inheritor of unfulfilled 
renown,” is and must be a thing entirely and tembly deplorable 
This is the viev of the purely literary cntic. Mr Mark Pattison 
v/rites very much to this effect. 

^ V/e ha/e not attempted to trace the growth of Milton's political 
and religions opmioas "Through all ihe'e.vages,” Mr Mar! PatUson 
writes, "Jfilton pawed m the space of tventy years— Church-Pnntan, 
Presljytenan, Royalist, Independent, Common? eallh’s man, Obvenan ” 
To illnstrate this statement would need many pages 
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There remains the other side of the question It may fairly 
-ft J.J. / be contended that had Milton elected in 1639 lo 
xneiff live the scholar’s life apart from ‘ the action ol 

men,” Paradise Lost, as we have it, could never have been 
wntten^ Knowledge of hfe and human nature, insight into the 
problems of men’s motives and emotions, grasp of the broader 
issues of the human tragedy, all these were essential to the 
author of an epic poem, they could only be obtained through 
commerce with the world , they would have remained bej ond 
the reach of a recluse. Dryden complained that Milton saw 
nature through the spectacles of books we might have had to 
complam that he saw men through the same medium For- 
tunately It is not JO and it is not so because at the age of 
thirty-two he threw in his fortunes noth those of his country' , 
like the diver in Schiller’s ballad he took the plunge which was 
to cost him so dear The mere man of letters will never move 
the world jEschylus fought at Marathon Shakespeare was 
practical to the tips of his fingers , a better business man than 
Goethe there was not within a radius of a hundred miles of 
Weimar 

This aspect of the question is emphasised by Milton himself 
MMou'x man The man, he says, “ who would not be frustrate of 
cpmton. Jus jjgpg jq hereafter in laudable things, 

ought himself to be a true poem, that is, a composition and 
pattern of the best and honourablest things, itot^ prestiimngio 
stng high pi atses of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have 
within himself the cxpeiience and the practice of all that tulnch 
xs praise^oorthy" Agam, in estimating the qualifications which 
the wnter of an epic such as be contemplated should possess, 
he is careful to include "insight into all seemly and generous 
arts and affairs^ ” 

Truth usually lies half way betu ecn extremes perhaps it 
Hmo foUtta docs SO here. No doubt, Milton did gam very 
gtimctd Vie S^eatly by breathing awhile the larger air of public 
hfe, even though that air was often tainted by 

^ This IS equally true of .S' ^ 2 The ifUics arc not Milton’s. 

Rtasoit of Church Govertunmi^ P W ii 481 
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much impunty No douht, too, twenty years of conten- 
tion must have left their mark even on Milton In one of 
the very few places ^ where he “abides our question,” Shake- 
speare vTites" 

O I for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means, which public manners breeds 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand , 

And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 
To what It works m, like the dyer’s hand 

Milton’s genius was subdued m this way If we compare 
him, the Milton of the great epics and of Samson Agontstes, 
with Homer or Shakespeare — and none but the greatest can 
be his parallel — we find m him a certain want of humanity, 
a touch of narrowness He lacks the large-heartedness, the 
genial, generous breadth of Shakespeare, the sympathy and 
sense of the lacrimcs rerum that even m Troilus and Cresstda or 
Ttmon of Athens are there for those who have eyes wherewith 
to see them Milton reflects many of the less gracious aspects 
of Puntanism, its intolerance, want of humour, one-sided inten- 
sity He IS stem, unbending, austere, and it seems natural to 
assume that this narrowness was to a great extent the pnee he 
paid for twenty years of ceaseless special pleading and dispute 
The real misfortune of his life lay in the fact that he fell on evil, 
angry days when there was no place for moderate men He 
had to be one of two things either a controversialist or a 
student there was no via media. Probably he chose anght; 
but we could wish that the conditions under which he chose 
had been different 

The last part of Milton’s life, 1660— 1674> passed quietly 
At the age of fifty-two he was thrown back upon 
poetry, and could at length discharge his self- sto^uoii u 
imposed obligation The early poems he had 
never regarded as a fulfilment of the debt due to his Creator 


1 Sonnet CM 
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E\ en when the fire of political strife burned at its hottest, Iililton 
did not forget the purpose which he had concened in his boy- 
hood Of that purpose Paradise Lost was the attainment- We 
trace its histor> later on At present it suffices to obsenc that 
the poem was begun about 1658, was finished in i663j the year 
of Milton’s third’- marriage, revised from 1663 to 1665 , and 
eventually issued in 1667 Before its publication Milton bad 
commenced (m the autumn of 1665) its sequel Paradise Re- 
gatiud, which m turn was closely followed by Sanison Agomstes 
The completion of Paradise Regaimd may be assigned to the 
year 1666 — that of Samsoh AgoiiisUs to 1667 Some time was 
spent in their revision, and m Januarv, 1671, they were pub 
hshed together, in a single v olumc. 

In 1673 Milton brought out a repnnt of the 1645 edition of 
ciese of Mti his Poems, adding most of the sonnets- wntten in 
tc 3 ,t life the interval The last four years of his life were 


’ Milton’s second mamage took place m the autumn of 1656, uc 
after he had become blind His vnfe died in February, 1658 Cf the 
Sannit, “Methonght I saw my late espoused samt,” the pathos of which 
IS heightened by (he fact that he had never *:cen her 

- The number of Milton’s sonnets is twenty three (if we cxclnde the 
piece on "The New Forcers of Conscience’’), five of which were 
wntten m Italian, probably during the tune of his traveLs in Italy, 
1638 — 9 Ten sonnets were printed in the edition of 1645, the last of 
them being that enutled (from the Cambridge MS ) “To the Lady 
Margaret Lev ” The remairung thirteen were composed between 1645 
and 1658 The concluding sonnet, therefore (to the memory of Milton’s 
second wife), immediately preceded his commencement of Paradise Zxri 
Four of these poems (\v xwi \v ii vxii ) could not, on account of 
their political tone, be mcluded in the edition of 1673 They were first 
published by Edward Philhps together with his memoir of Milton, 1694 
The sonnet on the “ Massacre in Piedmont” is usually considered the 
finest of the collection, of which the late Rector of Lincoln College 
edited a well known edition, 1S83 The sonnet inscribed walh a 
diamond on a window pane m the cottage at Chalfont where the poet 
stayed in 1665 (m the judgment of a good cntic) Miltonic, if not 
Milton’s (Garnett’s Life of Miltor, p 175) 
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devoted to prose r\orks of no particular interest to us^ He 
continued to live in London His third mamage had proved 
happy, and he enjoyed something of the renown which was 
nghtly his Various well-known men used to visit him — 
notably Dryden-, who on one of his visits asked and received 
permission to dramatise Paradise Lost It does not often 
happen that a university can point to two such poets ^lmong 
her Imng sons, each nithout rival in his generation 

Milton died in 1674, November 8th He was buned in St 
Giles’ Church, Cnpplcgate When we think of him 
we have to think of a man who lived a life of very 
singular punty and devotion to duty, who for what he con- 
ceived to be his country’s good sacnficcd — and no one can 
well estimate the sacrifice — dunng twenty years the aim that 
was nearest to his heart and best suited to his genius, who, 
however, eventually realised his desire of wnting a great work 
ingloriam Dtt 

^ The treatise on Chnsltan Doctrine is valuable ns throwing much 
light on the theological views expressed in the two epic poems and S A 
It was the discovery of the iis of this treatise in 1823 that gave 
Macaulay an opportunity of writing his famous essay on Milton 

® The lines bj Drjdon which were pnnted beneath the portrait of 
Milton in Tonson's folio edition of Paradise Lost published in 1688 are 
too familiar to need quotation , but it is worth noting tint the younger 
poet had in Milton’s lifetime described the great epic as “ one of the 
most noble, and most sublime poems which cither this age or nation 
has produced” (prefatory essay to The State of Innocence, 1674) 
Further, tradition assigned to Dryden (a Roman Catholic and a Royal- 
ist) tlie remark, “this fellow (Milton) cuts us all out and the ancients 
too ” 
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PARADISE LOST 

Wc have obsened that the dominatmg idea of Milton’s life 
was his resolve to write a great poem— great in theme, m st}Ic, 
in attainment To this purpose was he dedicated as a bo) 
just as Hannibal was dedicated, at the altar of patriotism, to 
the cause of his country'’s revenge, or Pitt to a life of political 
ambition Milton’s w orks— particularly his letters and prose 
pamphlets— enable us to trace the growth of the idea which 
was shaping his intellectual destinies , and as every poet is best 
interpreted by his own words, Milton shall speak for himself 
Two of the earliest indications of his chenshed plan arc the 
Vacation Laerase and the second Sonnet Tiic 
^"nx Exercise commences with an invocation (not with 

tm xrtsei-^ lo Significance, as we shall sec) to his “native 
Twvt language, to assist him in giving utterance to the 

teeming thoughts that kmock at the portal of Ins 
bps, fain to find an issue thence The bent of these thoughts is 
towards the loftiest themes Might he choose for himself, he 
would select some “grave subject ” 

“Such where Uic deep transported mind may coar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Heaven 'i door 
Look in, and see each blissful dcitj 

Then sing of secret things that came to pass 
While beldam Nature in Jier cradle w is ” 

But recognising soon that such matters are inappropnatc to 
the occasion — a College festivity— he arrests the flight of liis 
muse with a humorous descendc cccio and declines on a lower 
range of subject, more fitting to the socnl scene and the audience 
This Exerase was composed in 1628, m Milton’s twentieth 
year, or, according to his method of dating, anno ertatts \i\, 
jlt is important as revealing— firstly , the poet’s consciousness of 
(the divine impulse within, for which poetry is the natural outlet , 
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{ secondly, the dc\ilion of theme ^\lth which that poetry must 
^ deal A boy m years, he would like to handle the highest ‘argu- 
ments,* challenging thereby comparison with the 
sam T ates of inspired s-erse, the elect few whose c!nmc‘tir'‘\y/ 
poetic appeal IS to the whole w'orld A rision of 
Hcucn Itself must bo unrolled before his steadfast eagle-gaze 
lie will win a knowledge of the causes of tilings such ns even 
Wrgn, his master, modestly dischimcd Little wonder, tlicre- 
forc, tint, filled with these ambitions, Milton did not shnnk, 
only two years later (1629—30), from attempting to^ sound the 
deepest mystcncs of Christianity — the Nativity and the Passion 
of Chnsl , how belt, sensible of his immaturity, he left his poem 
on the latter subject unfinished • 

The Sojif.ef to which reference has been made deserves 
5uotation at length 

“tfow soon Inih lime, the subtle thief of youth, 

Stolen on Ins wmg niy llircc and twentieth year' 

My halting (lavs tly on with full career, 

Put my laic spring no hud or blossom shcwetli 
Ptrlnps iny scmblnncc might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am nrnvcd so near, 

And inward npeness doth much less appear, 

Uiat some more timely happy spirits cnductli 
\ct, be It less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall lie still in strictest iiitasiirc even 
To that same lot, however mean or liigh. 

Toward whi<di Time leads me, and the will of Heaven, 

All is, if 1 have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Task Master’s eye ” 

' A passage In the suth shows that the iVatunty Ode (see 

PiU Pressed pp xMv, xxv) was begun on Chnstnias morning, i6s 9 TV/e 
Pasmn may have been coni|>osed for the following Easter , it breaks oil 
with the notice—" Tins subject the Author finding to be above the 
years be had when he wrote it, and nollnng satisfied vsith what was 
licfun, left it unfinished ” EMdcnlly Milton was minded to recur to 
both subjects, the list of schemes in the Trimly MS has the entries 
** Christ born, Christ Imimd, Chnst crucified ” 
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savants — a stimulus which he records m an oft-cited pas- 
sage ^ 

“In the private academics ^ of Italy, whither I was favoured 
to resort, perceiving that some trifles® which I had m memory, 
composed at under twenty or thereabout, (for the manner is, 
that ever)' one must give some proof of his wit and reading 
there,) met with acceptance above what was looked for, and 
other things which I had shifted in scarcity of books and 
conveniences to patch up among them, were received with 
wntten encomiums, which the Italian is not fonvard to bestow 
on men of this side of the Alps , 1 began thus far to assent both 
to them and divers of my friends here at home, and not less to 
an inward prompting which now grew daily upon me, that by 
labour and intense study (which I take to be my portion in this 
life) joined mth the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps 
luive something so wntten to aftertimes, as they should not 
wallingly let it die." 

It was dunng this Italian journey (1638 — 39) that Milton 
first gave a hint of the particular direction in 
which this ambition was setting at least we are tfe 

vouchsafed a glimpse of the possible subject-matter 
of the contemplated poem, and there is that on —1^9 
which may be built conjecture as to its style He 
had enjoyed at Naples the hospitality of the then famous tvnter 
Giovanni Battista Manso, whose courteous reception the young 
Enghsh traveller, ut ne ingrainm se ostenderct, acknowledged in 

^ Church Gov , F JV it 477, 478, a few lines hive already been 
quoted in the Ltfe of Milton 

® He refers to literary societies or clubs, of which there were several 
at Florence, c g the Della Crusca, the Svogliati, etc 

® 1 e Latin pieces , the Elegies, as well as some of the poems 
included in his Syhie, were written before he was twenty one 

Among the Latin poems which date from his Italian journey are 
the lines Ad SalstUum, a few of tlie Epigrams, and Mansus Perhaps, 
loo, the “other things” comprehended those essays in Italian verse 
which he had tlie courage to read before a Florentine audience — and 
they the indulgence to praise 
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the piece of Latin hexameters afterwards printed in his SylvcB 
under the title Matmts In the course of the poem Milton 
definitely speaks of the remote legends of British history— more 
especially, the Arthunan legend— as the theme which he might 
some day treat “May I," he says, “find such a fnend' as 
Manso,” 

Stquaniio^ tndtgaias revocabo tn earmtna reg<.s, 

Arluntmque el tarn sttb terns belt a ni oven tern, 

Aiti dtcam uivicta: sociah fadere mensee 
Magnanwios Heroas, el —0 inodo sptnius adstl — 

Fraugam Saxoitieas Brtlonum svb Marie phalanges I 

This was in 1638 In the next year, after his return to 
England, he recurs to the project in the Eptiaphtnm Dai/ioins, 
his account being far more detailed 

Ipse^ ego Dardanias Rnlupina per etquora puppes 
Dtcam, el Pandrastdos regnum veins Inogemx, 

^ 1 e a fnend who would pay honour to him as Manso had paid 
honour to the poet Manni Manso had helped in the erection of a 
monument to Manm at Naples, and Milton alludes to this at the 
beginnmg of the poem 

® “If c\er I shall revive m verse our natne kings, and Arthur 
levying war in the world beloii , or tell of the heroic company of 
the resistless Table Round, and — be the inspiration mine I — break the 
Saxon bands neath the might of Bntish chnnlry ” 

* “ I Will tell of the Trojan fleet saihng our southern seas, and the 
ancient realm of Imogen, Pandrasus’ daughter, and of Brennns, Arvi- 
mgus, and Belinus old, and the Armonc settlers subject to Bntish laws 
Then will I sing of logeme, fatally pregnant with Arthur — how Uther 
feigned the features and assumed the armour of Gorlois, through 
Merlin’s craft And you, my pastoral pipe, an life be lent me, shall 
hang on some sere pine, forgotten of me, or changed to native notes 
shall shnll forth Bntish strams ’’ In the first lines he alludes to the 
legend of Brutus and the Trojans landing in England Rulnpma^ 
Kentish The story of Arthur's birth at which he glances is referred to 
in the Idylls of the King The general dnft of the last verses is that he 
will give up Latin for English verse , strides is a future, from slndo (cf 
AEnetd iv 689) 
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Breumtmqm Arvtragiimqtte ducts, pnscuinqtie Btlinum, 

Bt iandtm Aimoncos Bnlonum sub lege colonos. 

Turn gramdam Arturo falah fraude logeruen , 

Jffeiidaces vultus, assumpiaque Gorlots artna, 

Mtrhm dolus 0 , miht turn st vtla supcrsit, 

Tu proad anmsa ptndebts, fistula, ptuu, 

Mulium oblita imht, aut palms mulata Camautts 
Bnllouiatm strides 

Here, as before, he first glances at the stones which date 
from the very dawn of British myth and romance, and then 
passes to the most fascinating of the later cycles of national 
legend — the grey traditions that cluster round the hero of the 
Idylls of the King, the son of mythic Uther And this passage, 
albeit the subject which it indicates was afterwards rejected by 
Milton, possesses a twofold value for those who would follow, 
step by step, the development of the idea which had as its 
final issue the composition of Paradise Lost For, first, the 
concluding verses show that whatever the theme ^ 

of the poem, whatever the style, the instrument of be vmttm «« 
expression would be English — that “native Ian- 
guage” whose help Milton had petitioned in the Vacation 
Exercise Aii illustration of his feeling on this point i6 furnished 
by the treatise on Church Government He says there that 
his work must make for “the honour and instruction” of his 
country “I applied myself to that resolution which Anosto 
followed to fix all the industry and all the art I could unite 
to the adorning of my native tongue to be an interpreter and 
relater of the best and sagest things among mine own citizens 
throughout this island in the mother dialect That what the 
greatest and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or modem Italy, 
and those Hebrews of old did for their country, I, in my pro- 
portion, might do for mine^ ” Here is a clear announcement of 

'■ P IV II 478 Reference has been made so frequently to this 
p-imphlet on The Reason of Church Gcrvemvieut urged agattul Prelaty, 
(1641), that it may be well to explain that the introduction to the 
second book is entirely autobiographical Milton shows why he cm 
barked on such controversies, how much it cost him to do so, what 
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his ambition to take rank as a great national poet The note 
struck IS patriotism He will produce that which shall set 
English on a level with the more favoured Italian, and give his 
countrymen cause to be proud of their 

1 “dear dear land, 

I Dear for her reputation through the world’ ” 

To us indeed it may appear strange that Milton should have 
thought It worth while to emphasise what would now be con- 
sidered a self-evident necessity what modem poet, with a 
serious conception of his office and duty, would dream of 
employing any other language than his own? But we must 
remember that in those days the empire of the classics was 
unquestioned scholarship was accorded a higher dignity than 
now the composition of long poems in Latin was still a 
custom honoured in the observance and whoso sought to 
appeal to the "laureate fraternity” of sdiolars and mfen of 
letters, independently of race and country, would naturally turn 
to the Imgua fianca of the learned. At any rate, the use of 
English — less known than either Italian or French — placed a 
poet at a great disadvantage, so far as concerned acceptance in 
foreign lands, and when Milton determined to rely on his 
MtUm tihan CatnwncE, he foresaw’ that this would circum- 

dent Latin scnbc his audicnce, and that he would have to rest 
content with the applause of his ow'n countrymen, 
nor ever, as he phrases it, “be once named abroad ” And there 
IS some significance in the occasion when he made this decla- 
ration Up till the publication of the Epitaplmiin his fnends 
had known him — to the public he was not even a name — as 
the composer of a number of pieces of elegiacs not unworth) , 
at times, of Ovid, and of some almost Vergilian hexameters 


hopes he hod of reluming to poeliy, whnt ivas his view of the poet’s 
mission and of his own capacuy to discharge that mission His prose- 
works contain nothing more saluable thm these ten pages of self- 
cnticism 

’ Richard II li i 57^ gg 
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Of his English poems only three^ had been published— each 

anonymously It might have been supposed that residence m 

Italj, the home of Latm scholarship, would inchne 

him to continue to seek fame as a master of 

Latmitj jet, as if to dispel this impression, he natiorM 

announces straightway after his return that he 

mtends to discard the r 6 Je of mere scholar, and assume that of 

national poet 

..Again, these Imes in the Cpilaphunn give us some grounds 

surmise as to the proposed form of his poem. The histone 
e\ents — or traditions — epitomised in the passage vere too far 
separated in point of time, and too devoid of 
internal coherence and connexion, to admit of ^ 

dramatic treatment Milton evidently contem- 
plated a narratn e poem, and for one who had drunk so deep of 
the classical spint a narrative could scarce have meant aught else 
than an epic Indeed thus much is implied by some sentences 
in the Reason of Church Government^ which represent him as 
considenng whether to attempt that “epic form whereof the 
two poems of Homer, and those other two of Virgil and Tasso 
are a model or whether those dramatic constitutions, wherein 
Sophocles and Eunpides reign, shall be found more doctnnal 
and exemplary to a nation* ” 

But ‘dramatic^ introduces a fresh phase, and as the first 
period, of the history of Paradise Lost, or rather of 
the idea which finally took shape in that poem, ^ 

closes with the Epitaplnum (1639), it may not be 


* These were the hnes on Shakespeare, unsigned and lost among 
the commendatory verses prefixed to the second Folio of Shakespeare, 
1632, Coitus, issued hj his fnend Henry Lawes in 1634, inthout any 
name on the title-page, and Lycidas, printed in a volume scarce likely 
to arcukte outside Cambridge, and only signed with the uiitials ‘J M 
To these might bC added a fourth piece in the Epitaph on the Marchw 
ness of Winchester, could we -verify the tradibon menhoned by Warton 
that It was-onginally published in a Cambridge collecbon of Elegiac 
verse, about 1(131 (I have discussed this pomt in the Introduction to 
Lycidas, pp xl — xli ) ~ P W ii 478, 479 
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amiss to summansc the impressions deduced up to tins point 
from the various passages which we have quoted from Milton. 
> We have seen, then, Milton's carlj resoUc, its ambitious 
' scope , his self preparation , the encouragement he reccii cd in 
^ Italy and from friends at home, his announcement in 163®! 
* repeated in 1639, he has discoxcred a suitable subject in 
f Ilntish fable — more cspeciall), in the legend of the Coming and 
Passing of Arthur , his formal farewell to Latin \ erse, m favour 
of his natne tongue, his desire to win recognition as a great 
national vates, and his selection of the epic stjle. 

In respect of chronology we ha\e reached the year 1639 — 
1640 The second period extends from 1640 to 
1642. 1 select these dates for this reason 3\c 
shall see that some verses of Paradise Lest were 
WTitten about 1642 after 1642, up till 1658, we hear 
no more of the poem — proof that the idea has been tcinporanb 
abandoned under stress of politics Therefore 1642 may be 
regarded as the ulterior limit of this second penod And it is 
not, I thinh, fanciful to consider that Paradise Last entered 
on a fresh stage about 1640, because between that year and 
1642 Milton's plans underwent a tivofold change by which the 
character of the poem was entirely altered 

First, the subject for which he had showm so decided a bias 


Cheui^ of tuif 
jetf Afz/lott 
rtjtcU the Ar^ 
ihwnan le 
f^end 


IS discarded after 1639 no mention is made of King 
Arthur We have no hint of the cause which led 
Milton to drop the subject , but I w ould v enture to 
suggest that it lay in his increasing republicanism 


He could not have treated the theme from an unfavourable 


standpoint The hero of the poem must have 
forhim, OS for the Milton of our own century, 
a type of all kingly grandeur and worth, and it 
would have gone sore against the gram with the future apologist 
for regicide to cxcrasc his powers in creating a royal figure that 
would shed lustre on monarchy, and in measure plead for the 
institution which Milton detested so heartily ^ Only a Rov ahst 
could have retold the story, making it illustrate “the divine 


^ Sec the notes oa P L \n 36 
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nght of kings,” nnd embodying in the character of the 
blameless monarch the Cavalier conception of Charles I Be 
this ns It may (and the change, I am sure, did not spnng from 
mere capnee), Milton thrust tlic subject on one side, and it 
finds no place in a list of one hundred possible subjects of his 
poem 

Secondly, from this penod, 1640 — 1642, dates an alteration 
in the design of tlic contemplated nork. Hitherto 
his tendency has been tovrards the epic form non , 

(1640 or 1641) no find him preferring the dramatic; be — iiot <ut 

Shall he imitate Sophocles and Euripides? Shall 
he transplant to English soil the art of the “lofty 
grave tragedians” of Greece? The question is answered in a 
decided afiinnativc. Had Milton continued the poem of which 
the opening lines were WTittcn in 1642 we should have had — not 
an epic but — a drama, or possibly a trilogy' of dramas, cast m a 
particular manner, as wall be observed presently This trans- 
ference of his inclinations from the epic to the dramatic style 
appears to date from the year 1641 It is manifested in the 
Milton MSS at Tnnity College Of these MSS a word must 

be Slid 

When the present library of Trinity College, the erection of 
which was begun during the Mastership of Isaac hititon 

Barrow, was completed, one of Us earliest bene- mss at Cam 
factors was a former member of Trinity, Sir Henry’ 

Newton Puckenng Among his gifts was a thin MS volume of 
fifty-four pages, which had scrv’cd Milton as a commonplace 
book How it came into the possession of Sir Henry Puckenng 
IS not known He was contemporary with, though junior to, 
Milton, and may possibly have been one of the admirers who 
visited the poet in the closing years of his life, and discharged 
the office of amanuc iTgjfi^, or perhaps there was some family 
connection by means of which the MS passed into his hands 
But if the history of the book be obscure, its value is not, for it 
contains— now in Milton’s autograph, now in strange, unidenti- 
fied handwritings — the original drafts of several of his early 
poems notably of Arcades, Lyetdas and Comus, together with 
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many of the Somets The volume, he it observed, is not (as 
might be inferred from some descnptions thereof) a random 
collection of scattered papers bound together after Milton’s 
death it exists (apart from its sumptuous modem investiture) 
exactly in the same form as that wherein Milton knew and used 
It two centuries and a half agone. And this point is important 
because the order of the pages, and, by consequence, of their 
contents, is an index to the order of the composition of the 
poems Milton, about the year 1631, had had the sheets of 
paper stitched together and then worked through the little 
volume, page on page, inserting his pieces as they were wntten 
They cover a long period, from 1631 to 1658 the earlier date 
being marked by the second Sonnet, the later by the last of the 
series—" Methought I saw ” It is rather more than half way 
through the MS that we light on the entries which have so direct 
a beanng on the history of Paradise Lost 

These are notes, ivritten by Milton himself (probably m 


How ttie MSS 
lUmtratt the 
htiiory of 
‘ Paradise 
Lost” 


1641), and occupying seven pages of the manuscript, 
on subjects which seemed to him suitable, in varying 
degrees of appropriateness, for his poem Some of 
the entnes are very bnef — concise jottings down, in 


two or three words, of any theme that struck him Others are 


more detailed the salient features of some episode in history 
are selected, and a sketch of the best method of treating them 
added. In a few instances these sketches are filled in with 


much minuteness and care the ‘economy’ or arrangement of the 


poem IS marked out— the action traced from point to point 
But, Paradise Lost apart, this has been done in only a few 
cases — a half dozen, at most As a rule, the source whence the 


material of the work might be draivn, is indicated The subjects 
themselves, numbering just one hundred, fall, in a rough classi- 
fication, under two headings- Scriptural and British'^ and by 
‘Bntish’ are meant those which Milton drew from the chronicles 
of Bntish history pnor to the Norman Conquest The former 


' It IS to them, no doubt, tliat Milton refers in the C/iurch Govern 
ment when he says that he may perhaps find what he requires in “our 
own ancient stones," P W ii 479 
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are the more numerous class si\t}-tno being derived from the 
Bible, of nhich the Old Testament claims fifty-four Their 
character mil be best illustrated by quotation of a feiv typical 
examples 

Af>rum m 

yoiuah //; Gibcon Jotii lo 

y art at ha n rescu'd Savi i 14 

Said in Gdboa i Savi 28 34. 

Gideon Idoloclas/ts yud 6 7 
Abwuhch, ihc usurper yud 9 
Santana Ltbciata^ 2 Reg 7 

Asa or yRthiopes, 2 Chron 14 wdh 
d c deposing hts mother, and burning her Idol 

These are some of the subjects dranm from the Nev\ Testa- 
ment 

Lazarus yohn ii 
Christ nsen 
Christus pattens 

The Scene in y garden bei,inningfrom y comnnng thither 
td yudas betraies and y officers lead hint amay—y rest by 
message and chants His agony may lueav noble expres- 
sions 

Of British subjects there are thirty-three. The last page is 
assigned to “Scotch stones or rather brittish of the north parts ” 
Among these Macbeth is conspicuous Practically they may be 
grouped mth the thirty-three, and the combined list is remark- 
able — first, because it docs not include the Arthunan legend, 
which had once exercised so powerful a fascination on Milton , 
sccondlj, because m its brevity, as compared with the list of 
Scnptural subjects, it suggests his preference for a sacred poem 
Of the Scnptural subjects the storj' of the Creation and Fall 
assumes the most prominent place. Any fnend of iketches 
Milton glancing through these papers in 1641 
could have conjectured, with tolerable certainty, iht fJi "0/ 
where the poet’s final choice would fall For no 


* riic title IS an obMOus allusion to Tasso’s Gentsalcmme Libcrata 
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less than four of the entnes refer to Paradise Lost Three 
of these stand at the bead of the list of sacred themes In all 
four his intention to treat the subject in dramatic form is patent. 
The iwo jint The two first — mere enumerations of possible dia- 
drafts matis ftrsona — run thus^, it will be seen that the 

longer list is simply an expansion of the other 


the Persons 


the Persons 


Michael 
Heavenly Love 
Choms of Angels 
Lucifer 

serfent 

Conscience 
Death 
Labour '' 

Steknesse 

Discontent y mutes 
Ignorance 
with otheis. 

Faith 
Hope 
Charity 


Moses^ 

yustice\ Mercte, Wtsdome 

Heervenly Love 

Hesperus the Evening Starre 

Chorus of Angtls 

Lucifer 

Adam 

Eve 

Conscience^ 
labour 
Steknesse 
Discontent 
I^noranct 
Feare 
Death 
Faith 
Hope 
Chanty 


mutes 


^ As they are in the original, without any modernisation Neither 
IS introduced with any tide 

® Mdton wrote, "Moses or Michael,” and afterwards deleted or 
Michael 

^ The epithet divine, qualifying Justice, was inserted and then 
crossed out agam 

* After Conscience Milton added Death, as in the first list, then 
deleted it, and placed Death among the ‘ mutes ’ (niutce persouce, 
characters who appeared widiout spenkmg) 
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These lists are crossed out , and underneath stands a much 
fuller sketch, m which the action of the tragedy is 77^, 
showTi, and the division into acts observed Here, 
too, Ave first meet with the title Paradise Lost The scheme is 
as follows 


Paradise Lost The Pei sons 

Moses TipoXoytCei, recounting how he assiinid his true bodie, 
that it corrupts not because of hts^ with God in the mount, de- 
clares the like of Enoch and Eltah, besides the purity of y^ place, 
that ceitaine pure winds, dues, and clouds pi aserve it from cor- 
ruption j whence exhorts to the sight of God, tells they^ cannot 
se Adam in the state of innocence by icason of thire stiP 
Justice 1 

Mercie >■ debating what should become of man if he fall 

Wisdomc J 

Chonts of Angels sing a hyinne of y Ci cation 

Act 2 

Heavenly Love 
Evening starre 

Chorus sing the manage song and describe Paradise 


Act 3 

Litafer contnving Adams mine 

Chorus feares for Adam and relates Lucifeis rebellion and fall 


Act 4. 

Adanf 
Eve 

Consaciice cites them to Gods exaimnatioii 
Chorus bewails and tells the good Adam hath lost 


'j- fallen 


J- We must supply some word, c g being 

* They, i c the imaginary audience to whom the prologue is 
addressed Cf the commencement of Coinus 
= After this the first act begins 
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Act 5 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise 
ficesenled bj> an angel with 
Labour 
Griefe 
Hatred 
Eiivic 

Warre , 

Famine mutes to wltomc he gives tUv e names 

Pestilence ^ hkciuisc Winter, Heat, Temfest, etc 
Stcknesse 
Discontent 
Ignorance 
Feare 

Death cnterd 
into y‘ world J 
Faith I 

Hope > comfort him and instruct him 
Chanty ) 

Chorus bnefly concludes 

This draft of the tragedy, which occurs on page 35 of the 
TJu fmtrih MS , IS not deleted , but Milton was still dissatisfied, 
and later on^page 40, we come to a fourth, and 
concludmg, scheme — which reads thus 


Adam unparadiPd^ 

The angel Gabnel, either descending or entenng^ shewing 
since this globe was created, his ficquency as much on earth, as 
in heavn, desenbes Paradise Next the chorus shewing the 
reason of hts commin^ to keep his watch in Paradise after 
Lucifers rebellion by command from God, and withall expressing 

I Underneath was wntten, and crossed out, an alternative title — 
Adams Banishment 

- Cf the second stage direction in Comas — “The Attendant Spirit 
descends or enters ” 
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lA fJii' /o sff, ittir^ lno"L< morf coucantng this excellent twre 
rreat ne nat The angel Gabnit^ as bj /its nan e signifying a 
pj nice of f‘a~ocr^ i rating'^ Paradise stnih a more free office, passes 
by tie slaltcn of chorus, and dcsutd by them t dates what he 
Inro <f mar —as tin a cation of Eve with thm love and 
V nrta^e After tins Lnnfer apfeares aftn his overthow, 
beViCans hnnself seels r,wcnge on man, the thorns prepaic 
resistance at Its first affromh, at last afUr discourse of enmity 
0/ Cither side hr departs, svhcieat the cJtoms sings of the batlell, 
ard~nctorte in hcavn against / nn and his auomplices, as before 
after the frst acf was sung a hymn of the cnation Hcir^ 
agtvr. may ap/>ear Lnafrr re/atir g, and tnsnlfmgtn what In had 
don to the destinction of mat Man nert and Eve having by 
fits tin e bin sedndt by the sirpcnt apptans tonfnstdly coved d 
w.th lea-oes, conscience ti. a shape acensts him, Justiu cites him 
to the plait wlather fehova calUd for him In the n can wink 
the chorus enltr tarns the sfagt , tuul is inform'd by some anqd the 
n ant cr of h s fall, heer^ tin choms bewatlcs Adams fall Adam 
then and Eve returnc and accuse one another, but especially 
A dan, fayes the blame to Ins wife, is stub bo tn in Ins offence 
f tsfue appLiircs, reasons with him, cotivnicis him The^ chot us 
adn ontshdh Adam, and bids } tm beware by Luefets example 
of nnpentiente The angel is sent to banish them out of Para- 
dise, but bejore causes to fasst befort I ts eyes tn shapes a mas! of 
all the cvtlls of tins Ife and world, he ts hnmbt d, rdents, dis- 
pairts At last appiarcs Mercy, comforts hint, promises the 
sMcsstah, then calls tn Faith, Hope, and Chat liy, instructs htm 
lie rcpd'ts, gives God the glory, submitts to Ins penalty The 
cl o> ns bnefiy concludes Compare tins with the fot mcr draught 
(i e. diaft) 

* his, i c. the chorus’s, he makes the chorus now n singular, now a 
plural, noun The irregularity of the style of the whole entry, with its 
lack of punctuaUon, shows that U is increl) a jotting, such as an>onc 
might commit to a pm ate nicmormdum book 

* Passing through, cf Comus 413 ^ 1 e in the third draft 

*■ Each of these sentences was an after thought, added below or m 
Uic margin 
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With regard to the subject, therefore, thus much is clear 
as carlj as 164.1—2 Milton has manifested an tmmistnkcablc 
preference for the story of the lost Paradise, and the ciidcncc 
ofthcTnnit) MSS coincides with the lcstimon\ of Aubrej and 
Phillips, who sa) that the poet did, about 1G42, commence the 
composition of a drama on this theme— of which drama the 
opening verses of Pittadisc Lost, book IV (Satan’s address to the 
sun), formed the eaordium It is, I think, by no means nnpro 
bable that some other portions of the epic arc reall} fragments of 
this unfinished worL Milton maj have written two or tlirec hun- 
dred lines, have kept them in his dcsl , and then, jears aftenv ird, 
when the project was resumed, have made use of them where 
opportunit) offered Had the poem, however, been completed 
m accordance with his original conception we should have had 
a tragedj, not an epic 

Of this there is abundant proof The third and fourth 
rhtfrf's! sketches, as has been observed, are dramatic On 
xmrk to it a llic first page of thesc entries, besides those lists of 
tr^sfiy dnvnalts pusora which we have treated as tlic 
first and second sketches, stand the words “n/Zier 1 raged ics,” 
followed b) the cnumcr.ation of several feasible subjects The 
list of Bntish subjects is prefaced with the licadmg — “Pntislu 
Trag''(ie tragedies) Wicrevcr Milton has outlmcd the treat 
ment of anj of the Scnptural themes a tragedj is clcarlj' 
indicated Twice, indeed, another form is mentioned — the 
pastoral, and probablj a dramatic pastoral w.as intended^ 
These, however, arc evceptions, serving to emphasise his 
le.aning towards tragedj 

But what sort of tragedj'? I think we maj' fairlj conclude 
that, if carried out on the lines laid down in the fourth sketch, 
Adam tntparadtdd would have borne a verj marked resem- 

‘ These are the two entries in the MS rcferrcel to Tntnslna, 
a Pastoral cut oj Ruth, anti— r/’e shtef shearers ttt Canrul, a Pastoral 
I 15 There is bat one glance at the epical style, in the list of 
“Bntish Tragedies,” after mentioning an episode in the life of King 
Alfred appropnatc to dnmatic Iwndhng, he adds — “A Hero call 
Tocm maj be founded somwherc in Alfreds rugm. ” 
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blancc to Satnson As^onis/cs it would h.ave conformed, in the 
mam, to the same type— that, namely, of the ancient 
Greek drama With the romantic stage of the ttc Gnd 
Elizabethans Milton appears to have felt little 
sjmpathy^ else he would scarce have written certain verses m 
// Fatsttoso^ Nor do I believe that his youthful enthusiasm 
for Shakespeare endured long^ certainly, within a few years of 
the period of which wc arc speaking he penned the unfortunate 
passage in Eilonoklastes which only just escapes being a sneer 
at Shakespeare , Avhile the condemnation of one important aspect 
of Shakespearian tragedy m the preface to Savison Ag-onistes is 
too plain to be misinterpreted So had Milton been minded to 
dramatise the story of Macbeth — wc have marked its presence 
m the list of Scottish subjects — his ^lacbcih would have differed 
toio ccvlo from Shakespeare’s In the same waj, his tragedy of 
Panxdtse Lost wonid have been w’holly un-Shakespeanan, wholly 
un-Elizabethan Nor would it have had any affinity to the 
drama of Milton’s contemporaries^, those belated Elizabethans 
bungling with exhausted matenals and fonns that had lost all 
vilaht) Tragedy for Milton could mean but one tiling — the 
tragic stage of the Greeks, the “dramatic constitutions” of 
Sophocles and Eunpides and w'hen we examine these sketches 
of Paradise Lost w c find in them the familiar features of Athe- 
nian drama — certain signs eloquent of the source on which the 
poet has drawm 

Let us, for example, glance at the draft of Adam unpaiadidd 
Milton has kept the “unities” of place and time 

This s/unvn 

The scene does not change , it is set m some part ^ rnw/O 
of Eden, and everything represented before the 
eyes of the audience occurs at the same spot But whoso 
regards the unity of place must suffer a portion of the action to 
happen off tlie stage — not enacted in the presence of the audi- 

J On this point see Appmdix io S ^ , pp iGi, 163 

® II 101, 102, see note on them 

® See note on L'Al 133, 134 (Pitt Press cd ) 

* In the treatise On Education, 1644, he speaks of “our common 
rhymers and piny writers” as “despicable creatures,” IV ni 474 

d 2 
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cnce (as in a modern play where Uic scene changes), but reported. 
In Samson Agomstes Milton employs the tradiUonal device of 
the Greek tragedians— he rdalcs the catastrophe by the mouth 
of a messenger So here tlic temptation by the serpent is not 
represented on the scene . it is described— parUy by Lucifer, 
“relating, and insulting in what he had don to the destruction 
of man , ” partly by an angel who informs the Chorus of the 
manner of the fall Again, the unity of time is obscrv'cd The 
time over which the action of a tragedy might estend, according 
to the usual practice of the Greek dramatists, was twenty-four 
hours In Samson Agomstes the action begins at sunnse and 
ends at noon, thus occupying scicn or eight hours In A/fam 
nttparadidd the action would certainly not c\cccd the customary 
twenty-four hours Again a Chorus is introduced (sure sign of 
classical influence), and not only introduced, but handled exactly 
as Milton, follow ing his Greek models, has handled it in Samson 
Agomstes that is to say, closely identified with the action of 
the tragedy, even as Aristotle recommends that it should be* 
Further, in the fourth scheme the division into acts is carefully 
avoided — an advance this on the third scheme Similarly, in 
Samson Agomstes Milton avoids splitting up the play into 
scenes and acts, calbng attention to the fact in his preface. 
Proofs® of Milton’s classical bias might be multiplied from these 
Milton MSS , and personally 1 have no doubt that when he 
began the tragedy of which Aubrey and Phillips speak, he 
meant to revive in English the methods and style of his faiounte 

* Sec Introduction to S A , pp xxxu — xxxvi 

s Thus, opart from /* Z , the Scnplural themes whereof the fullest 
sketches are given, are three imgedics severally entitled Isaac rtdttfrd, 
Baptutes (uc on the subject of John llic Baptist and Herod), and 
Sodom bunting In each the two uniUcs (Umc and place) are kept, 
and a Chorus used In Isaac redremd the incident of the sacnficc 
IS reported, and the desenpUon of the character of tlie hero Abraham 
as Milton meant to depict him is simply a paraphrase on Anstollc’s 
dehnition of the ideal tragic hero Most of the oilier subjects bare 
a sub-title such as the Creel tragedians employed To a classical 
scholar the bcatmg of such evidence is patent 
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Greek poets But the scheme soon had to be abandoned , and 
not till a quarter of a century later was it executed, with only 
a change of subject, m Sanison Agontsics'^ 

The third penod m the genesis of Paradise Lost dates from 
1658 In that year, according to Aubrey, Milton “ p„radue 
began the poem as we know it By then he had 
gone back to the epic style. He was still Secretary, but his 
duties were very light, and allowed him to devote himself to 
poetrj’’ At the Restoration he was in danger, for some time, of 
his life, and ivas impnsoned for a few months But in spite of 
this interruption, and of his blindness^, the epic was comfieudand 
finished about 1663 The history of each of his 
longer poems shows that he was exceedingly careful in revising 
his works — loth to let them go forth to the world till all that 
was possible had been done to achieve perfection It is 
Aubrey’s statement that Zfj/ was completed m i66j, 
while Milton’s fnend Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker, desenbes 
in a famous passage of his Autobiography how in 1665 the poet 
placed a manusenpt in his hands — “bidding me take it home 
with me and read it at m> leisure, and, when I had so done, 
return it to him vith my judgment thereupon When I came 
home, and had set myself to read it, I found it was that ex- 
cellent poem which he intituled Paradise Lost'' Ellwood’s 
account may be reconciled with Aubrey’s on the reasonable 
supposition that the interval between 1663 and 1665 was spent 
in revision Still, some delay in publishing the poem ensued 
On the outbreak of the Plague in 1665 Milton had left London, 
retinng to Chalfont in Buckinghamshire, where Ellwood had 
rented a cottage for him He returned in the next year, 1666, 

^ The point IS important because it disposes of the silly notion that 
Jililton borrowed the idea of uriting a tragedy on the classical model 
from die pKy of Samson by the Dutch poet Vondel See Appendix to 
.S’ , pp 162 — 164 

- According to Edu-ud Phillips, Milton dictated the poem to any 
one uho chanced to be present and was willing to act as amanuensis , 
afterwards Phillips u ould go over the MS , correcting errors, under his 
uncle’s direction 
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but again there was delay— this time through the great 1 ire of 
London which disorganized business Not till iCdy 
Pub'ithtd Paradise Ijod appear m print The date of 

the agreement drawn up between Milton and his pubhshci bj 
tw’hich he received an immediate paj meat of and retained 
iccrtam rights over the future sale of the book— is dated April 
lay, 1667 The date on which Putadise Im/ was entered in the 
'Stationers’ Register is August 20, 1667 No doubt, copies were 
in circulation in the autumn of this year 

This first edition of Paiadtse Jjisi raises curious points’ of 
bibliography into which there is no need to enter 
here, but we must note three things (1) The 
poem was divided into — not twelve books but — ten 
(11) In the earlier copies issued to the public there were no 
prose Att'itnuidSj these (written, we may suppose, bj Milton 
hunscK) were printed all together and inserted at the coin* 
mcnccmcnt of each of the later volumes of this first edition — an 
awkward arrangement changed in the second cihtion (lu) 
Milton prcfived lo the later copies the brief prefalory note on 
TAe Ferse, evphtning why he Ind used blank verse, and it was 
preceded by the address of TAe Pn/iter la tbt Rutdtr It 
seems that the number of copies printed in the first edition was 
1500, and the statement of another payment made by the 
publisher to Milton on account of the sale of the book shows 
that by Apnl 26, 1669, 1 c a year and a half after the date of 
publication, 1300 copies had been disposed of 


' For example, no lew than nine disimcl title pages of thii ctlilion 
Jmve lietn traced This means that, Ihoiigli the whole edition was 
printed in t 66 y, only a limited number of copies were Inmnd up and 
issued m that year The rest would be kejit in stock, unbound, and 
published in instalments, as tequircrl lienee new matter could lie 
inserted (such as the prose drporten's), and in each instalment it would 
be just as easy lo liind up a new title page as to use the old one. Often 
the date had to Ik changed and we find that two of them, pages licar 
the year 1667, four, 166S, and three, iddp Seven have Milton’s 
name m full, two, only his initials Mr I.eigh Sotheby has collated 
them carefully m his book on Milton’s autograph, pp 81— S4 
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In 1674 the second edition was issued — with several changes 
First, the epic was divided into twelve books, a 
more Vergilian number, by the sub-divisioni of 
books VII and X Secondly, the prose Arguments 
were transferred from the beginning and prefixed to the re- 
spective books to which they severally belonged Thirdly, a 
few' changes^ were introduced into the text— few of any great 
significance Four years later, 1678, came the third edition, 
and in 1688 the fourth This last ivas the ivell- 
known folio published by Tonson , Paradise Rt- {"J" 
gained and Samson Agonisies ivcre bound up with 
some copies of it, so that Milton’s three great works were 
obtainable m a single volume The first annotated edition of 
Patadtse Lost was that edited by Patrick Hume in 1695, being 
the sixth reprint. And during the last century editions® were 
very numerous 

There is, indeed, little ground for the view which one so 
frequently comes across — that Paiadisc Lost met 
with scant appreciation, and that Milton was neg- ^fp/.recinie’J' h 
Icclcd by his contemporaries, and without honour 
m his lifetime To the general public epic poetry 
w'lll never appeal, more especially if it be steeped in the 
classical feeling that pervades Paradise Lostj but there must 
have been a goodly number of scholars and lettered readers to 
welcome the work — else why these successive editions, appear- 
ing at no very length} intervals? One thing, doubtless, which 
prejudiced its popularity was the personal resentment of the 
Rojalist classes at Milton’s political actions They could not 

® See note on Xii i — 5 

~ For examples occumng in tins volume, see V ^02, 627, 636— 6+1 
It was to this scconcl edition that the commendatory verses — the English 
set by the poet Andrew Marvell — were prefixed 

® Preeminent among them is Bishop Newton’s edition (1749) He 
was the first editor who look pains to secure accuracy of text, doing, 
on a smaller scale, for Milton what Theobald did for Shakespeare 
His services loo in the elucidation of certain aspects (notably the Senp 
tural) of Milton’s learning have never been surpassed 
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forget his long identification with republicanism , and there rvas 
much m the poem itself— co\ ert sneers and gibes— uhich would 
repel many who were loyal to the Church and the Court 
Further, the style of Pat adise Lost was something very different 
from the prevailing tone of the literature then current and 
popular Milton was the last of the Elizabethans, a lonely 
survival hngenng on into da>s when French influence was 
beginnmg to dominate English taste. Even the metre of his 
poem must have sounded strange to cars familianscd to the 
ensp clearness and epigrammatic nng of the rhjmied couplet 
Yet, m spite of these obstacles, many whose praise was worth 
the having were proud of Milton they felt that he had done 
honour to his country He was accorded that which he had 
sought so earnestly — acceptance as a great national poet, and 
It is pleasant to read* how men of letters and social distinction 
would pay visits of respect to him, and how the whitc-wmgcd 
Fame bore his name and reputation abroad, so that foreigners 
came to England for the especial purpose of seeing him 

There has been much discussion about the “sources” of 
Patiidisc Lost, and writers well nigh as countless 
Tht suffesed as Vallombrosa’s autumn leaves have been thrust 
Paradise Lest forth from their obscunt> to claim the honour of 
having “inspired ” (as the phrase is) the great epic. 
Most of these unconscious claimants were, like enough, un- 
known to Milton, and out of the motley, many-tongued throng 
Mr Mark Pattison thinks it worth while — perhaps as a con- 
cession to tradition— to mention but three 

First comes the Italian poet Giovanm-Battista Andrcmi- 
4itdm “ -Essat sitr/aPo^ste JSpt^ue written m 

' ■idama * 727 ) related that Milton, during his residence at 
Florence in 1638 — 9, saw “a comedy called 
The subject of the plaj was the Fall of Man thd actors, the 
Devils^, the Angels*, Adam, Eve, the Serpent, Death, and the 

* In the memoir by Phillips, and in Aubrey 

‘ He lived 1578—1652 

^ 1 e Lucifer, Satan, Beelzebub 

* Among them being the Archangel Michael 
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Seven Mortal Sms Milton pierced through the absurdity of 
that performance to the hidden majesty of the subject , which, 
being altogether unfit for the stage, yet might be, for the genius 
of Milton, and his only, the foundation of an epick poem ” What 
authonty he had for this legend Voltaire does not say It is 
not alluded to by any of Milton’s contemporary biographers 
It may have been a mere invention* by some ill-ivisher of the 
poet, a piece of malicious gossip arculated out of political spite 
against the great champion of republicanism But it has given 
nse to vanous conjectures as that Milton may have met 
Andremi himself, or may have read^^ the work, if he did not 
actually see it represented All of which is quite possible but 
then it IS equally possible that none of these things happened 
We have only this random remark b> Voltaire, unsupported b> 
a scrap of satisfactory external evidence, and not substantiated 
by any striking internal resemblance between the Adaino and 
Paicuiise Lost E\en to accept the Voltairean theory were only 
to admit that Andreim’s play may have supplied Milton with a 
notion of what the subject which is common to the two poets 
might be made to yield Seeing the Adaino represented, or 
reading it, Milton may have discovered and been impressed 
by the “hidden majesty” of the theme that is like enough 
only we could Avish some more conclusive testimony than 
Voltaire’s unconfinned account that Milton did ever either see 
or peruse the play 

The second claimant is the Dutch poet, Joost van den 
Vondel He was contemporary with Milton, and 
the author of a great number of works Among "Lfiapr" 
them were several dramas on Scnptural subjects 

* Even Johnson, no friendly cntic of Milton, dnractensed it as "a 
wild and unauthonsed story ” 

® It had been printed in 1613, and again in 1617 The title page 
of the first edition describes the work as “ L’Adamo, Sacra Rapresen- 
tationc, da Gioi'anni Battista Andreini Mtlano, A translation 

by Ilayley was printed in Cowper’s edition of Milton He vould Ik; 
clever who should find aught markedly Miltonic in the Adaino Pope 
could not (according to Spence, Anecdotes) 
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With three of them Milton is supposed by some witcrs to have 
been acquainted These are Luci/ii (i654)> 2. drama on the 
revolt of the angels and their fall from heaven, Jolm the 
Messenger (1662), and Adatn tn Banishment (1664) In a 
worki published a few years since it was contended that Milton 
borrowed a good deal from these three poems — a view from 
which I beg leave to dissent It is unsupported by a shred of 
external testimony, and is intrinsically unlikely 

That Milton had probably heard of Vondcl may be conceded 
Vondel enjoyed a great reputation, beside which, there was in 
the lyih centurj’ much intercourse between England and Hol- 
land, and Milton from his position as Secretary, no less than 
from his controversies with Salmasius and Moms, must hare 
had his thoughts constantly directed towards the Netherlands 
Also, we learn that he had some knowledge of 
Wmi'andctt the Dutch language. But it will be observed that 

-ttfw ht(rsi.n . . - , t 1 i 1 t 

i<f Mtitont the earliest of the poems uith which he is thought 
to have been too cons ersant, namely Lun/er, was 
not published till after his blindness, while by the time that 
the last of them, Adam tn Banishment, appeared, Paiadise 
Lost vi&s almost completed It is impossible that Milton read 
a line of the w orks himself if he knew them at all, it must ha\ c 
been through the assistance of some reader or translator, and 
considering how' many details concerning the last years of 
Milton’s life have surviied, it is exceeding curious that this 
reader or translator should have escaped mention, and that 
the Vondehan fiction should not have been heard of till a 
century after the poet’s death For there were plenty of people 
ready to do him an ill-tum and damage his repute, and 
plagiansm from his Dutch contemporary would have been 
an excellent cry to raise. As it is, Milton’s biographcrs—and 
contemporaries— Phillips, Aubrey, Toland, Antony h Wood, 
are absolutely silent on the subject Phillips indeed and 
Toland expressly mention the languages in which Milton used 
to have works read to him The list is extensive it includes 

^ I allude lo Mr Edmundson’s j\Mon ana VcnJel (1885) 
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Hebrew, SjTinc, Greek, Lntm, hnhnn, Spanish and French 
and u does r ct include Dutch— a most significant omission 

In default of t\tcmnl proof those rtho put fon\ard this 
Ignoble thcor> of plagiarism have recourse to the test of the 
p-vralicl passage- the) cilenlnt the) conceive lobe similarities 
of thought, description and expression hclnccn Vondcl's three 
jaoems and Ar/ "t^sse /^r/and P^nadisc This lest is 

nluaa-s un‘enisfictor)~c\cn when the writers compared use the 
same a elude of expression, n common language But applied 
to writers separated In difference of tongue the test becomes 
well nigh worthle^s It will proxc c\cr) thing — or nothing )ou 
J axe onlx to lake passages that treat of the same subject and 
translate the one as far as nia) be, into the actual words of 
the otlicr, and the charge of plagiarism xxill seem proved up 
to ilic hilr But the process docs not commend itself to im 
partial critics, and I think that any unbiassed reader who 
c-xai.ijncs f lies e supposed swmJ irities bctu cen Mil- 
ton and \ ondel will be of opinion, that the most 
arc mcrclx iidiculous — no similarities at all— and v»ri/ 
lint the fexv \ondcban jns^ages xxhich ma> be 
compared quite Icgitmiatcl) with parts of Paii^dtsi J^st onl) 
sme to illustrate the ckmcntarj truth that writers xx’lio liandle 
the same themes must meet in periodic points of resemblance’ 

'Ihcrc remains the so-called Cxdmon ]\vaphnxsc In the 
Bodleian IS llic manuscript of an Old Fnghsh Ccriimon 
metrical Pt}uxpn<xs<. of parts- of the Old Testa- 
ment This xxork was long attributed to the Northumbrian reli- 
gious xxritcr C.edmon, of xxhom Bede speaks Crcdinon lixcd m 
the sexenth centur)' He is supposed to haxe died about 670 
Tlicrc is no reason for thinking that he was not the author of 
sacred poems, as Bede represents him to have been , but there 
IS also no possibility of believing that the Paraphrase, as xvc 
haxe It, xx as written b) him It is a composite xxork in xxhich 

’ Tliia \ ondtl question is (li-ctisscd at some dtlsil in nn esn) np 
pendcflloiii) cilitionof j1e;misfes{V\\X Tress Scries), pp 1*8 — 168 

- Kamel) Grn sis, Cxedsts niid Dantd It is the paraphrase of 
Get rsts dial would haxe conccrncxl Milton niosl 
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se^eral hands may be traced, and the different^st>les belong to 
a date long subsequent to Ciedmon^ The MS was once in the 
possession of Archbishop Usher He presented it m 1651 to 
his secretary, the Teutonic scholar, Pranas Dujon, commonly 
called Franciscus Jumus Junius published the MS at Am- 
sterdam in 1655 Milton never sav/ the Paraphrase m pnnt, 
for the same reason that he neier saw Vondel’s Luaftr But 
inasmuch as Junius had been settled in England -since 1620, 
It IS quite likely that he knew Milton* , if so, he may have 
mentioned the Paraphrase^ and even translated parts of it 
Here, however, as in the previous cases of Andreini and 
Vondel, we cannot get beyond conjecture , the question resolves 
itself perforce into the imtatmg ‘perhaps,’ ‘may plus the 
inevntable parallel passage For just as one cntic is ready with 
his “resemblances" from the Adamo, and another with reams of 
crude commonplace from Lucifer, so the victims of the Caedmon 
fallacy have their set of pet parallels betwi>.t the Paraphrase 
(which in Its Old English dress w-is probably unintelligible to 
Milton*) and Paradise Lost And though we have mentioned 
but three of these supposed “sources” of Paradise Lost — perhaps 
three too many — jet there be who shall saj how manj* other 
works in which “resemblances" have been detected? In fact, 
w hat It comes to is this almost every w ork (no matter w hat the 
language) dealing with the same subject as Paradise Lost and 
wntten pnor to it, has been seized on and made to serve the 
purposes of the traffickers in parallel passages Dutch epics 

* See the article hj Mr Henry Bradley m the Dicitonary of 
Diogiaphy There is also a good discussion of the authorship of the 
work in the Appendix to Professor Ten Bnnk’s Early English Lsie- 
raiurc. 

* This was first pointed out by Sharon Turner , see also Masson, 
Ltje,w 557 

* Inaverj ingemous paper m Anglia, iv pp 401—405, Professor 
M aelckcr argues that Milton had not much knowledge of Anglo Saxon 
In his Hutory of BrUain he hnbituallj quotes Latin Chronicles, and in 
one place virtually admits that an Old English chromdc was not 
intelligible to him 
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(witli ''tlie very Dutch sublimity” which Southey discovered in 
the Anacnt Maimer), Latin epics and tragedies^ by German 
and Scotch and English scholars, Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese poems aU bring gnst to the mill, and the outcome is a 
mass — gross as a mountain, open, palpable— of what Dr Masson 
justly terms “labonous nonsense” 

Now to prove a negative is proverbially difficult, and it is 
beyond any man’s power to demonstrate that 
Milton was not acquainted \vith Andreini, or 
Vondel, or Cmdmon®, or some of the other wnters 
He may have known their works he may have been indebted 
to them for an occasional suggestion It is an open question 
It admits of no decisive settlement one way or the other, 
because we have no decisive evidence — external or internal 
But that Milton “plagiarised” from them , that in any of them 
lay the “origin” of Paradise Lostj that the qualities which have 
made the epic immortal were due, in the faintest degree, to 
any other genius than that of Milton himself these are fond 
delusions, vainly imagined, without warranty, and altogether 
to be cast out 

We must indeed recognise in Milton’s style the impress 
of four great influences — these being the Bible, the 
classics, the Italian poets , and English l iterature 
Of the Bible he possessed a knoivledge^ch as few cet^sctmtbu 
have had There are hundreds of allusions to it 
the words of Senpture underlie some part of the text of every 
page of Paradise Lostj and apart from verbal TJieBtbU 
remmiscences there is much of the spirit that 

^ There was a Latin tragedy, Adamits Exid, by the jurist Grotius 
Milton met Grotius in Pans (as he tells us in the De/ensto Seciittda), and 
quotes him in his prose works Probably he read the tragedy 

* I may note in passmg that " resemblances ” every whit as stnlang 
as those which are cited from the Paraphrase may be found m Cynewulfs 
Christ by any one who will study the beautiful edition of that poem 
lately edited by Mr Gollancz of Christ’s College. Yet who would contend 
that the Codex Exoniensts, -wrapped in the cloistered obscunty of a 
chapter house, was known to Milton ? IdenUty of inspiration (the 
Senpture) explains slmilanty 
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pervades that noblest achievement of the English tongue 
Scarcely less powerful was (he influence of the 
rhiciaiiict Milton’s allusivcncss extends over the 

whole empire of classical humanity and letters, and to the 
scholar his work is full of the exquisite charm of endless 
reference to the noblest things that the ancients have thought 
and said That he was deeply versed in Italian 
Unhanfotu labours of his early editors have abun- 

dantly proved , and their comparative studies are confirmed by 
the frequent mention of Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto and 
others in his prose works and correspondence In 
English htemture I imagine that he had read 
cver> thing worth reading Without doubt, he w-as 
most affected b) “our admired Spenser*” He was, says- 
Dr)’dcn, “the poetical son of Spenser Milton has 
Si^ntr, and acknowledged to me that Spenser was his ongmal ” 

ih< '>/trurnnn ... _ , . r . 

se/tvi And there was a Spensenan school of poets, mostly 

Cambndge men, and some of them conicmimrary 
with Milton at the Unuersitj, with whose works he ct idcnil) had 
a considerable acquaintance Among these the two Fletchers 
were conspicuous — Giles Fletcher, author of the sacred poems 
C/inst's Vtclortt on Eatth and Christ's Triumph in lleavtii, 
and Phineas Flclchcr, author of The Pin pie Islatuf The 
influence of the Fletchers is manifest in Milton’s carlj poems**, 
and It is traceable in Paradise Lost Finall), we must not 
forget Sylvester Joshua Sylvester (of whom little is known 
beyond that he was bom in 1563, died in i6rS, and 
' diversified the profession of merchant with the 
making of much rhjmc translated into cxcccdingl} 
Spensenan verse The Divine Weeks and Works of the French 


‘ Ammadversions, P IF in 84 On Milton’s feeling for Spenser, 
sec the detailed note to 7 / Pamroso 116— no 
** Preface to P tiles 

’ See the Introdtuhon to Comas, p xxxvnt, and that to L}cidas, 
pp xlv— xlvi Besides Ihc Fletchers, Henry More, the famous •' Cam' 
bridge Platonist,” might be mentioned Milton must have known him 
nt Christ’s College 
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poet, Du Bartas^ The subject of this very lengthy work is the 
story of Creation, with the early history of the Jews The 
translation was amazingly popular Dryden confessed that he 
had once preferred Sylvester to Spenser There is no doubt 
that Milton studied Sylvester m his youth , and The Divine 
Weeks IS certainly one of the works whereof account must be 
taken in any attempt to estimate the literary influences that 
moulded Milton’s style 

But a wntcr may be influenced by others, and not “pla- 
giansc,” and it is well to remember that from Vergil downwards 
the great poets have exercised their royal nght of 
adapting the words of their forerunners and in- 
fusing into them a fresh charm and suggestion, 
since in allusion lies one of the chief delights of 
literature It is well, also, to realise wherein lies the greatness ^ 
of Pntadise Iu>sl, and to understand that all the borrowing in 
the world could not contnbule a jot to the qualities which have 
rendered the epic “a possession for ever” What has made the 
poem live is not the story, nobly though that illustrates the 
eternal antagonism of nghteousness and wrong, and the over- 
throw of evil, nor the construction, though this is sufficiently 
artistic, nor the learning, though this is vast, nor the charac- 
terisation, for which there is little scope not these things, 
though all arc factors in the greatness of the poem, and m all 
Milton rises to the height of his argument — but the incom- 
elevation of the style, “the shap ing^pirit ot Imagma- 
tion,” andHie mere'majcsty of the music 

^ Sylvester translated a good deal from Du Ilartas beside the Divine 
Weeks , and rhymed on his own account Dr Grosart lias collected his 
works into two bulky \olum(,s 
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Something must be said on the subject of the metre of 
Paradise Lost,, and the prefatorj note, alreadj 
S-’r mentioned, m which Milton estimates the com- 
parative ments of blank \erse and rbj'rae can 
not be omitted. It runs thus ^ 

“The Verse. 

The measure is English heroic verse without nme, as that 
of Homer in Greek, and of \^rgil m Latin, nmc being no 
necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem or good v erse, in 
longer norks espeaally, but the imention of a barbarous age to 
set off wretched matter and lame metre , graced indeed smee bj 
the use of some famous modem poets, earned away b> custom, 
but much to their own vexation, hmdrance, and constraint to 
express many things othennse, and for the most part worse, 

* Preceded by some remarks from the publisher 
“ Tke Printer to the Risder 

Courteous Reader, there was no Argument at first intended to the 
book, but for the satisfaction of many that ha\e desired it, I ha\e 
procured it, and withal a reason of that which stumbled many others, 
whv the poem tunes not. — 5 StrrmotU ” 
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llian else they would have expressed them Not without cause 
therefore, some both Italian and Spanish poets of prime note 
ha\ c rejected nmc both in longer and shorter works, as have 
also long since our best English tragedies, as a thing of itself, 
to all judicious ears, trinal and of no true musical delight , 
vhicli consists only in apt numbers, fit quantity of syllables, 
and the sense variously drawn out from one verse into another, 
not in the jingling sound of like endings, a fault aioided by the 
learned anaents both in poetry and all good oratory This 
neglect then of nmc so little is to be taken for a defect, though 
It may seem so perhaps to vulgar readers, that it rather is to be 
esteemed an example set, the first m English, of ancient liberty 
recovered to heroic poem, from the troublesome and modem 
bondage of nming ’’ 

Milton’s attitude towards rhyme reminds us of the condem- 
nations showered on it by Elizabethan critics 
Aschnm in the (1570) sneers at “our 

rude beggcrly ryming, brought first into Italic by 
Coilus and Htntties, ^\han all good verses and all good learning 
to, were destroyed by them and at last reccyued into England 
by men of excellent wt indccde, but of small learning, and lesse 
judgement in that bchalfc” “Barbarous” is his darling epithet 
for rhymed verse Puttenham^ is of a like mind, saving aside 
“the rhyming pocsic of the barbarians,” and Webbe® in his 
Discourse of English Poetty (1586) takes up the tale, ndicuhng 
it as “tinkcrly \crsc” — “brutish poesie”— '‘a great decay of the 
good order of versifying ” Why Milton should have adopted 
the same position as these Elizabethan critics who approached 
tlic question in a spirit of the merest pedantry, and based their 
objections to rhyme solely on the fact that it was not em- 
ployed by the ancients, it is not easy to say He uses rhyme 
occasionally in Samson Agomsies, in spite of his denunciation 
of it here , and his own early poems arc sufficient refutation 
of the heresy that therein lies “no true musical delight” 

^ ArU of English Pocsic , m Haslcwood, I pp 7 — 9 

® Haslcwood, II 55 
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There is a polemical tone in his remarks, as though he were 
r^>ang to some unnamed antagonist, and I 
cannot help thinking that this preface v as meant 
to be his contnbution to the conlroacrsy then 
raging over the comparative advantages of rhymed and un- 
rh>’med metres on the stage In fact, significant in itself, 
Milton’s opinion becomes doubly so if regarded from the 
standpoint of his contemporaries Hardly could they fail to 
see in It a retort to what Drjden had written in the behalf of 
rhjTue — notably m his Ess(^' of Dramatic Poes} (1665), in 
which the rhymed couplet had been set forth as the best vehicle 
of dramatic expression In play after play Dry den had put his 
theory into practice others had followed his example to 
rhyme or not to rhyone — that had become the great question, 
and here was Milton brushing the matter on one side as of no 
moment, with the autocratic dictum that rhyme was a vain and 
fond thing with which a “sage and serious’’ poet need have no 
commerce. His readers must have detected the contemporary 
application of his words— just as later on they must have 
interpreted his preface to Samson As^omstes, with its pointed 
eulogy of the Greek stage and its depreciation of Restoration 
tragedy (and “other common interludes”), as a counterblast to 
the companson which Dry den had drawn between the modem 
and the classical drama, in the interests of the former 

How ev er, be this correct or not, and superfluous as it may 
seem to us that Milton should justify his adoption of blank 
verse— wherein his surpassing skill is the best of all justifica- 
tions — we have cause to be grateful to the “stumblings” of the 
unlettered which led him to wnie this preface, since it happily 
defines the quahties for which the metre of Paradise Lost is 
remarkable. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Milton’s blank verse is 
Tht '/am Saintsburyi calls the versc- 

paragraph Blank verse is exposed to two dan- 
W7W. gers It may be formal and stiff by being cir- 

cumsenbed to single lines or couplets, or diffuse 


^ Lhzabethan Literature, p 327 
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and formless through the sense and rhythm being earned on 
beyond the couplet In its earlier stages the metre suffered 
from the former tendency It cither closed with a strong pause 
at the end of every line, or just struggled to the climax of the 
couplet 1 Further it never extended until Marlowe took the 
“drumming decasyllabon” into his hands, broke up the fetters 
of the couplet-form, and by the process of overflow earned on 
the rhythm from verse to verse according as the sense required 
It is in his plays that we first get verse in which vanety of 
cadence and pause and beat takes the place of rhyme Milton 
entered on the hentage that Marlowe and Shakespeare be- 
queathed, and brought blank verse to its highest pitch of 
perfection as an instrument of narration 

Bnefly, that perfection lies herein if we examine a page of 
Paradise Lost we find that what the poet has to say is, for the 
most part, conveyed, not in single lines, nor in ngid couplets — 
but in flexible combinations of verses, which wait upon his 
meaning, not twisting or constraining the sense, but suffering it 
to be “vanously drawn out,” so that the thought is merged in 
Us expression 

And these combinations, or paragraphs, arc informed bj a 
perfect mtemal concent and rhytbm — held together 
by a chain of harmony With a writer less sensi- RiYtUmand 
tive to sound this free method of versifying would farnsraf!s^ 
result in mere chaos But Milton’s ear is so 
delicate, that he steers unfaltering through the long, involved 
passages, distnbuting the pauses and rests with a cunning 
which knits the paragraph into a coherent, regulated whole. 
He combines, in fact, the two essential qualities of blank verse 
— ^freedom and form the freedom that admits vanety of effect, 
viithout whTdi ~a long narrative becomes intolerably mono- 
tonous , and the form which saves an unrhymed measure from 
dnfting into that which is nearer to bad prose than to good 
verse. 

Analysis of the metrical pnnciples on which his lines are based 
IS a thorny matter, but without attempting to go fully into a 

^ Cf tlie passage from Gorbodttc, quoted later on 
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subject whereon critics of equal competence hold very dis- 
similar opinions, we may note a few points, to remember 
which IS to have a hey to some of the apparent difBculties of 
his scansion First, be it recollected that the quanUtative 
system of metre wth which the works of Greek and Latin poets 
famihanse us does not apply in English The metrical effects 
of English verse rest on the pnnciplc of accent, and it is 
convenient to regard an accented or stressed s>llablc as long — 
an unaccented or unstressed syllable as short Secondly, the 
tjqjical blank verse is a line of five iambic feet 
Thtiamhc ^ {hat IS, of tcn syllables, rvath five accents or stresses 
falling on the even numbers, ic on syllables 
2, 4, 6, 8, lo These arc typical evamplcs 

“ Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp, and wives his purple wings* ” 

In Its early days, as understood and practised by some pre- 
Shakespeanan writers, blank \ersc conformed 
tigidly to this type "Surely,” complained Gas- 
coigne® in I57S, "I can lament that wee arc fallen 
into suche a play nc and simple manner of WTyting, that tlicrc 
IS none other foote vsed but one But since it is so [let] all 
the wordes in your verse be so placed as the first sillablc may 
sound short or be depressed, the second long or cleuate, the 
third shorte, the fourth long, the fifth sliorte, etc.” 

That this was the accepted notion of blank verse may be 
seen from an extract from the piece which enjoys the honour of 
being the first specimen of English classical tragedy— Go; 

(1561) 

"iiTiy should 1 live and linger forth inj lime, 

In longer life to double my distress? 

O me most woeful wight* whom no mishap 
Long ere this day could have bcrcavetl hence 

* Z IV 763, 764 

» Ccrlaync Notes of Irsiuution vi English Ve/se, 1575 (Arher’s cd 
P 34) 
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Mought not these Innds by fortune or by fate 
Hn\c pierced this breast, and life with iron reft’?” 

And so on, through scene after scene 

No one who recalls the history of blank verse will be sur- 
pnsed that it should have been of this strict iambic 
tjpe. Ihe impulse to abandon rh}me and to sub- rhymed ‘inlTre 
stitute a blank or unrhymed measure was a phase 
of the classicism fostered by the Renaissance 
The standard to which critics appealed then at every turn was 
tlie practice of the Greeks and Romans , and it was under this 
classical tyranny that certain critics and scholar-poets sur- 
rendered the native principle of rhyme, and evolved a monoto- 
nous iambic line — the "pure iambic” as Campion calls it — 
^;\vhich was considered to be a good substitute for the Greek 
s.cnajaus». True, the Greek senarms was a foot longer, and 
admitted other feet than the iambus , but the Elizabethan 
critics deemed that their decasyllabic line, wath its five un- 
itary mg accents, was a very tolerable equivalent for the metre 
of Sophocles and Euripides Saith Ascham in the Sclioolmasier 
(1570), “1 am sure, our English tong will receiuc carmen lam- 
biatm as naturalhc, as either Greke or Latin ” So thought 
others and for a bncf while carmen xambteum had much 
vogue But public taste soon rebelled against this smgle-foot 
measure, and then there came into being the “hcentiate 
iambic^ ” that is, a measure in which the iambic predomi- 
nated, but which permitted the presence of other feet — notably 
the trochee. In the hands of the dramatists — to Marlowe be the 
chief honour given — this “licentiate iambic” developed into 
blank verse 

Now that Milton’s blank verse is “licentiate”— in that it 
admits dissyllabic feet which arc not iambi — few 
critics, I opine, would dispute Let us glance at varmuont 

“77 . . from Ihe tarn 

these dissyllaoic, non-iambic, leet btc type m 

A dissyllabic foot may be of four kinds an 


’ VidenVs speech at the beginning of Act iv — one of the most 
vigorous in the play 

== The phrase is Thomas Campion’s {Art of English Poesie, 1602 — 
see Haslewood, il 168) 
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iambus=a short syllable followed by a long, a trochcc=long 
followed by short, a spondec=two longs, a pyrrhic=two 
shorts Examples of dissyllabic variations arc not 
far to seek. Here are lines with trochees in the 
Italicised parts 

out ( of chaos or if Sion hill' " 

*' In the 1 vinons | of God It was a hilP ” 

“ On a sunbeam ( roift as | a shooting slar^ ” 

“Instruct me, for thou know’st, j th6n from | the first^ ” 
“Which of us who beholds the bright ) stirjace^ ” 

It will be seen that a trochee is admitted m any foot of the 
verse , but it is most common in the first, giving the line a 
vigorous impetus , less common in the third and fourth places , 
rare m the second, and ver)' rare in the fifth® Sometimes wc 
have tw o trochees m the same line — these being examples 

" iini\v^rsal [ reproach, far worse to bearf ” 

“ tiitt[virsal[ly adorned \nth highest praises® ” 

Here, again, arc instances of a spondaic rhythm® 

*'lFtcte all approach far off to fright'®’’ 

“//a/t Sdn 1 of the ( MSst High |, heir of both worlds" ” 


' T I 

4 


® XI 377 » IV 556 

I 19 ® VI 472 

® Jly authonty is Mr Bndges He treats these trochaic feet as " in 
versions of rhjtlim, ” bat ns they arc really trochees, it seems simpler 
to call them accordingly I bchcic that one of the first wnters to admit 
the trochee into blank verse was Marlowe, he limits it to the first, 
third and fourth feet In Shakespeare, as m Milton, it occurs in all 
five, though ofiencst lu the first It generally comes after a pause or an 
emphasised monosyllable, and emphasises the sense of the word on 
which the accent is so shifted For double trochees in Shakespeare, 
cf, perhaps, C^mdehiie i 3 7, '‘S/itstlcss ] liutnl | Happier therein 
than I,” and Comedy of E 1 i 151, "Thirefore, ] merchant, | I’ll 
limit thee this day ’’ (See Abbott’s Graw pp 328 — 330) 

^ ^ ^ VI 34 ^ S A 275 

» "I perpetually find in hUhon’s verse a foot for which ‘Spondee’ 
IB the best name, and it would be difficult to chametense man) of his 
hnes otherwise than by calling them Spondaic’’ (Masson) 

" E. E iv 633 
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As a pyrrhic consists of two short or unaccented syllables, it 
is obvious that any line m which one occurs must 
contain less than tlie normal number of five accents 
This failure of accent is not uncommon in Shakespeare and 
Miltoh Dr Abbott thinks that of Shakespeare’s lines “rather 
less than one of three has the full number of five emphatic 
accents” I doubt whether the instances are so frequent in 
Milton , but they arc sufficiently common to make it desirable 
to remember that five stresses are not essential to a blank 
vcrsc^rather that for variety sake it is necessary that one or 
more should be occasionally remitted The following examples 
show that this may occur in any* of the first four feet 

“ IVhWtir upheld by strength, or chance, or fate- ” 

“ Productfi/if I'm herb, plant, and nobler birth® ” 

“Yet fell remember And fear to transgress* ” 

“Before the heavens thou wert, And At the voice®" 

In the fifth foot there must be some accent, as the last 
syllabic denves a certain stress from the mere fact that it marks 
the close of the line Sometimes there is a double failure of 
accent in the same verse, leaving it rvith only three stresses , 
Mr Bridges instances the line — “ His min^j/^n? of veng«lf«f^ And 
pursuit®” The percentage of such verses in Shakespeare is 
about 7 

In applying this principle of the omission of the accent we 
must bear one thing in mind — that in the majority of cases 
where it happens one of the seemingly unstressed syllables is a 
preposition This is so in no less than nine out of eleven 
examples quoted by Dr Masson as typical Now in respect of 
language Milton belongs to the Elizabethan, not the Restoration, 
age we must compare him with — not Drydcn but — Shake- 
speare , and every student of Shakespeare knows — (the fact was 
pointed out years ago by Sidney Walker)— that prepositions 

* They occur rarely in the first foot, most commonly in the fourth, 
Shakespeare too seldom leaves the first foot without an accent {Abbott, 
13 o) 

2 /• X 1 133 ® IX 111 

® HI 9 ® I 170 


* VI 91a 
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were, for motncal purposes, much fuller and more emphatic 
then than they are now Thus in the phrase “out 
fre^crtiors ^ of” the oj ^ often carries a distinct accent Hence 
It IS quite possible that Milton, with his leaning 
towards Shakespeanan usage, intended sojm stress to fall on 
the prepositions in these feet which, if scanned according to 
our modem practice of gii ing the preposition scarcely any 
stress at all, would be pronounced pj-rrhics Thus m the line — 
“0// a sunbeam, smft as a shooting star” — if Milton stressed 
the preposinon, then the first foot is a trochee, not a pjnrhic 
Again in the line — “Doi ehke sat’st brood/i;j"iw the \ast abyss” 
— if the on IS unstressed, the third foot is a pjTrhic (as Dr 
Masson takes it), and the line has onlj four beats , but if (as 
I should sa}) the preposition does carry' a stress then the foot 
becomes an iambus, and the line gets its proper complement of 
fill e beats To recognise this method of stressing prepositions 
were to reduce b) at least two-thirds the number of lines m 
which the pyTrhic is commonly supposed to occur , but un- 
fortunately m this, as in many other points of his scansion, we 
can never ascertain with entire certainty Milton’s intention, or 
know how exactly he w'lshed his lines to be read. 

And this imperfect knowledge hampers us still more when 


Tris^lzl'cc 

'"anaitem 


we examine the so-callcd insyllabu vanations in 
his verse. Dr Masson recognises them Mr 


Badges rejects them It is a question of ear, of 


personal taste, as must always be the case where scansion 


depends, not on the fixed quantity of syllables, but on a thing 
so unfi-xed and undefined as accent I confess that there are 


lines m Paradise Lost which I am unable to scan on any other 
understanding than that Milton did admit tnsyllabic feet— 
dactyls, anapiests, , and on the other hand, I fad to discover 
them in many of the places where Dr Masson traces their 
presence. I beheve the genumely' tnsyllabic element to be far 
less than he supposes In a true tnsy llabic foot the short or un- 
stressed svllables must, surely, have equal force, but, so far 


1 Cf Jicmeo IV 1 6o, Cerie/ i to ig. (Abbott, Grammar, 
P 357) 
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ai, I cm this not so m manj of the examples cited 

In Hr M.i'^son llni-; in the line tvii 4ii)—“\Vallo\\ingun- 
w Kid), enormous in ihcir pan,’* he sa\s that the third fool is 
an anapest, if so, n< must H\ the saint stress on the last 
sjlhble of ‘'unniehh ” ns on the first of “ monnous but to me 
it reems that the y Ins scatcc an> \ahic at all — it is glided 
over so hghtl) by the voice as to be elided, and the foot be- 
emnts nn nmlnis~-A\ allowing | iinwfcld(y) | cn6r|moiis &c Or 
take tlie line — ' Whom icnson huh equalled, force hath made 
supreme/' W'hat is ihe first fooi^ An ninphibrach, says Dr 
Masson, so tint \\c musr begin the v erse — “ \Vh6m rtilson | bath 
equalled i-c" But 1 suspect that most of us would prefer to hold 
with Air Ibnlgcs tint the last sjll iblc of "rcasc/; " is elided, i c, 
ptmounced so \cr) slightly ihu the word gets the accentual 
value of an emphatic monosyllable, then the first fool may be 
taken as an ordinaia iambus There arc countless similar cases 
thrtnighoiii the tiaj epics and '^amsot , hence the question 
whc’her thc\ ought to be classed as genuinely trisyllabic feel is 
all important Tor mvsclf, comparing them with the trisyllabic 
inovcmctu inverses winch are professedly nnapaistic or dactylic, 

I should sav that in the nniority of instances they arc not, and 
were never intended to be regarded as, trisyllabic feet that on 
the contrary the iambic type is very marked in Milton’s blank 
verse — far more tlian it is m Shakespeare — and that most of the 
apparent vanalions may be made to conform to this type At 
any rate manv of them can be cvplainctl on certain principles 
not peculiar to Milton but observed by Shalcspcarc 

These arc the two pnnciplcs of tltsion and coniraettou 
J2lts707t comprehends not mcrclv the eases where a vowel or 
syllable must be ilroppcd altogether in pronunciation, but those 
numerous cases where the metre shows that a vowel or syllable 
possesses //'i.' less than its normal quanti- 
tative value, so that it is either slurred, or made . 

almost 10 coilcscc \mi1i a preceding or succeeding tvw 
sound Here arc the commoner metliods of cli 
Sion, as 1 understand it 

(i) An unaccented vowel preceding nn accented vowel or 
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diphthong may be elided— in poetry as in colloquial speech , 
this applies to substantival endings such as ion—cf visitatw/t, 
and tc/tce, cf patf^nr^, to adjectival endings auch as riT/,-cf 
ambrosw/, and tattf, d tzdtanf, and tous, cf tedious, and cous, 
cf bount^iw/j Such elisions belong to the currency of every- 
day speech, and scarce need comment. They arc, obviously, 
very numerous 

(ii) “Syllables,” says Dr Abbott’, “ending m vowels are fre- 
quently elided before vowels in reading, though not m wnting ” 
TTiis applies largely to monosyllables— prepositions, pronouns, 
adverbs, and, in particular, the definite article. It explains the 
scansion of lines like 

“ To sound at general doom Tbr angelic blast- ’’ 

“ tVlio highly thus to entitle me vouchsaf 'st^ ” 

“Thou lead’st nw, and to the hand of Heaven submit^ ” 

(ill) Conversely, an unaccented vowel or syllabic following 
an accented vowel or diphthong may be elided this applies to 
words like power, flower— puty, fiery— and participles such as 
seet?!^, flyrw^ It clears up the scansion in 
“Is ple|ty tliusjnnd pure devotion paid^ ” 

“Then, through [the fk|ry pillar and the cloud®’’ 

“Half fiyiiigl , behoves) him now both oar and saiH ” 
“He ceased, and the Arch j angel jic power prepared*" 

(iv) The elision of an unaccented vowel foUowcd by pure > 
IS common in Shakespeare and Milton , the combination er® is 

’ Grammar, p 344 

■ XI 76 The elision m these cases is indicated by the autograph 
manusenpts of Milton’s poems , thus in the Lyndas MS line 33 reads 
—"Temper’d to ih' oaten flute" If Milton elided ‘the’ m Lyndas, 
why not in P A ? 

® XI 170 XI 37J 6 XI 45J ® MI io8 

" n 942 ® M n6 

® Ck again the Lyetdas MS where wc have such elided forms as 
t«jrrre=: watery, 1 u, westering, 1 31 , and viaudrtng in the 

Comm MS ,1 39 , and mured in the Arcades MS , J With these 
examples before us it is easy to see how Milton scanned, say, P L XI 
779 > " ^Vandenng that luatery desert , I had hope ’’ 
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most affected thus, especially in participles, eg ghstenng, 
sufiVnng, diffcinng So m rcxcrence, feverous, tempnance, and 
jh the combination or, cf postural, amurous, and in «r, cf unna- 
tKraJ, disfigr/nng Shakespeare and Milton extend the practice 
to double von els, as m conqi/cror (cf Julius CcBsarv 5 55) and 
neighboring (cf 1 Hetu IV \\\ i 90). The number of words 
which come under tlus system is great 

(v) Mr Bridges notes that a similar elision occurs when an 
unaccented vowel is followed by pure / — as m poprdar, popidous 
— or ev en b> // , 

(\a) and also before « — cspcaally with adjectives like lumi- 
nous, ominous, and participles like rcasuning,loosming(cf P L 
VI 643), enhghtrning* flic abbreviation of participles thus has 
become almost the current rule. 

Contraction plays a great part in Milton’s scansion Four 
contractions of the inflections of verbs are specially 
noticeable and important, these being — (1) the b/ 
of the 2nd person singular, indicative present, (11) the ’d oftlie 
perfect, (in) the ’d of the past participle , (iv) and the ’« of the 
past partiaplc in /aWn—fallen-, gti/n =givcn dc. Any one who 
has studied the MSS of Milton’s poems will have observed how 
careful he is to omit the vowel where the scansion requires the con- 
tracted form Thus, to take the first of these contractions, in the 
autograph (among the Trinity papers) of the Sonnet addressed to 
Henry Lawes, we find such examples as “Thou honour’rifvers,’’ 
“to honour thee that tun’j/ thir happiest lines,” and instances 
might be multiplied. Indeed, Milton sometimes uses the con- 
tracted form when the effect seems distinctly awkward Again, 
on the first page of the Lyadns MS we meet with participial 
abbreviations like fordi (1 4), destin'd (L 20), nudst (L 23), 
stoopt (L 31), and perfects like dandt (1 34), lodd (1 36), 
clos'd (1 51) Even in prose Milton appears to have employed 


^ Cf ^fl/«f»^=l)attfning, Lyetdas MS , 1 99 

® Spelt fain in one of the frose sketches {Isaac redeemd) among the 
Trinity MSS So in the second line of the second Sonnet the MS has 
xra/«r=stolrw. 
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the abbreviated no less readily than the full forms — as reference 
to the draft of Adam unparadtdd will show 

That these methods— perfectly regular methods— of con- 
traction affect the scansion of an enormous number of lines, 
each can venfy for himself 

There are some miscellaneous abbreviations which it is 
convenient to remember because of tlic frequency 
Seme wentt with which they — at least, some of them — occur 
e/ttH JiorUns The most do not come under any particular rule of 
elision or contraction Spiut^ for example, is often 
monosyllabic in Shakespeare and Milton , we may compare the 
dupheate form sprite , perhaps the rule of the unaccented \o\vcl 
followed by pure r applies here Heaver, again, is often a 
monosyllable, even in prdse Milton wites it htavid Simi 
larly seven‘s, seventh, seventy'^ are shortened Potions may 
scan as a dissyllable, the t being slurred*, cf the colloquial 
form parlous Conventional contractions like e’er=ever, o'er^ 
over, require no comment, though we may note how Milton 
writes the latter that there may be no mistake about its 
abbreviation Whether is sometimes equivalent to a mono 
s) liable, but as it was often spelt wh'crox where in Elizabethan 
English®, the shortening for metrical convenience is intelligible 
enough, there was probably some pronunciation of the word 
now lost 

On the whole, I must repeat that, so far as I can see, the 
iambic rhythm is the foundation of Tililton’s blank \erSti , that 
by the application of one or other of the principles of elision 
and contraction which have been enumerated manj of the 
apparent vanations— dissyllabic and tnsyllabic— may be made 
to harmonise with this iambic basis, and that the really tn- 
syllabic element is inconsiderable 

* Cf the draft of Adam unparadn'J, line 3 
’ Cf xii 158 a Cf -^jj 2^,, 

An illustration of Dr Abbott’s statement that "r frequcntl) softens 
or destroys a following ^owel (the vowel being nearly lost in the burr 
which follows the effort to pronounce the r),” Grammar, p 34 s 
® Abbott, p 347 
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One peculianty of the metre of Paradise Lost, pointed out 
by Colcndgc, IS the rarity of verses with an extra 
sylhble (or two extra syllables) at the dose anrxtm 
Shakespeare uses them freely— especially in his 
later plays, and the percentage of them m Comus and Samson 
Agomsies is high But m Paradise Lost Milton avoids them 
There are several varieties of this extra-syllable verse ^ — eg 
lines where (i) the supernumerary syllable comes at the 
close, (ii) where it comes m the course of the line, particularly 
after the second foot, (in) where there arc two extra syllables 
at the end, as m the line, "Like one j that means | his pro [per 
harm | in m&naclcs" {Coi tolanus i 9 57), and (iv) where there 
arc two extra syllables in the middle, as in Cot lo/anus, i i 230, 
“ Our mustly su ( perflur^ ( See our j best elders ” In Comus 
there are examples of all four varieties m Patadtse Lost of only 
two- — (i) and (iii) This is a fresh illustration of what we have 

just seen — that the metre of the epic is mainly iambic, and 
consequently decasyllabic in character Such verse has a 
slower, statelier movement, and is therefore appropriate to a 
narrative poem that deals with the loftiest themes m an 
elevated, solemn style. Verse, on the other hand, that admits 
the supernumerary syllabic at the close of the line tends 
towards a conversational rapidity of rhythm which makes it 
suitable for the purposes of the dramatist It is typical of 
Milton’s “inevitable,” almost infallible, art that he should vary 
his style according to the several characteristics and require- 
ments of the drama and of epic narration 

As he lays such stress upon the internal economy and 
-balance of his verse-paragraphs, much must de- 
pend on the pause or rest which m English casura 
prosody answers, to some extent, to the classical 

1 See Abbott, pp 331, 3^8, 397 

* Cf XI 359, “Expect to hear, supernal grace contendiiif ” In 
most of the cases of one extra sylhble it is a present participle that is 
afTccted I believe that the cases with two such syllables arc — in 
Milton — confined to words like soeiely, cf /* A i 30a, “Such 
solitude before choicest soc\e(y ” 
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castmj Dr Misson notes tliat MiUon’s fivounlc pause is at 
the end of the third foot These arc t>’pical specimens 
"I, at fir'it, with Uio fur pifis 
Crtatol him endow eit j — with lnppim.-ss 
And imnoitahly , i that fondly ItKt, 

This other served 1ml to ctumte woe. 

Till 1 providcil death | so death liecomes 
Ills fin'd rcmwly' " I 

Next in frequency comes the pause after the sccontf foot, ns 
thus 

“etc falhn 

From innocence’ ” i 

‘’hi'' ilaM, 

Numhccal, though sa<l' ’’ ( 

"Made one with me, | as I with thee am one* " 


Scarcely need we say that in this, as m cvcrvthing else, 
Milton never forgets that variety of cffccl is essential. 

It remains to note two remarks made by Milton tn Ins 
preface on T/tf Verse One of the dements, he 
Aci'rit 11,/ says, of “true musicual delight” is “fit qiiantitj of 

’^vliUen”’ syllables” ny this, I think, he meant tJiat every 

word should bear its t.afttra/ accent, i e. that a 
word should not be forced by the exigence of the metre to bear 
an accent alien to it. Rather, a poet should be careful to "span 
walh jusf oote and accent',” so that each stress should fall 
naturally , and the “ fit quantity ” of the component parts of a 
line not be -violated Considering the length of Pami^ise Lnsl, 
It IS marvellous how he maintains an unfaltering appropriate- 
ness of accent. Again, another element of the pleasure oiTcred 
by poetry' lies m “apt numbers” Here he rcfcrrcil to that 
adaptation of rhy thm to subject w hereby the sound becomes an 
echo to the sense. No one has understood the art of blending 
the thought w ith its expression belter than Milton " Wliat other 
poets effect," says Dr Guest'’, “as it were by chance, MtUon 
achieved by the aid of science and art, he studied the aptness 


' 'ti 57— <3i ’ XI 30 = M ^o ' XI 44 

» Sonml to Henry Lawes « Rnglibh Rhylhnw, p 530 
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of his numbers, and diligently tutored an ear nhich nature had 
gifted with the most dchcate sensibility In the flow of his 
rhythm,' in the quality of his letter sounds, in the disposition 
of his pauses, his verse almost ever fits the subject, and so 
insensibly does poetry blend with this — the last beauty of 
exquisite versification — that the reader may sometimes doubt 
whether it be the thought itself, or merely the happiness of 
its expression, which is the source of a gratification so deeply 
felt” 
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V M V 



THE ARGUMENT 


Morning approached, Eve relates to Adam her troublesome dream , 
he likes It not, yet comforts her they come forth to thar day labours 
their morning hymn at the door of their bon er God, to render Man 
meacusable, sends Raphael to admonish him of his obedience, of his 
free estate, of his enemy near at hand — tvho he is, and tvhy his enemy, 
and rvhatei er else may avail Adam to know Raphael comes down to 
Paradise , his appiearance desenbed , his coming discerned b> Adam 
afar off, sitting at the door of his bower, he goes out to meet him, 
bnngs him to his lodge, entertains him wiUi the choicest fruits of 
Paradise got together b> Eve, their discourse at table. Raphael 
performs his message, minds Adam of his slate and of his enemy , 
relates, at Adam’s request, who that enemy is, and how he came to be 
so, begmnmg from his first revolt in Heaven, and the occasion thereof, 
how he drew his legions after him to the parts of the North, and there 
mated them to rebel with him, persuading all but only Abdicl, a Seraph, 
who m argument dissuades and opposes him, then forsakes him 
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N OAV Mom, her rosy steps in the eastern dime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with onent pearl, 
IVlien Adam waked, so customed, for his sleep 
Was aery light, from pure digestion bred, 

And temperate vapours bland, ^\hlch the only sound 
Of leaves and fuming nils, Aurora’s fan, 

Lightly dispersed, and the shnll matin song 

Of birds on every bough, so much the more 

His wonder was to find uiniakened Eve 

With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheek, ro 

As through unquiet rest He, on his side 

Leaning half-raised, with looks of cordial love 

Hung over her enamoured, and beheld 

Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 

Shot forth peculiar graces, tlien, with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 

Her hand soft touching, whispered thus “Awake, 

My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 

Heaven’s last, best gift, my ever-nmv delight! 

Awake 1 the morning shines, and the fresh field 20 

Calls us, we lose the pnme, to mark how spring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 


I — 2 
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What drops the m}Trh, and what the balmy reed, 

How Nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet” 

Such whispenng waked her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake 
“O sole m w'hom my thoughts find all repose, 

My glory, my perfection! glad I see 

Thy face, and mom returned, for I this night 30 

(Such night till this I never passed) have dreamed, 

If dreamed, not, as I oft am wont, of thee. 

Works of day past, or morrow’s next design. 

But of offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irksome night Methought, 

Close at mine ear one called me forth to walk 
With gentle voice, I thought it thine It said, 

‘^Vhy sleep’st thou, Eve? noAv is the pleasant time. 

The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbhng bird, that now awake 40 

Tunes sweetest his love-laboured song, now reigns 
Full-orbed the moon, and, with more pleasing light. 
Shadowy sets off the face of tilings — in vain, 

If none regard Heaven wakes with all his eyes, 

\Vhom to behold but thee, Nature’s desire. 

In whose sight all things joy, with ravishment 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze?’ 

I rose as at thy call, but found thee not 
To find thee I directed then my walk, 

And on, methought, alone I passed through ways 50 
That brought me on a sudden to the Tree 
Of interdicted Knowledge Fair it seemed. 

Much fairer to my fancy than by day, 

And, as I wondering looked, beside it stood 

One shaped and winged like one of those from Heaven 
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By us oft seen bis dewy locks distilled 
Ambrosia On that Tree he also gazed ^ 

And, ‘0 fair plant,' said he, ‘with fruit sureharged, 
Deigns none to ease thy load and taste thy sweet, 

Nor god, nor man? Is knowledge so despised? 6 o 
Or envy, or what reserve forbids to taste? 

Forbid ivho will, none shall from me withhold 
Longer thy offered good, wdiy else set here?’ 

1 his said, he paused not, but with venturous arm 
He plucked, he tasted Me damp horror chilled 
At such bold words vouched with a deed so bold. 

But he thus, overjoyed ‘O fruit divine, 

Sweet of thyself, but much more sweet thus cropped, 
Forbidden here, it seems, as only fit 
For gods, yet able to make gods of men ' 70 

And why not gods of men, since good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows, 

Ihe author not impaired, but honoured more? 

Here, happy creature, fair angelic Eve, 

Partake thou also happy though thou art, 

Happier thou may’st be, worthier canst not be, 

Taste this, and be henceforth among the gods 
Thyself a goddess, not to Earth confined, 

But sometimes m the Air, as we, sometimes 

Ascend to Heaven, by ment thine, and see So 

ItTiat life the gods live there, and such live thou ’ 

So saying, he drew nigh, and to me held. 

Even to my mouth of that same fruit held part 
Which he had plucked , the pleasant savourj' smell 
So quickened appetite that I, methought. 

Could not but taste Forthwith up to the clouds 

With him I flew, and underneath beheld 

Ihe Earth outstretched immense, a prospect wide 
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And vanous ^^onde^ng at my flight and change 
To this high exaltation, suddenly 
My guide was gone, and I, mcthought, sunk doivn, 
And fell asleep, but, O, how glad I waked 
To find this but a dream !” Thus Eve her niglit 
Related, and thus Adam answered sad 
“Best image of myself, and dearer half. 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night m sleep 

Affects me equally, nor can I like 

This uncouth dream, of evil sprung, I fear, 

Yet e\al whence? m thee can harbour none, 
Created pure But know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chief, among these Fancy next 
Her office holds , of all external things, 

IVhich the fne watchful senses represent, 

She forms imaginations, aery shapes, 

YTiich Reason, joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we affinn or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion, then retires 
Into lier pn\ate cell when Nature rests 
Oft in her absence mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her, but, misjoimng shapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and most m dreams, 

111 matching words and deeds long past or hte. 
Some such resemblances, methinks, I find 
Of our last evening’s talk in this thj dream. 

But with addition strange, jet be not sad 
Evil into the mind of god or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind, which gives me hope 
That what m sleep thou didst abhor to dream, 
Waking thou never wilt consent to do 
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Be not disheartened, then, nor cloud those looks. 

That wont to be more cheerful and serene 
Than when fair Morning first smiles on the world, 

And let us to our fresh employments rise 
Among the groves, die fountains, and the flowers, 

That open now their choicest bosomed smells, 

Reserved from night, and kept for thee m stoie." 

So cheered he his fair spouse, and she was cheered. 
But silently a gentle tear let fall rso 

From cither eye, and wiped them with her hair. 

Two other precious drops that ready stood, 

Each in their crj'stal sluice, he, ere they fell, 

Kissed as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious awe, that feared to have oflended 
So all was cleared, and to the field they haste 
But first, from under shady arborous roof / 

Soon as they forth were come to open sight 
Of day-spring, and the sun — who, scarce upnsen, 

^Ylth wheels yet hovering o’er the occan-bnm, 140 

Shot parallel to the Earth his dewy ray, 

Disco\cring m wide landskip all the cast 
Of Paradise and Eden’s happy plains — 

Lowly the} bowed adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid 
In various style, for neither vamous Bt}’le 
Nor holy rapture w'anted they to praise 
Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced, or sung 
Unmeditatcdj such prompt eloquence 
Flowed from their lips, in prose or numerous verse, 150 
More tuneable than needed lute or harp 
To add more sweetness and they thus began 
“These are thy glorious works. Parent of good, ^ 

^ Almight}' ' thine this universal frame. 
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Thus wondrous fair thyself how wondrous then ' 
Unspeakable! who sitt’st above these Hca^cns 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy loivcst works, yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power duine 
Speak, ye who best can tell, yc SOTS_of_Ligh^ iGo 

Angels, for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing — je in Hca%cn, 

On Earth join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end 
Fairest of stars, last in the tram of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling Mom 
With thy bnght circlet, praise him in thy sphere 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime 170 

Thou Sun, of this great world both eje and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st, 

And when high noon hast gamed, and when thou fall's! 
Moon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now flicst. 

With the fixed stars, fixed m their orb that flies. 

And je fi\c other wandering Fires, that mo\c 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise w’ho out of darkness called up light. 

Air, and ye Elements, the eldest birth iSo 

Of Nature’s womb, that m quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 

And nourish all things, let jour ceaseless change 

Varj^ to our great Maker still new praise 

Ye Mists and Exhalations, that now nse 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray*, 

Till the sun paint jour fleecy skirts with gold, 
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\\ heUicr to dcch with clouds the uncolourcd sky, 

Of uct the thirbt) earth vith falling sliowcrs, 

Rising or falling still advance his praise 
Ills praise, )C AVinds, tliat from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud, and ira\e your tops, ye Bines, 
With csery jilanl, m sign of worship ua\e 
J'ountains, and yt lint warble, as ye flow, 

^felfidious murmurs, warbling tune his praise 
Join \oiccs, all yc living Souls, ye Birds, 

Tint singing up to Jlcaicngatc ascend, 

Bear on your wings and m your notes his praise 
Yc that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
Ihe earth, and stalely tread, or lowly creep. 

Witness if I l)c silent, mom or esen, 

' To lull or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 

\Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise 
Hail, universal Lord I be Iwunteous still 
To give us only good, and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 

Desperse it, as now light dispels the darl '' 

So prayed they innocent, and to their thoughts 
Iirm peace recovered soon, and wonted calm 
On to thtir morning’s rural work lliey haste, 

Among sweet dews and flowers, where any row 

Of fruit-trees over-woody reached too far 

'I'lieir pampered boughs, and needed hands to check 

Fnutless embraces or they led the vane 

To wed her elm, she, s poused , about him twines 

Her marriageable arms, and with iicr brings 

Her dower, the adopted clusters, to adorn 

His barren leaves Ihcm thus employed beheld 

With pity Heaven’s high King, and to him called 
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Raphael, the sociable Spirit, that deigned 
To travel with Tobias, and secured < ^ 

His mamage with the seven-Umes-wedded maid 

“Raphael,” said he, “thou headst what stir on Earth 
Satan, from Hell scaped through the darksome gulf, 

Hath raised in Paradise, and how disturbed 
This night the human pair, how he designs 
In them at once to rum all mankind. 

Go, therefore, Julf this day, as friend with fnend, 
Converse vnth Adam, in what bower or shade 230 

Thou find’st him from the heat of noon retired 
To respite his day-labour with repast 
Or with repose, and such discourse bnng on 
As may advise him of his happy state — 

Happiness m his power left free to w'lll, 

Left to his own free wall, his wall though free 
Yet mutable, whence warn him to beware 
He swerve not, too secure. Tell him withal 
His danger, and from whom, w'hat enemy. 

Late fallen himself from Heaven, is plotting now’ 240 
The fall of others from like state of bliss. 

By violence? no, for that shall be wathstood, 

But by deceit and lies This let him know, ' - ^ 

Lest wilfully transgressing he pretend 
Surpnsal, unadmonished, unforewarned.” 

So spake the Eternal Father, and fulfilled 
All justice, nor delayed the winged Saint 
After his charge receued, but from among 
Thousand celestial Ardours, where he stood 
Veiled with his gorgeous ivings, upspnnging light, 250 
Flew through the midst of Heaven , the angelic quires, 
On each hand parting, to his speed gave way 
Through all the empyreal road, till, at the gate 
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Of Heaven arrived, the gate self-opened wide, 

On golden hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the sovran Architect had framed 
From hence — no cloud or, to obstruct his sight, 

Star interposed, however small — he sees, 

Not unconform to other shining globes. 

Earth, and the Garden of God, with cedars crow'ned 260 
Above all hills, as when by night the glass 
Of Galileo, less assured, observes 
Imagined lands and regions m the moon. 

Or pilot from amidst the Cyclades 
Delos or Samos first appeanng kens, 

A cloudy spot Dowm thither prone in flight 
He speeds, and through the vast ethereal sky 
Sails between worlds and worlds, with steady wang 
Now on the polar winds , then witli quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air, till, wathm soar 270 

Of tqwenng eagles, to all the fowls he seems 
A phosnic — gazed by all, as that sole bird, 

AVhen, to enshnne his reliques in the Sun’s 
Bnght temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies 
At once on the eastern chff of Paradise 
He lights, and to his proper shape returns, 

A Seraph winged Six wings he wore, to shade 
His lineaments divine the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o’er his breast 
With regal ornament, the middle pair 2S0 

Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs w’lth doivny gold 
And colours dipt in heaven, the third his feet 
Shadow’ed from either heel with feathered mail, 
Sky-tmctured gram Like Maia’s son he stood, 

And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 
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The circuit wide Straight knew him all the bands 
Of Angels under watch , and to his state 
And to his message high m honour nse. 

For on some message high they guessed him bound 290 
Their glittering tents he passed, and now is come 
Into the blissful field, through groves of mjTrh, 

And flowenng odours, cassia, nard, and balm, 

A mldemess of sheets, for Nature here 
Wantoned as m her prime, and played at will 
Her virgm fancies, pounng forth more sweet, 

Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss 
Him, through the spicy forest onward come, 

Adam discerned, as in the door he sat 

Of his cool bower, while now the mounted sun 300 

Shot down direct his femd rays, to warm 

Earth’s inmost womb, more warmth than Adam needs, 

And Eve within, due at her hour, prepared 

For dinner savoury fruits, of taste to please 

True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 

Of nectarous draughts between, from milky stream. 

Berry or grape to whom thus Adam called 

“Haste hither, Eve, and, worth thy sight, liehold 
Eastward among those trees what glonous shape 
Comes this way moving, seems another mom 310 

Risen on mid-noon, some great behest from Heaven 
To us perhaps he bnngs, and will vouchsafe 
This day to be our guest But go with speed, 

And what thy stores contain bnng forth, and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 
Our heavenly stranger, well we may afford 
Our givers their own gifts, and laige bestow 
From large bestowed, where Nature multiplies 
Her fertile growth, and by disburdening grows 
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More fruitful j ^\hlch instructs us not to spare” 320 
To whom thus Eve “Adam, Earth’s halloived mould, 
Of God inspired, small store will serve where store, 

All seasons, npe for use hangs on the stalk. 

Save what by frugal stonng firmness gams 
To nourish, and superfluous moist consumes 
But I will baste, and from each bough and brake, 

Each plant and juiciest gourd, will pluck such choice 
To entertain our Angel-guest, as he 
Beholding shall confess that here on Earth 
God hath dispensed his bounties as m Heaven ” 330 

So saying, with dispatchful looks m haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent. 

What choice to choose for delicacy best, 

Wliat order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes, not well joined, inelegant, but bnng 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change 
Bestirs her then, and from each tender stalk 
IVhafever Earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India East or West, or middle shore. 

In Pontus or the Punic coast, or where 340 

Alcinous reigned, fruit of all kinds, m coat 
Rough or smooth-nned, or bearded husk, or shell. 

She gathers, tnbute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand For dnnk the grape 
She crushes, inoffensive must, and meaths 
From many a berry, and from sweet kernels pressed 
She tempers dulcet creams — ^nor these to hold 
Wants her fit vessels pure, then strews the grourid 
With rose and odours from the shrub unfumed ' 
Meanwhile our pnmitive great Sire, to meet 
His godlike guest, walks forth, without more tram 
Accompanied than with his own complete 
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Perfections, m himself was all his state, 

More solemn than the tedious pomp that \vaits 
On pnnces, when their nch retinue long 
Of horses led, and grooms besmeared with gold, 

Dazzles the crowd, and sets them all agape 
Nearer his presence, Adam, though not awed. 

Yet with submiss approach and reverence meek. 

As to a supenor nature, bowing low, 3ft) 

Thus said “Native of Heaven (for other place 
None can than Heaven such glonous shape contain). 
Since, by descending from the Thrones above, 

Those happ} places thou hast deigned a while 
To want, and honour these, vouchsafe with us. 

Two only, who jet by somn gift possess 
This spacious ground, in jonder shadj bower 
To rest, and what the Garden choicest liears 
To sit and taste, till this mendian heat 
Be over, and the sun more cool decline.” 370 

Whom thus the angelic Virtue answered mild 
“Adam, I therefore came, nor art thou such 
Created, or such place hast here to dwell. 

As may not oft mviie, though Spirits of Heaven, 

To visit thee, lead on, then, where thj bower ^ 
O’ershades, for these mid-hours, till evening nse, 

1 have at will” So to the ^Ivan lodge - c. < ” 

They came, that like Pomona’s arbour smiled, 

Vith flowerets decked and fragrant smells, but Eve, 
Undecked save with herself, more lovelj fair 3S0 

Than wood njonph, or the fairest goddess feigned 
Of three that m Mount Ida naked strove, 

Stood to entertain her guest from Heaven, no veil 
She needed, virtue-proof, no thought infirm 
Altered her cheek. On whom the Angel “Hail!” 
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BesloVicd, tlic holy saluuition used 
Long after (o blest Mary, second Eve 

"Hail I Mother of Mankind, wliose fruitful vomb 
Shall fill the world more numerous with tliy sons 
Than wuth tliese vanous fruits the trees of God 390 
Have heaped this table I” Raised of grassy turf 
Their table was, and mossy seats had round. 

And on her ample square from side to side 

All autumn piled, though spnng and autumn here 

Danced hand-in hand A while discourse they hold — 

No fear lest dinner cool — when thus began 
Our Author "Heavenly stranger, please to taste 
These bounties, which our Nourisher, from whom 
All perfect good, unmeasured-out, descends, 

'lo us for food and for delight hath caused 
The Earth lo yield unsavoury food, perhaps, 

To spiritual natures, only this I know, 

That one celestial Father gives to all ” 

To whom the Angel "Therefore, what he gives 
(^^'hose praise be ever sung) to IvLan, in part 
Spiritual, may of purest Spints be found 
''No mgrateful food and food alike those pure 
Intclligential substances require 
As doth your rational , and both contain 
Wvilhin them every lower faculty 410 

,Of sense, w'hereby they hear, see, smell, toucli, taste, 
Tasting concoct, digest, assimilate, 

Mjid corporeal to incorporeal turn 
For know, whatever was created needs 
To be sustained and fed; of elements 
The grosser feeds the purer earth the sea. 

Earth and the sea feed air, the air those fires 
Ethereal, and, as lowest, first the moon. 
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^\Tience m her Ansage round those spots, unpurged 

Vapours not yet mto her substance turned 420 

Nor doth the moon no nounshment exhale 

From her moist continent to higher orbs 

The sun, that light imparts to all, receives 

From all his alimental recompense 

In humid exhalations, and at e\en 

Sups mth the ocean Though m Heaicn the trees 

Of life ambrosial fruitage bear, and \incs , 

Yield nectar , though from off the boughs each mom 
We brush mellifluous dews, and find the ground 
Coxered mth pearly gram, yet God hath here 43 ° 

Vaned his bounty so with new delights 
As may compare with Heaven, and to taste 
Think not I shall be nice” So doivn they sat, 

And to their viands feh , nor seemingly 
The Angel, nor m mist — the common gloss 
Of theologians — but with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctivc heat 
To transubstantiate what redounds transpires 
Through Spints with ease , nor wonder, if by fire 
Of sooty coal the cmpinc alchemist 440 

Can turn, or holds it possible to turn, 

Metals of drossiest ore to perfect gold, 

As from the mine Meanwhile at table Eve 
Ministered naked, and their flowing cups 
IVith pleasant liquors crowned 0 innocence 
Deserxang Paradise’ If ever, then. 

Then had the Sons of God excuse to haxc been 
Enamoured at that sight, but in those hearts 
Love unlihidmous reigned, nor jealousy 
Was understood, the injured lover's bell 450 

Thus when with meats and drinks they had sufficed, 
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Not burdened nature, sudden mind arose 
In Adam not to let the occasion pass, 

Given him by this great conference, to know 
Of things above his world, and of their being 
^^^lo^ dwell in Heaven, \\hosc excellence he saw 
Transcend his own so far, whose radiant fonns — 

Divine efi^g^nce — whose high power, so far 
Exceeded human, and his waiy speech 
'Ilius to the empyreal minister he framed 460 

“Inhabitant with God, now know I well 
Thy favour, in this honour done to Man, 

Under whose lowly roof thou hast vouchsafed 
To enter, and these eartlily fruits to taste, 

Food not of Angels, jet accepted so. 

As that more willingly thou couldst not seem 
\t Heaven’s high feasts to have fed yet w'hat compare?” 

'lo whom the winged Hierarch replied 
“O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 470 

Jf not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 

Endued with various forms, vanous degrees 
Of substance, and, m things that live, of life. 

But more refined, more spintous and pure, 

As nearer to him placed or nearer tending, 

Each in their several active spheres assigned, 

Till body up to spint work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 480 
More aery, last the bright consummate flower 
SjJints odorous breathes flowers and their fruit, 

Man’s nounshment, by gradual scale sublimed. 

To vital spirits aspire, to animal. 
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To intellectual, give both life and sense, 

Fancy and understanding, whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 

Discursive, or intuitive discourse 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 

Differing but m degree, of kind the same 490 

Wonder not, then, what God for you saw good 
If I refuse not, but convert, as you, 

To proper substance Time may come when men 
With Angels may participate, and find 
No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare, 

And from these corporal nutnments, perhaps. 

Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit. 

Improved by tract of time, and winged ascend 

Ethereal, as we, or maj at choice 

Here or m heavenly Paradises dwell, 500 

If ye be found obedient, and retain 

Unalterably firm his love entire, 

Whose progeny you are Meanwhile enjoy 
Your fill what happiness this happy state 
Can comprehend, incapable of more" 

To whom the Patriarch of Mankind replied* 

“O favourable Spirit, propitious guest. 

Well hast thou taught the w'ay that might direct 
Our knowledge, and the scale of Nature set 
From centre to circumference, whereon, 510 

In contemplation of created things. 

By steps we may ascend to God But say, 

"What meant that caution joined, If ye be found 
Obcdwitl Can we want obedience, then, 

To him, or possibly his love desert, 

^Vho formed us from the dust, and placed us here 
Full to the utmost measure of what bliss 
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Human desires can seek or apprehend?” 

To whom the Angel “Son of Heaven and Earth, 
Attend! That thou art happy, owe to God, 520 

That thou continuest such, owe to thyself, 

That IS, to thy obedience, therein stand 
This was that caution given thee, be advised 
iGod made thee perfect, not immutable. 

And good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it in thy power — ordained thy Mill 
By nature free, not over-ruled by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity 
Our \oluntary service he requires, 

Not our necessitated, such with him 530 

Finds no acceptance, nor can find , for hov\' 

Can hearts not free be tried whether they serve 
Willing or no, who Mill but what they must 
By destiny, and can no other choose? 

Myself, and all the angelic host, that stand 
In sight of God enthroned, our happy state 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds, 

On other surety none freely we serve, 
j Because we freely love, as in our will 
To love or not, in this we stand or fall 540 

I And some are fallen, to disobedience fallen. 

And so from Heaven to deepest Hell O fall 
From what high state of bliss into what woe ! ” 

To whom our great Progenitor “Thy words 
Attentive, and with more delighted ear, 

Divme instructor, I have heard, than when 
Cherubic songs by night from neighbouring hills 
Aenal music send, nor knew I not 
To be, both will and deed, created free. 

Yet that we never shall forget to love 55 ^ 


2 


2 
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Our Maker, and obey him whose command 
Single IS yet so just, my constant thoughts 
Assured me, and still assure, though what thou tell’st 
Hath passed m Heaven some doubt within me mo\c. 

But more desire to hear, if thou consent, 

The full relation, nhich must needs l)c strange, 

Worthy of sacred silence to be heard 
And we have yet Large day, for scarce the sun 
Hath finished half his journey, and scarce begins 
His other half in the great 7one of heaven ” 560 

Thus Adam made request, and Raphael, 

After short pause assenting, thus began 

“High matter thou enjoin'st me, 0 prime of men, 

Sad task and hard, for how shall I relate 
To human sense the invisible exploits 
Of warring Spints? how, without remorse, 

The ruin of so many, glorious once 

And perfect uhilc they stood? how, last, unfold 

The secrets of another world, perhaps 

Not lawful to reveal? Yet for thy good 570 

Ihis is dispensed, and what surmounts the reach 

Of human sense I shall delineate so, 

By likening spiritual to corporal forms. 

As may express them best — tliough iihat if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on Earth is thought I 
“As yet this world was not, and Chaos wild 
Reigned where these Heavens now roll, where Earth now 
rests 

Upon her centre poised, when on a day 

(For time, though in eternity, applied 580 

To motion, measures all things durable 

By present, past, and future), on such day 
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As Heaven’s great year bnngs forth, the empyreal host 
Of Angels by impernl summons called, 

Innumerable before the Almighty's throne 
rorlhnith from all the ends of Hcaten apjicared 
Under their Iltcnrchs in orders bright 
Ten tliousand thousand ensigns high advanced, 

Standards and gonfalons, ’tmvt van and rear, 

hlrcam m the air, and for distinction serve 590 

Of Hierarchies, of orders, and degrees, 

Or in their glittering tissues bear emblazed 
Holy mcmonals, acts of zeal and love 
Recorded eminent Thus when m orbs 
Of circuit inexpressible they stood, 

Orb within orb, the Father Infinite, 

IJy wliom in bliss embosomed sal the Son, 

Amidst, os from a flaming mount, whose lop 
Brightness had made invisililc, thus spake 
“‘Hear, all ye Angels, progeny of light, Coo 

Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virlucs, Powers, 

Hear my decree, which iinrcvokcd shall standi 
This day I have Ixigot whom I declare 
My only Son, and on this holy hill 
Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 
At my right hand, your head I him appoint. 

And by myself have sworn, to him shall bow 

All knees in Heaven, and shall confess him Lord 

Under his great vicegerent reign abide 

United as one individual soul, Cio 

For ever happy Him who disobeys 

Me disobeys, breaLs union, and that day. 

Cast out from God and blessed vision, falls 
Into utter darkness deep engulfed, his place 
Ordained without redemption, without end.’ 
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“So spake the Omnipotent, and Avith his words 
All seemed well pleased, all seemed, but were not all 
That day, as other solemn days, they spent 
In song and dance about the sacred hill, 

Mystical dance, which yonder starry sphere 620 

Of planets and of fixed in all her wheels 
Resembles nearest — mazes intricate, 

Eccentnc, intervolved, yet regular 

Then most when most irregular they seem ; 

And in their motions harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones that God’s own car 
Listens delighted Evening now approached 
(For we have also our evening and our mom, 

We ours for change delectable, not need), 

Forthwith from dance to sweet repast they turn 6jo 
Desirous all in circles as they stood. 

Tables are set, and on a sudden piled 
With Angels' food, and rubied nectar flows 
In pearl, in diamond, and massy gold, 

Fruit of delicious vines, the growth of Hca\en 

On flowers reposed, and with fresh flowerets crowned, 

They eat, they dnnk, and in communion sweet 

Quaff immortality and jo>, secure 

Of surfeit where full measure only bounds 

Excess, before the all-bounteous King, who showered 640 

With copious hand, rejoicing in their joy 

Now when ambrosial night, with clouds exhaled 

From that high mount of God whence light and shade 

Spnng both, the face of bnghtest Heaven had changed 

To grateful tivilight (for night comes not there 

In darker veil), and roseate dews disposed 

All but the unsleeping eyes of God to rest, 

Wide over all the plain, and ivider far 
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Tlian nil this globous Earth m plain outspread 
(Suclr are the courts of God), the angelic throng, 650 
Dispersed in bands and files, their camp extend 
By li\mg streams among the trees of life — 

Patihons numberless and sudden reared, 

Celestial tabernacles, Mhere they slept 

Fanned vnth cool winds, save those vho, in their course, 

Melodious hjonns about the sovran throne 

Alternate all night long But not so waked 

Satan — so call him now , his former name 

Is heard no more m Heaven He, of the first, 

If not the first Archangel, great in power, 660 

In fa^our, and pre-eminence, yet fraught 
\\ ith envy against the Son of God, that day 
Honoured by his great Father, and proclaimed 
Messiah, King anointed, could not bear 
Through pndc that sight, and thought himself impaired 
Deep malice thence conceiving and disdain. 

Soon as midnight brought on the dusky hour 
Friendliest to sleep and silence, he resolved 
With all his legions to dislodge, and leave 
Unworshipped, uiiobeyed, the throne supreme, 670 

Contemptuous, and, his next subordinate 
Awakening, thus to him in secret spake 

" ‘ Sleep’st thou, companion dear ? what sleep can close 
Thy eyelids? and rememberest what decree. 

Of yesterday, so late hath passed the lips 
Of Heaven’s Almighty? Thou to me thy thoughts 
Wast wont, I mine to thee was wont, to impart. 

Both waking we were one, how, then, can now 
Thy sleep dissent? New laws thou seest imposed 
New laws from him who reigns new minds may raise 680 
In us who serve — new counsels, to debate 
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^Vhat doubtful may ensue more in this place 
To utter is not safe Assemble thou 
Of all those myriads which we lead the chiefs 
Tell them that by command, ere yet dim night 
Her shadowy cloud withdraws, I am to haste, 

And all who under me their banners wave. 

Homeward with flying match where wc possess 
The quarters of the North, there to prepare 
Fit entertainment to receive our King, 690 

The great Messiah, and his new commands, 

WTio speedily through all the Hierarchies 
Intends to pass tnumphant, and give laws ’ 

“So spake the false Archangel, and infused 
Bad influence into the unwary breast 
Of his associate He together calls, 

Or several one by one, the regent powers, 

Under him regent, tells, as he was taught. 

That, the Most High commanding, now ere night, 

Now ere dim night had discncumlicrcd Hea\cn, 700 
The great Hierarchal standard was to move. 

Tells the suggested cause, and casts between 

Ambiguous words and jealousies, to sound 

Or taint intcgnty But all obeyed 

The wonted signal, and superior voice 

Of their great Potentate , for great indeed 

His name, and high was his degree in Heaicn 

His countenance, as the raommg-star tliat guides 

The starry flock, allured them, and with lies 

Drew after him the third part of Heaven’s host 710 

Meanwhile, the Eternal eye, whose sight discerns 

Abstrusest thoughts, from forth his holy mount. 

And from within the golden lamps that bum 
Nightly before him, saw without their light 
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Rebellion nsmg — saw in whom, how spread 
Among the Sons of Morn, what multitudes 
Were banded to oppose his high decree. 

And, smihng, to his only Son thus said 

“‘Son, thou in whom my glory I behold ‘ 

In full resplendence, Heir of all my might. 

Nearly it now concerns us to be sure 
Of our omnipotence, and with what arms 
We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of deity or empire such a foe 
Is nsing, who intends to erect his throne 
Equal to ours, throughout the spacious North, 

Nor so content, hath in his thought to try 
In battle what our power is or our right 
Let us advise, and to this hazard draw 
With speed what force is left, and all employ 
In our defence, lest unawares we lose 
This our high place, our sanctuary, our hill ’ 

“To whom the Son, with calm aspect and clear, 
I^ightenmg divine, ineffable, serene. 

Made answer ‘ Mighty Father, thou thy foes 
Justly hast in derision, and secure 
Laugh’st at their vain designs and tumults vain, 
Matter to me of glory, iVhom tlieir hate 
Illustrates, when they see all regal power 
Given me to quell their pnde, and in event 
Know whether I be dextrous to subdue 
Thy rebels, or be found the worst in Heaven ’ 

“So spake the Son, but Satan with his powers 
Far was advanced on winged speed, an host 
Innumerable as the stars of night, 

Or stars of mommg, dew-drops which the sun 
Impearls on every leaf and every flower 
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Regions they passed, the mighty regencies 

Of Seraphim and Potentates and Thrones 

In their tnple degrees— regions to nhich 750 

All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 

Than what this Garden is to all the earth 

And all the sea, from one entire globose 

Stretched into longitude, which having passed. 

At length into the limits of the North 
They came, and Satan to his royal scat 
High on a hill, far-bla7ing, as a mount 
Raised on a mount, with pyramids and towers 
From diamond quames hewn and rocks of gold, 

The palace of great Lucifer (so call 760 

That structure, in the dialect of men 
Interpreted) which not long after he, 

AfTecfing ad equality with God, 

In imitation of that mount whereon 
Messiah was declared in sight of Hcaien, 

The Mountain of the Congregation called, 

For thither he assembled all his train, 

Pretending so commanded to consult 
About the great reception of their King, 

Thither to come, and with calumnious art 770 

Of counterfeited truth thus held their cars 
‘“Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers, 
If these magnific titles yet remain 
Not merely titular, since by decree 
Another now' hath to himself engrossed 
All power, and us eclipsed under the name 
Of King anointed, for whom nil this haste 
Of midnight march, and burned meeting here, 

This only to consult, how we may best. 

With what may be devised of honours new, 780 
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Receive him coming to receive from us 
Knee-tribute yet unpaid, prostration vile ! 

Too much to one! but double how endured — 
To one and to his image now proclaimed? 

But what if better counsels might erect 
Our minds, and teach us to cast off this yokel 
Will ye submit your necks, and choose to bend 
The supple knee? Ye will not, if I trust 
To know ye nght, or if ye know yourselves 
Natives and Sons of Heaven possessed before 
By none, and if not equal all, yet free, 

Equally free, for orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist 
Who can m reason, then, or right, assume 
Monarchy over such as live by right 
His equals — if m power and splendour less, 

In freedom equal? or can introduce 

Law and edict on us, who without law 

Err not? much less for this to be our Lord, 

And look for adoration, to the abuse 

Of those imperial titles which assert 

Our being ordained to govern, not to serve!’ 

“Thus far his bold discourse without control 
Had audience, when among the Seraphim 
Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal adored 
The Deity, and divine commands obeyed. 

Stood up, and m a flame of zeal severe 
The current of his fury thus opposed 

“ ‘ O argument blasphemous, false, and proud ' 
Words which no ear ever to hear in Heaven 
Expected, least of all from thee, ingrate. 

In place thyself so high above thy peers ! 

Canst thou with impious obloquy condemn 
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The just decree of God, pronounced and s^\om, 

That to his only Son, by right endued 
With regal sceptre, every soul in Heaven 
Shall bend the knee, and in that honour due 
Confess him nghtful King? Unjust, thou sa/st, 

Flatly unjust, to bind with laws the free, 

And equal over equals to let reign, S20 

One over all Mith un succeeded povierl 

Shalt thou give law to God? shall thou dispute 

With Him the points of liberty, who made 

Thee what thou art, and formed the powers of Heaven 

Such as he pleased, and circumscribed their being? 

Yet, by e\-pcnence taught, we know how good. 

And of our good and of our dignity 

How provident he is — how' far from thought 

To make us less, bent rather to evalt 

Our happy state, under one head more near S30 

United But to grant it thee unjust 

That equal over equals monarch reign 

Thjself, though great and glonous, dost thou count, 

Or all angelic nature joined m one, 

Equal to him, begotten Son? by wliom, 

As by his Word, the mighty Father made 

All things, even thee, and all the Spirits of Heaven 

By him created in their bright degrees, 

Crowned them with glorj', and to their glory' named 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers, S40 
Essential Powers, nor by his reign obscured, 

^But more illustnous -made , since he, the head, 

One of our number* thus reduced becomes, 

His laws our laws, all honour to him done 
Returns our own Cease, then, this impious rage, 

And tempt not these, but hasten to appease 
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The incensed Father and tlie incensed Son 
Wide pardon may be found, in time besought’ 

“So spake the fervent Angel, but his zeal 
None seconded, as out of season judged, S50 

Or singular and rash, ivhereat rejoiced 
The Apostate, and more haughty thus replied 

“ ‘ That ive were formed, then, say’st thou ? and the work 
Of secondary hands, by task transferred 
From Father to his Son ? Strange pouit and new 1 
Doctrine which we would know whence learned ! Who saw 
When this creation was? Remembedst thou 
Thy making, vliile the Maker gai>e thee being? 

We know no time when -we were not as now, 

Know none before us, self-begot, self-raised S60 

By our own quickening power, when fatal course 

Had circled his full orb, the birth mature 

Of this our native Heaven, Ethereal Sons 

Our puissance is our own, our owm nght hand 

Shall teach us highest deeds, by proof to try 

IWo is our equal then thou shalt behold 

Whether by supplication we intend 

Address, and to begirt the Almighty throne 

Beseeching or besiegmg This report. 

These tidings, carry to the anointed King, S70 

And fly, ere e\al intercept thy flight ’ 

“He said, and, as the sound of ivaters deep, 

Hoarse murmur echoed to his words applause 
Through the infinite host, nor less for that 
The flaming Seraph, fearless, though alone, 

Encompassed round with foes, thus answered bold 
“‘O alienate from God, O Spmt accursed, 

Forsaken of all good ' I see thy fall 
Determined, and thy hapless crew involved 
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In this perfidious fraud, contagion spread 880 

Both of thy cnme and punishment Henceforth 

No more be troubled how to quit the yoke 

Of God’s Messiah, those indulgent laws 

Will not be now vouchsafed, other decrees 

Against thee are gone forth without recall. 

That golden sceptre which thou didst reject 
Is now an iron rod to bruise and break 
Thy disobedience Well thou didst advise, 

Yet nor for thy advice or threats I fly 

These wicked tents devoted, lest the wrath 890 

Impendent, raging into sudden flame. 

Distinguish not for soon expect to feel 
His thunder on thy head, devounng fire 
Then who created thee lamenting learn, 

^Vhen who can uncreate thee thou shall know’ 

“So spake the Seraph Abdiel, faithful found. 

Among the faithless, faithful only he, 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, untemfied. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal, 900 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind. 
Though smgle From amidst them forth he passed. 

Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 
Supenor, nor of violence feared aught, 

And with retorted scorn his back he turned 
On those proud towers, to swift destruction doomed ” 
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THE ARGUMENT 


Raphael continues to relate how Michael and Gahnel were sent 
forth to battle against Satan and his Angels The first fight descnbcd 
Satan and his Powers retire under night, he calls a council, invents 
devilish engines, which, m the second day’s fight, put Micliael and his 
Angels to some disorder, but they at length, pulling up mountains, 
overwhelmed both the force and machines of Satan Yet, the tumult 
not so ending, God, on the third day, sends Messiah his Son, for whom 
he had reserved the glory of that victory He, in the power of his 
Father, coming to the place, and causing all his legions to stand still on 
cither side, with his chanot and thunder dnving into the midst of his 
enemies, pursues them, unable to resist, towards the wall of Heaven , 
which opening, they leap down with horror and confusion into the place 
of punishment prepared for them in the deep Messiah returns with 
tnumph to his Fallicr 
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“ ALL night the dreadless Angel, unpursued, 
jTx. Through Heaven’s wide champaign held his uay, 
till hlom, 

Waked by the circling Hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light There is a cave 
Within the mount of God, fast by his throne. 

Where light and darkness in perpetual round 

Lodge and dislodge by turns, which makes through Heaven 

Grateful vicissitude, like day and night, 

Light issues forth, and at the other door 
Obsequious darkness enters, till her hour lo 

To veil the Heaven, though darkness tliere might well 
Seem twilight here And now' w'cnt forth the Mom 
Such as in highest Heaven, arrayed in gold 
Empyreal , from before her vanished Night, 

Shot through with orient beams, when all the plain 
Covered with thick embattled squadrons bnght, 

Chanots, and flaming arms, and fiery steeds. 

Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view^ 

War he perceived, Avar in procinct, and found 
Already knoA\n what he for new's had thought 20 

To have reported, gladly then he mixed 
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Among those friendly powers, who him received 
With joy and acclamations loud, that one, 

That of so many mynads fallen yet one, 

Returned not lost On to the sacred hill 
They led him high applauded, and present 
Before the seat supreme, from whence a voice, 

From midst a golden cloud, thus mild was heard 

‘“Servant of God, well done! Well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 30 

Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, m word mightier than they m arms. 

And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence, for this was all thy care — 

To stand approved m sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse The easier conquest now 
Remains thee — aided by this host of friends, 

Back on thy foes more glorious to return 

Than scorned thou didst depart, and to subdue 40 

By force who reason for their law refuse, 

Right reason for their law, and for their King 
Messiah, who by nght of ment reigns 
Go, Michael, of celestial armies pnnee. 

And thou, m military prowess neat, 

Gabncl, lead forth to battle these my sons 
Invincible, lead forth my armed Saints, 

By thousands and by millions ranged for fight, 

Equal in number to that godless crew 
Rebellious , them w ith fire and hostile arms 50 

Fearless assault, and, to the brow of Heaven 
Pursuing, drive them out from God and bliss, 

Into their place of punishment, the gulf 
Of Tartarus, which ready opens wnde 
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His fiery chaos to receive their fall ’ 

“So spake the Sovran Voice, and clouds began 
To darken all the hill, and smoke to roll 
In dusky wreaths reluctant flames, the sign 
Of wrath awaked, nor wath less dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high gan blow 6o 

At which command the powers militant 
That stood for Heaven, in niiglity quadrate joined 
Of union irresistible, moved on 
In silence their bright legions, to the sound 
Of instrumental harmony, that breathed 
Heroic ardour to adventurous deeds 
Under their godlike leaders, m the cause 
Of God and his Messiah On they move, 

Indissolubly firm, nor obvious lull, 

Nor straitening vale, nor wood, nor stream, divides 70 

I’hcir perfect ranks, for high above the ground 

'I heir march was, and the passive air upbore 

Their nimble tread, as when the total kind 

Of birds, m orderly array, on wing 

Came summoned over Eden to receive 

Their names of thee, so over many a tract 

Of Heaven they marched, and many a province wide, 

Tenfold the length of this terrene. At last, 

Far in the hon?on to the North, appeared 

From skirt to skirt a fiery region, stretched 80 

In battailous aspect , and, nearer view, 

Bnstlcd with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid spears, and helmets thronged, and shields 
Vanous, wath boastful argument portrayed, 

The banded powers of Satan hasting on 
With funous expedition , for they weened 
That self-same day, by fight or by surpnse. 
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To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
To set the en\ucr of his stale, the proud 
Aspirer, but their thoughts proved fond and vain 90 
In the midway Though strange to us it seemed 
At first that Angel should with Angel war. 

And in fierce hosting meet, who wont to meet 
So oft in festivals of joy and love 
Unanimous, as sons of one great Sire, 

Hjanning the Eternal Father But the shout 
Of battle now began, and rushing sound 
Of onset ended soon each milder thought 
High m the midst, exalted as a god, 

The Apostate m Ins sun bnght chanot sat, 100 

Idol of majesty dmne, enclosed 

With flaming Cherubim and golden shields, 

Then lighted from his gorgeous throne, for now 
Twi\t host and host but narrow sjvacc was left, 

A dreadful interval, and front to front 
Presented stood, in terrible array 
Of hideous length Before the cloudy v-an, 

On the rough edge of battle ere it joinctl, 

Satan, with vast and haughty stndcs advanced, 

Came towenng, armed in adamant and gold no 

Abdiel that sight endured not, where he stood 
Among the mightiest, bent on highest deeds, 

And thus his own undaunted heart explores 
"'0 Heaven' that such resemblance of the Highest 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not' Wherefore should not strength and might 
There fail where virtue fails, or weakest prove 
^Vhere boldest, though to sight unconquerable? 

His puissance, trusting in the Almighty’s aid, 

I mean to try, whose reason I have tried 
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Unsound and false, nor is it aught but just 
That he \\ho in debate of truth hath irion 
Should IV m in amis, in both disputes alike 
Victor, though brutish that contest and foul, 

When reason hath to deal with force, jet so 
Most reason is that reason overcome ' 

"So pondering, and from his armed peers 
Forth stepping opjiosite, half-way he met 
His danng foe, at this prevention more 
Incensed, and thus securely him defied 130 

"‘Proud, art thou met? Thy hope was to have reached 
The highth of thy aspinng unopposed, 

'Ihe throne of God unguarded, and his side 
Abandoned at the terror of thy power 
Or potent tongue Fool ! not to think how vam 
Against the Omnipotent to rise in arms, 
iVho, out of smallest things, could without end 
Have raised incessant armies to defeat 
'Jliy folly, or with soliLarj’ hand. 

Reaching beyond all limit, at one blow, 140 

Unaided could have finished thee, and whelmed 
Thy legions under darkness ! But thou seest 
All are not of thy tram, there be who faith 
Prefer, and piety to God, though then 
To thee not visible when I alone 
Seemed in thy world erroneous to dissent 
From all my sect thou seest, now learn too late 
How few sometimes may know, when thousands err' 
"Whom the grand Foe, with scornful eje askance, 
Thus answered ‘111 for llicc, but m wished hour 150 
Of my revenge, first sought for, thou return's! 

From flight, seditious Angel, to receive 
T hy merited reward, the first assay 
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Of this nght hand provoked, since first that tongue, 

Inspired with contradiction, durst oppose 

A third part of the gods, m synod met - 

Their deities to assert, who, while they feel 

Vigour divine within them, can allow 

Omnipotence to none. But well thou com’st 

Before thy fellows, ambitious to win 160 

From me some plume, that thy success may show 

Destruction to the rest This pause between 

(Unanswered lest thou boast) to let thee know — 

At first I thought that liberty and Heaven 
To heavenly souls had been all one, but now 
I see that most through sloth had rather serve, 

Mimstenng Spints, trained up in feast and song 
Such hast thou armed, the minstrelsy of Heaven, 

Servility with freedom to contend, 

As both their deeds compared this day shall prove ’ 170 

“To whom, in brief, thusiAbdiel stem replied 
‘ Apostate 1 still thou crr’st, nor end vnlt find 
Of erring,^ from the path of iruth remote 
Unjustly tbou deprav’st it with the name 
Of servitude, to serve whom God ordains. 

Or Nature God and Nature bid the same, 

When he who rules is worthiest, and excels 
Them whom he governs This is servitude, 

To serve the unwise, or him ivho hath rebelled 
Against his worthier, as thine now serve thee, iSo 

Thyself not free, but to thyself enthralled. 

Yet lewdly dar’st our mimstenng upbraid 
Reign thou m Hell, thy' kingdom, let me serve 
In Heaven God ever blest, and his divine 
Behests obey, worthiest to be obeyed. 

Yet chains in Hell, not realms, expect meanwhile. 
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From me returned, as erst thou saidst, from flight, 

This greetmg on thy impious crest receive ’ 

“So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high, 

Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 190 

On the proud crest of Satan that no sight, 

Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield. 

Such ruin intercept Ten paces huge 
He back recoiled, the tenth on bended knee 
His massy spear upstayed as if, on Earth, 

Winds under ground, or waters forcing way, 

Sidelong had pushed a mountain from his seat 

Half-sunk with all his pines Amazement seized 

The rebel Thrones, but greater rage, to see 

Thus foiled their mightiest, ours joy filled, and shout 

Presage of victory, and $erce desire 201 

Of battle whereat Michael bid sound 

The Archangel trumpet, through the vast of Heaven 

It sounded, and the faithful armies rung 

Hosannah to the Highest , nor stood at gaze 

The adverse legions, nor less hideous joined 

The horrid shock. Now storming fury rose. 

And clamour such as heard in Heaven till now 
Was never, arms on armour clashing brayed 
Homble discord, and the madding wheels 210 

Of brazen chanots raged, dire was the noise 
Of conflict, -overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts m flaming volleys flew. 

And, flying, vaulted either host with fire. 

So under fiery coge together rushed ^> 4 " 

Both battles mam, wnth ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage, all Heaven 
Resounded, and, had Earth been then, all Earth 
Had to her centre shooL What wonder, when 
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Milbons of fierce encountenng Angels fought 
On either side, the least of whom could weld 
These elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions? How much more of iwwer 
Army against army numberless to raise 
Dreadful combustion wamng, and disturb, 

Though not destroy, their happy native seat! 

Had not the Eternal King Omnipotent 
From his stronghold of Heaven high overruled 
And limited their might, though numbered such 
As each divided legion might have seemed 
A numerous host, in strength each armed hand 
A legion , led in fight, yet leader seemed 
Each wamor single as in chief — expert 
^Vhen to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of battle, open when, and when to close 
The ndges of grim war No thought of flight, 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argued fear, each on himself relied, 

As only m his arm the moment lay 
Of victory Deeds of eternal fame 
Were done, but infinite, for wde was spread 
That war, and vanous sometimes on firm ground 
A standing fight, then, soaring on mam vvmg, 
Tormented all the air, all air seemed then 
Conflicting fire Long time m even scale 
The battle hung , till Satan, who that day 
Prodigious power had shown, and met m arms 
No equal, ranging through the dire attack 
Of fighting Seraphim confused, at length 
Saw where the sivord of Michael smote, and felled 
Squadrons at once with huge two handed sway 
Brandished aloft the horrid edge came down 
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Wide-uasting, such destruction to withstand 
He hasted, and opposed the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield, 

A vast circumference At his approach 
The great Archangel from his warlike toil 
Surceased, and, glad, as hoping here to end 
Intestine war in Heaven, the Arch-foe subdued 
Or captive dragged m chains, with hostile fro\sn 260 
And visage all inflamed, first thus began 
“‘Aufhor of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 

Unnamed in Heaven, now plenteous as thou seest 
These acts of hateful strife, hateful to all, 

Though heaviest, by just measure, on thyself 

And thy adherents how hast thou disturbed 

Heaven's blessed peace, and into Nature brought 

Miser)', uncreated till the crime 

Of thy rebelhon 1 how hast thou instilled 

Thy malice into thousands, once upright 270 

And faithful, now proved false I But think not here 

To trouble holy rest, Heaven casts thee out 

From all her confines, Heaven, the seat of bliss. 

Brooks not the works of violence and war 
Hence, then, and evil go with thee along, 

Thy offspnng, to the place of evil, Hell, 

Thou and thy wicked crewl there mingle broils, 

Ere this avenging sword begin thy doom, 

Or some more sudden vengeance, winged from God, 
Precipitate thee with augmented pain ’ 280 

“So spake the prince of Angels, to whom thus 
The Adversary ‘Nor think thou AVith wind 
Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 
Thou canst not Hast thou turned the least of these 
To flight— or, if to fall, but that they rise 
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As not of power at once, nor odds appeared 

In might or swift prevention But the sword 320 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 

AVas given him tempered so, that neither keen 

Nor solid might resist that edge it met 

'Ihe sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 

Descending, and m half cut sheer, nor stayed, 

But, with swift wheel reverse, deep entering shared 
All Ins right side Then Satan first knew pain, 

And wnthed him to and fro convolved, so sore 
Ihe gndmg s\Yord with discontinuous w'ound 
Passed through him , hut the ethereal substance closed, 330 
Not long divisible, and from the gash 
A stream of nectarous humour issuing flowed 
Sanguine, such as celestial Spirits may bleed, 

And all his armour stained, erewhile so bright 
Forthwith on all sides to his aid was run 
By Angels many and strong, who interposed 
Defence, w'hile others bore him on their sliields 
Back to his chanot, where it stood retired 
From off the files of war, there they him laid 
Gnashing for anguish, and despite, and shame 340 

To find himself not matchless, and his pnde 
Humbled by such rebuke, so far beneath 
His confidence to equal God in power 
Yet soon he healed, for Spirits, that live throughout 
Vital m every part — not, as frail Man, 

In entrails, heart or head, liver or reins — 

Cannot but by annihilating die. 

Nor m their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can the fluid air 
All heart they live, all head, ail eye, all ear. 

All intellect, all sense, and as they please 
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They limb themselves, and colour, shape, or size 
Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare 
“Meanwhile, m other parts, like deeds deserved 
Memonal, where the might of Gabriel fought. 

And v\ith fierce ensigns pierced the deep array 
Of Moloch, funous king, who him defied, 

And at his chanot-wheels to drag him bound 
Threatened, nor from the Holy One of Heaven 
Reframed his tongue blasphemous, but anon, 360 

Down cloven to the waist, with shattered arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing On each wing 
Uriel and Raphael his vaunting foe. 

Though huge and in a rock of diamond armed, 
Vanquished — Adramelech and Asraadai, 

Two potent Thrones, that to be less than gods 

Disdained, but meaner thoughts learned in their flight. 

Mangled with ghastly wounds through plate and mail 

Nor stood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 

The atheist crew, but with redoubled blow 370 

Anel, and Anoch, and the violence 

Of Ramiel, scorched and blasted, overthrew 

I might relate of thousands, and their names 

Eternize here on Earth, but those elect 

Angels, contented with their fame in Heaven, 

Seek not the praise of men the other sort, 

In might though wondrous and in acts of war. 

Nor of renown less eager, yet by doom 
Cancelled from Heaven and sacred raemor)', 

Nameless m dark oblivion let them dwell, 3S0 

For strength from truth divided, and from just, 

Illaudable, nought ments but dispraise 
And Ignominy, yet to glory aspires, 

Vain-glonous, and through infamy seeks fame 
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Therefore eternal silence be their doom 

“And now, their mightiest quelled, the battle sw'erved. 
With many an inroad gored, deformed rout 
Entered, and foul disorder, all the ground 
Witli shivered annour strown, and on a heap 
Chariot and chariotcr lay overturned, 390 

And fiery foaming steeds , what stood recoiled, 

O’er-w caned, through the faint Satanic host, 

Defensive scarce, or with pale fear surpnsed, 

Then first with fear surprised and sense of pain. 

Fled Ignominious, to such evil brought 
By sin of disobedience, till that hour 
Not liable to fear, or flight, or pain 
Far otherwise the inviolable Saints 
In cubic phalanx firm advanced entire, 

Invailncrable, impenetrably armed, 400 

Such high advantages their innocence 

Gave tliem above their foes — not to have sinned, 

Not to have disobeyed , m fight they stood 
Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pained 
By wound, though from their place by violence moved 
“Now Night her course began, and, over Heaven 
Inducing darkness, grateful truce imposed. 

And silence on the odious dm of war. 

Under her cloudy covert both retired, 

Victor and vanquished. On the foughlen field 4 ^° 

Michael and his Angels prevalent 

Encamping placed m guard their watches round. 

Cherubic waving fires on the other part, 

Satan with his rebellious disappeared, 

Far in the dark dislodged, and, void of rest, 

His potentates to council called by night. 

And in the midst thus undismayed began 
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“ ‘ O now vn danger tned, now known in arms 
Not to be overpowered, companions dear, 

Found worthy not of liberty alone, 420 

Too mean pretence, but, what we more affect, i 
Honour, dominion, glory, and renown , 

Who have sustained one day m doubtful fight 
(And if one day, why not eternal days?) 

What Heaven’s Lord had powerfullest to send 
Against us from about his throne, and judged 
Sufficient to subdue us to his ^vlll, 

But proves not so then fallible, it seems, 

Of future we may deem him, though till now 

Omniscient thought True is, less firmly armed, 430 

Some disadvantage we endured, and pam 

Till now not known, but, known, as soon contemned, 

Since now we find this our empyreal form 

Incapable of mortal injury, 

Imperishable, and, though pierced with wound, 

Soon closing, and by native vigour healed 
Of evil, then, so small as easy think 
The remedy perhaps more valid arms, 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet. 

May serve to better us and worse our foes, 440 

Or equal what between us made the odds, 

In nature none if other hidden cause 
Left them supenor, while we can preserve 
XJnhurt our minds, and understanding sound. 

Due search and consultation will disclose ’ 

" He sat , and m the assembly next upstood 
Nisroch, of Pnncipalities the pnme. 

As one he stood escaped from cruel fight, 

Sore toiled, his nven arms to havoc hewn. 

And, cloudy in aspect, thus answering spake 
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“‘Deincrcr from new Lords, leader to free 
F.njoymcnt of our nght as gods! yet hard 
For gods, and too unequal work, we find 
Against unequal amts to fight in pain. 

Against unpaincd, impassive, front which evil 

Rum must needs ensue, for what avails 

Valour or strength, though matchless, quelled with pain, 

Which all subdues, and makes remiss tlie hands 

Of mightiest? Sense of pleasure we may well 

Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine, 460 

But live content, which is the calmest life. 

But pain IS perfect misery, the worst 
Of evils, and, escessivc, overturns 
All patience He who, therefore, can invent 
With what more forcible we may olTcnd 
Our yet unwounded enemies, or arm 
Ourselves with like defence, to me desenes 
No less than for deliverance what we owe’ 

“Whereto, wilh look composed, Satan replied 
'Not unmvented that, which thou anght 470 

Behev’st so mam to our success, I bring 
Which of us who beholds the bright surface 
Of this ethereous mould whereon we stand — 

This continent of spacious Heaven, adorned 

With plant, fruit, flower ambrosial, gems and gold — 

VTiosc eye so superficially surveys 

These things, as not to mind from whence they grow 

Deep under ground, materials dark and crude. 

Of spmtous and fiery spume, till touched 

With Heaven’s ray, and tempered, they shoot forth 480 

So beauteous, opening to the ambient light? 

These m their dark nativity the deep 
Shall yield us, pregnant with mfemal flame j 
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^Vhlch, into hollow engines long and round 

Thick-rammed, at the other bore with touch of fire 

Dilated and infunatc, shall send forth 

From far, with thundering noise, among our foes 

Such implements of mischief as shall dash 

To pieces and o’erwhelm whatever stands 

Adverse, that they shall fear we have disarmed 49° 

The Thunderer of his only dreaded bolt 

Nor long shall be our labour, yet ere dawn 

Effect shall end our -wish Meanwhile revive, 

Abandon fear, to strength and counsel joined 
Think nothing hard, much less to be despaired’ 

“He ended, and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlightened, and their languished hope revived 
The invention all admired, and each how he 
To be the inventor missed, so easy it seemed 
Once found, which yet unfound most would have thought 
Impossible Yet, haply, of thy race, Soi 

In future days, if malice should abound. 

Some one intent on mischief, or inspired 
With devilish machination, might devise 
Like instrument to plague the sons of men 
For sin, on war and mutual slaughter bent 
Forthwith from council to the work they flew, 

None arguing stood, innumerable hands 

Were ready, in a moment up they turned 

Wide the celestial soil, and saw beneath 510 

The onginals of Nature m their crude 

Conception , sulphurous and nitrous foam 

They found, they mingled, and, with subtle art 

Concocted and adusted, they reduced 

To blackest gram, and into store conveyed 

Part hidden veins digged up (nor hath this Karth 
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Entrails unhle) of mineral and stone, 

Wiereof to found their engines and then- balls 
Of missive rum; part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious -rtith one touch to fire. 520 

So all ere da}-Epnng, under consaous night, 

Secret the}’ finished, and in order set. 

With silent circumspection, unespied. 

“Now when lair Mom onent in Heaven appeared. 

Up rose the ^^c^or Angels, and to arms 
TTic matin trumpet sung, m arms they stood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent host, 

Soon banded; others from the dawning hills 
Pooled round, and scouts each coast light-armed scour. 
Each quarter, to descry’ the distant foe, 530 

^Vhtre lodged, or whither fled, or if for fight, 

In motion or in halt Him soon they met 
Under spread ensigns moving nigh, in sloiv 
But firm battalion, back with speediest sail, 

Zophiel, of Chembim the swiftest wing. 

Came flying, and m mid air aloud thus cned 

“‘Arm, wamors, arm for fight* The foe at hand, 
■i\Tiom fled we thought, will save us long pursuit 
This day, fear not his flight, so thick a cloud 
He comes, and settled in his face I see 54 ° 

Sad resolution and secure Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm, gnpe fast his orbed shield, 

Borne even or high, for this day will pour down, 

If I conjecture aught, no drizzling shower, 

But rattling storm of arrows barbed with fire’ 

“So warned he them, aware themsehes, and soon 
In order, quit of all impediment. 

Instant, without disturb, they took alarm, 
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And onward move embattled when, behold! 55 ^ 

Not distant far, vnth heavy pace the foe 
Approaching gross and huge, m hollow cube 
Training his devilish enginry, impaled 
On every side with shadowing squadrons deep, 

To hide the fraud At interview both stood 
A while, but suddenly at head appeared 
Satan, and thus was heard commanding loud 
“‘Vanguard, to nght and left the front unfold, 

That all may see who hate us, how we seek 

Peace and composure, and inth open breast 560 

Stand ready to receive them, if they like 

Our overture, and turn not back pen-erse, 

But that I doubt how ever, witness Heaven 1 
Heaven, witness thou anon ! while we discharge 
Freely our part Ye, who appointed stand, 

Do as you have in charge, and bnefly touch 
What we propound, and loud that all may hear’ 

“So scoffing in ambiguous words, he scarce 
Had ended, when to nght and left the front 
Divided, and to either flank rehred, 570 

VTiich to our eyes discovered, new and strange, 

A tnple mounted row of pillars laid 

On wheels (for like to pillars most they seemed, 

Or hollowed bodies made of oak or fir. 

With branches lopt, in wood or mountain felled). 

Brass, iron, stony mould, had not their mouths 
With hideous onfice gaped on us -wide, 

Portending hollow truce At each behind 
A Seraph stood, and in his hand a reed 
Stood waving tipt with fire, while we, suspense, 580 
Collected stood within our thoughts amused. 

Not long, for sudden all, at once, their reeds 
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Put forth, and to a narrow vent applied 
With nicest touch Immediate m a flame, 

But soon obscured with smoke, all Heaven appeared, 
From those deep throated engines belched, whose roar 
Embowelled with outrageous noise the air. 

And all her entrails tore, disgorging foul 
Their devilish glut, chained thunderbolts and hail 
Of iron globes, which, on the victor host 590 

Levelled, with such impetuous fury smote, 

That whom they hit none on their feet might stand. 
Though standing else as rocks, but down they fell 
By thousands, Angel on Archangel rolled. 

The sooner for their arms unarmed, they might 
Have easily, as Spints, evaded swift 
By quick contraction or remove, but now 
Foul dissipation followed, and forced rout, 

Nor served it to relax their serried files 

What should they do? If on they rushed, repulse Coo 

Repeated, and indecent overthrow 

Doubled, would render them yet more despised. 

And to their foes a laughter, for in view 
Stood ranked of Seraphim another row, 

In posture to displode their second tire 

Of thunder, back defeated to return 

They worse abhorred Satan beheld their plight. 

And to his mates thus in dension called 

“ ‘ O fnends, why come not on these victors proud ? 
Erewhile they fierce were coming, and when we, 610 
To entertain them fair with open front 
And breast (what could we more?), propounded terms 
Of composition, straight they changed their minds, 

Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell. 

As they would dance yet for a dance they seemed 
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Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
For joy of offered peace. But I suppose, 

If our proposals once again were heard, 

We should compel them to a quick result’ 

“To whom thus Behai, in like gamesome mood 620 
‘Leader, the terms we sent were terms of weight, 

Of hard contents, and full of force urged home, 

Such as we might perceive amused them all. 

And stumbled many who receives them nght 
Had need from head to foot well understand, 

Not understood, this gift they have besides, 

They show us when our foes walk not upnght’ 

“So they among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing, highthened in their thoughts beyond 
All doubt of victory. Eternal Might 630 

To match with their inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn. 

And all his host dended, while they stood 
A while m trouble but they stood not long, 

Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms 
Against such hellish n ischief fit to oppose. 

Forthwith (behold the excellence, the pow'er. 

Which God hath in his mighty Angels placed ’) 

Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 

(For Earth hath this vanety from Heaven 640 

Of pleasure situate in hill and dale) 

Light as the hghtnmg-ghmpse they ran, they flew', 

From their foundations loosening to and fro. 

They plucked the seated hills, with all then load. 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands Amaze, 

Be sure, and terror seized the rebel host, 

^^'hen coming towards them so dread they saw 
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The bottom of the mountains upward turned, 

Till on those cursed engines' tnple row 650 

They saw them whelmed, and all their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains buned deep, 

Themselves invaded next, and on their heads 
Mam promontories flung, which m the air 
Came shadowing, and oppressed whole legions armed 
Their armour helped their harm, crushed in and bruised 
. into their substance pent, which wrought them pain 
Impla^ble, and many a dolorous groan, 

Long struggling underneath, ere they could wind 

Out of such prison, though Spirits of purest light, 660 

Purest at first, now gross by sinning grown 

The rest, m imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the neigbbounng hills uptore, 

So hills amid the air encountered hills, 

Hurled to and fro with jaculation dire, 

That underground they fought m dismal shade, 

Infernal noise ! w'ar seemed a civil game 

To this uproar, horrid confusion heaped 

Upon confusion rose And now all Heaven 

Had gone to ^vrack, with rum overspread, 670 

Had not the Almighty Father, w'here he sits 

Shrined in his sanctuary of Heaven secure. 

Consulting on the sum of things, foreseen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advised, 

That his great purpose he might so fulfil. 

To honour his anointed Son, avenged 

Upon his enemies, and to declare 

All power on him transferred whence to his Son, 

The assessor of his throne, he thus began > 

Effulgence of my glory. Son beloved, 6S0 

Son in whose face invisible is beheld 
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Visibly, i\hat by Deity I am, 

And in whose hand wrhat by decree I do. 

Second Omnipotence! two days are passed, 

Two days, as we compute the days of Heaven, 

Since Michael and his powers went forth to tame 
These disobedient Sore hath been their fight, 

As hhehest was when tw’o such foes met armed , 

For to themselves I left them, and thou know’st, 

Equal m their creation they were formed* 690 

Save w'hat sm hath impaired — which yet hath wrought 

Insensibly, for I suspend their doom 

Whence m perpetual fight they needs must last 

Endless, and no solution wll be found 

War weaned hath performed what war can do. 

And to disordered rage let loose the rems. 

With mountains, as with weapons, armed, which makes 
Wild work m Heaven, and dangerous to the mam 
Two days are, therefore, passed, the third is thine 
For thee I have ordained it, and thus far 700 

Have suffered, that the glory may be thine 
Of ending this great war, since none but thou 
Can end it Into thee such virtue and grace 
Immense I have transfused, that all may know 
In Heaven and Hell thy power above compare. 

And this perverse commotion governed thus, 

To manifest thee worthiest to be Heir 

Of all things — to be Heir and to be King 

By sacred unction, thy deserved right 

Go, then, thou Mightiest, in thy FatlieFs might, 710 

Ascend my chanot, guide the rapid w'heels 

That shake Heaven’s basis, bring forth all my war, 

My bow and thunder, ray almighty arms 
Gird on, and sword upon thy puissant thigh. 
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Pursue Uicsc Sons of Darkness, dnve them out 
From all Heaven’s bounds into the utter deep, 

There let them learn, as likes them, to despise 
God and Messiah Ins anointed King ’ 

"He said, and on his Son with rays direct 
Shone full , he all his Father full expressed 720 

rnefPibly into his face received, 

And thus the Filial Godhead answering spake 
" ' 0 Father, O Supreme of Heavenly Thrones, 

First, Highest, Holiest, Best, thou ahwiys scck’st 
To glorify tliy Son, I always thee, 

As IS most just This I my glory account, 

My exaltation, and my whole delight. 

That thou in me well pleased decladst thy will 

Fulfilled, which to fulfil is all my bliss 

Sccjitrc and power, thy giving, I assume, 730 

And gladlier shall resign, when in the end 

Thou shall be all in all, and I in thee 

For ever, and m me all whom thou lov’st 

But whom thou hat’st I hate, and can put on 

Thy terrors, as I put thy mildness on, 

Image of thee in all things, and shall soon. 

Armed wuth thy might, nd Heaven of these rebelled. 

To their prepared ill mansion dnven down. 

To chains of darkness and the undying w^orm. 

That from thy just obedience could revolt, 740 

Whom to obey is happiness entire 
Then shall thy Saints, unmixed, and from the impure 
Far separate, circling thy holy mount, 

Unfeigned halleluiahs to thee sing. 

Hymns of high praise, and I among them chief’ 

"So said, he, o’er his setptre boiving, rose 
From the right hand of Glory' where he sat. 
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And the third sacred mom began to shine, 

Daivning through Heaven Forth rushed nitli whirlwind 
sound 

The chanot of Paternal Deity, 750 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel, undrawn, 

Itself instinct with spint, but convoyed 
By four Cherubic shapes Four faces each 
Had wondrous , as with stars, their bodies all 
And wings were set with eyes, ivith ejcs the wheels 
Of berj'I, and careering fires between. 

Over their heads a cr)’stal firmament. 

Whereon a sapphire throne, inlaid with pure 

Amber and colours of the showery arch 

He, in celestial panoply all armed 760 

Of radiant Urim, work dmnely wrought, 

Ascended, at his right hand Victory 

Sat eagle-winged, beside him hung his bow 

And quiver with three bolted thunder stored ; 

And from about him fierce eflTusion rolled 
Of smoke, and bickering flame, and sparkles dire. 
Attended wnth ten thousand thousand Saints, 

He onward came, far off his coming shone. 

And tiventy thousand (I their number heard) 

Chanots of God, half on each hand, were seen 770 

He on the wings of Cherub rode sublime 
On the crystalline sk}', in sapphire throned. 

Illustrious far and wide, but by his own 
First seen , them unexpected joy surpnsed 
\Vhen the great ensign of Messiah bla/ed 
Aloft by Angels borne, his sign m Hoax en , 

Under whose conduct Michael soon reduced 
His army, circunifused on eitlicr wing, 

Under their Head embodied all in one 
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Before him Power Divine his way prepared, 780 

At his command the uprooted hills retired 
Each to his place, they heard his voice, and went 
Obsequious, Heaven his wonted face renewed, 

And with fresh flowerets hill and valley smiled. 

“This saw his hapless foes, but stood obdured, 

And to rebellious fight rallied their powers, 

Insensate, hope conceiving from despair 
In Heavenly Spints could such perverseness dwell? 

But to convince the proud what signs avail, 

Or wonders move the obdurate to relent? 790 

They, hardened more by what might most reclaim, 
Grieving to see his glory, at the sight 
Took envy, and, aspmng to his highth. 

Stood re-embattled fierce, by force or fraud 
Weening to prosper, and at length prevail 
Against God and Messiah, or to fall 
In universal rum last, and now 
To final battle drew, disdaining flight, 

Or faint retreat when the great Son of God 
To all his host on either hand thus spake 

“ ‘ Stand still in bright array, ye Saints , here 
Ye Angels armed, this day from battle rest 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearless in his righteous cause. 

And as ye have received, so have ye done, 

Invincibly But of this cursed crew 
The punishment to other hand belongs, 

Vengeance is his, or whose he sole appoints; 

Number to this day’s work is not ordained. 

Nor multitude , stand only and behold 
God’s indignation on these godless poured 
By me, not you, but me, they have despised. 
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Yet envied , against me is all iheir rage, 

Because the Father, to whom in Heaven supreme 
Kingdom and power and glory appertains. 

Hath honoured me, according to his will 
Therefore to me their doom he hath assigned, 

That they may have their wish, to try with me 
In battle which the stronger proves — they all. 

Or I alone against them, since by strength 820 

They measure all, of other excellence 
Not emulous, nor care who them excels , 

Nor other strife with them do I vouchsafe ’ 

“So spake the Son, and into terror changed 
His countenance, too severe to be beheld. 

And full of wrath bent on his enemies 

At once the Four spread out their stariy’ wings 

With dreadful shade contiguous, and the orbs 

Of his fierce chanot rolled, as with tlie sound 

Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host S30 

He on his impious foes right onward dro\c, 

Gloomy as night, under his burning w'hccls 
The steadfast Empyrean shook throughout. 

All but the tlirone itself of God Full soon 
Among them he arrived, in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, winch he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls infixed 
Plagues, they, astonished, all rcsisLancc lost, 

All courage, dowai their idle weapons dropt. 

O’er shields, and helms, and helmed heads he rode S40 
Of Thrones and mighty Seraphim prostrate. 

That wished the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them, as a shelter from his ire 
Nor less on cither side tempestuous fell 
His arrows, from the fourfold \asaged Four, 
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Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels, 

Distinct alike with multitude of eyes, 

One spirit m them ruled, and every eye 
Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among the accursed, that withered all theit strength, S50 
And of their wonted vigour left them drained. 

Exhausted, spintless, afflicted, fallen 

Yet half his strength he put not forth, but checked 

His thunder in mid-volley, for he meant 

Not to destroy, but root them out of Heaven 

The overthrown he raised, and, as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together thronged, 

Drove them before him thunderstruck, pursued 

With terrors and with furies to the bounds 

And crystal wall of Heaven, which, opening wide, 860 

Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 

Into the wasteful deep The monstrous sight 

Strook them with horror backward, but far worse 

Urged them behind , headlong themselves they threw 

Down from the verge of Heaven, eternal wrath 

Burned after them to the bottomless pit 

“ Hell heard the unsufferable noise , Hell saw _ 

Heaven ruining from Heaven, and would have fled . J 
Affrighted, but stnct Fate had cast too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too fast had bound 870 

Nine days tliey fell, confounded Chaos roared, 

And felt tenfold confusion in their fall 
Through his wild anarchy, so huge a rout 
Encumbered him with rum Hell at last. 

Yawning, received them whole, and on them closed. 

Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain 
Disburdened Heaven rejoiced, and soon repaired 
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Her mural breach, reluming ^vhence it rolled 

Sole victor, from the expulsion of his foes SSo 

Messiah his tnumphal chanot turned 

To meet him all his Saints, who silent stood 

Eye-v itnesses of his almighty acts. 

With jubilee advanced, and as they went, 

Shaded with branching palm, each order bnght 
Sung tnumph, and him sung victonous King, 

Son, Heir, and Lord, to him dominion given. 

Worthiest to reign He, celebrated, rode 
Tnumphant through mid Heaven, mto the courts 
And temple of his mighty Father throned S90 

On high, who into glory him received, 

Where now he sits at the right hand of bliss 

“Thus, measunng things in Heaven by things on Earth, 
At tbj^ requesl^ and that thou roay’st beware 
By what is past, to thee I have revealed 
What might have else to human race been hid , 

The discord which befell, and war in Heaven 
Among the angelic powers, and the deep fall 
Of those too high aspinng, who rebelled 
With Satan he who envies now thy state, 

A\Tio now IS plotting how he may seduce 
Thee also from obedience, that, with him 
Bereaved of happiness, thou ma/st partake 
His punishment, eternal misery, 

Which would be all his solace and revenge. 

As a despite done against the Most High, 

Thee once to gam companion of his woe 
But listen not to his temptations , warn 
Thy weaker, let it profit thee to have heard. 

By tenable example, the reward 
Of disobedience Firm they might have stood. 

Yet fell , remember, and fear to transgress ” 
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NOTES. 


Abhrevtattpnt — 

M = Milton, or Milton’s Poetry, os distinguished from his prose 
G = Glossary 

Other books of Paiadtse Lost arc indicated by Roman numerab, 
thus, m the first note, ‘vii 373' signifies book Vii , line 373 


BOOK V. 

I Contrast Lyc 187, “the still Mom went out with sandals 
gray,” and “the gray dawn,” m vii 373 — 4 ‘Gray’ and ‘rosy’ (cf 
Vergil’s lutca Aurora) are traditional epithets for the morning — ‘gray’ 
descnbmg its earlier stages, ‘rosy’ the later when the sun rises. 

1 served, the metaphor of scattering com See vii 358 Spenser 
siieaks of the sky “All sowd with ghslnng stars,” vine of Heavenly 
Beairtte orient f earl— Azen , sec 746 — 7 Shakespeare often likens 
moisture — especially tears — to jicarl, cf Luacte 1213, 1553 orient, 
lustrous , sec G 

3 — 5 i e his sleep was not the heavy drowsiness that clouds the 

brain wth Its vapours after intemperate eating See i\ 1047 

5 — 6 Sec VI, 249, note w/iir/;, sleep r/;r ow/y, the single, ‘only 
the sound ’ futmfig, with Uie stream tlint nses in early morning, see 
186 For the lit use of/nwr, cf vii 600, “clouds fuming from golden 
censers ” Now the word is generally figuratiic — ‘to be angry ’ 

Aurora's fan, refemng to haves Roughly, he means tliat the 
wind which ushers in the dawn (cf S A to — ii, “The breath of 
heaven fresh blowang with day spring bom”) stirs the leaves as a fan 
might, and their rusthng helps to waken Adam See 655 
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tG 1 c mild ns the west wind ("Unt baaUics the spnng," L'Al 
i8) passing over a bank of flowers. Flora, the goddess of flowers, 
K5'mbohscs the flower world, as in P K ii 3^5 Her association with 
ZcphjnJs IS a poetic convention, ct Garth’s Ihspinsary, 1699, “\\ here 
Flora treads, her ZcphjT garlands flings And scatters odours from his 
purjilc wings" (cf the last Imt vvitli 1 tHd) 

ij — 55 Kcightlej cites the Sent; of Solomon, \\ 10 — 13 Cf too 
the lines "Wake now, mj love, awake’ Uc," in Spenser’s Eftthal 
at prime, daybreak, carl) part of the day. 

It teiuicd , so the First Ed , but in many texts (as Dr Bradshaw 
notes) It has been corrupted into tender— a. peculiarly stupid change 
in view of jmsages like tv 438, “To prune these growaiig plants, 
and tend tlicsc flowers,’’ and l\ to 6 , “still to tend plant, herb, ami 
flower ’’ Mo-vs, 1 c. blooms, see G 

53 halmy reed, ic balm {—datsam, clyannlogically), cf “coiny 
rced''s=com, \il 321 drops, niyarh and balm (thougb M here 
regards lht.m as shrubs) arc aromatic rcsias, of mucli the same nature, 
produced by the balsam tree (fitiSaaniStoSpcr) and other trees of the 
same genus. Cf tv 5^8, “Groves whose nch trees vrept mlorous 
gums and balm," and Othello, \ a, 348—^0, “whose subduial eyes 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian Vtcck Their medicln-al gum ’’ See 
591, 293, note (Tlie perfume myrrh is to !« distinguished from the 
resin, it IS thought to liavc been distilled from a kind of rock-roses ) 

30 In IV 799 et seq we learn how in the night the Cherubs 
IthuncI and Zephon found Satan (in the form of a toad) 

“Close at the car of Eve, 

Assay mg by his dev dish art to rcacii 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 

Illusions os he list, phantasms, and dreams ’’ 

It is to these that she here alludes 1 he abruptness of the sentences 
Impresses her agitation 

35—93 Belinda’s vision in the first canto of the Rope 0/ the Loci is 
an amusing but by no means “respectful perversion" of Eve’s dream 
39—41 le the nightingale, llic poet's favoiintc bird, ns many 
allusions show Cf his first Sennet, Com 234—5, 11 Pen 61—4, 

IV 602—3, VII 435 — 6 , and the fifUi Elegy 25 — 6 No doubt, the 
garden of his fatlier’s house at Horton (cf Jl Pai 49—50) was a haunt 
of thebird (which except in this passage he makes feminine) Thomson, 
Spring, speaks of the “ love taught song ” of birds, remembering 
perhaps Spenser, Epnhal 88 (“love learned song”) 
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43, 44 Contrast iv 657 et scq , where E\e says, “wherefore all 
night long slunt these (the stars) ? for whom This glorious sight, when 
sleep hath shut all eyes?” To which Adam replies that there are 
“millions of spintual creatures” on earth, unseen by men, and that 
they behold and praise God’s works by night as by day 
50 — gi Cf the a cry similar passage in i\ 494 — 833 

52 tnUrdtcled, forbidden; cf vii 46 

54 — 7 It IS implied that the figure which appeared was that of 
Satan, cf 111,636 — 44 where, to deceive Unci, he puts on the form 
of a Cherub, winged and with flowing locks — as here 

56, «;7 Almost a paraphrase of Vergil, Alh i 403, Aml')osiccque 
(oma dtvnwm veritce odorem Spiravert ambrorta, fragrance , see G 
58 overladen, Fr sttrehargi, cf i.li 373,-5’ A 728 

60 god, 1C angelic being, so m 70 and 117 In the Christian 
Docl V , M explains why he applies the word ‘ god ’ to angels 

61 1 c IS it envy (cf Satan’s words m ix 729 — 30) or some 
reservation, restraint, that keeps you from being tasted? 

66 vouched, made good wath, confirmed by , cf Hen F v i 77, 
“and dare not avouch m your deeds any of your words ” 

67 he thus, I c spake 

71 — 3 See 318—320, note 

77, 78 Cf IX 706—10 The allusion is to Gen in 5, “your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as Gods ” Lines 78 — 9 arc the 
appropriate motto of Wordsw orth’s poem, “Devotional Incitements " 

79 in the air Satan (sec 54 — 7, note) speaks ns “pnnee of air” 
(mi 454) In A* I 39 — 46 he addresses his followers as “ancient 
powers of air,” and in PA* it 1 17, “the middle region of thick air” is 
their council chamber The idea can be traced to Ephes 11 2 
84 — 6 Cf the scene of the Temptation in i\ 739 — 41 
“Meanwhile the hour of noon drew on, and waked 
An eager appetite, raised by the smell 
So savoury of that fruit " 

In \i 517 — 19, Michael warns Adam against “ungovemed appetite,” 
that havang been the main cause of Eve’s sin 

91 nc I found that he was gone, “the sense connects •wondering 
(89) wath I (91) In the First and Second Eds the punctuation is 
peculiar there is a colon after ‘various' and a semicolon after ‘exalta- 
tion ’ Perhaps by isolatmg the clause thus M intended an abruptness 
of speech corresponding to the surprise which Eve felt when she found 
herself alone 
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94 sad, •ienously , see G 

98 uncouth, strange , see G 

99 harbour, dwell “rf any rest can harbour there,” i 185 

101 — 4- ‘Fancy’ was then often used m the sense now commonly 
gi\en to ‘imagination,’ M makes ‘Fancy’ the loftier faculty of the 
two, cf VIII 461, where he terms it “internal sight," ne. the highest 
power of conceiving mentally that which is not present to the e)e 
uesct, VIZ, to Reason represent, 1 e present, give representations of 
rod, 107 frames, 1 e frames into what we affirm etc. 

IIS evening’s talk, related m n' 411 — ^39, where Adam 

reminds Eve of the prohibition not to taste of the tree of knowledge 
irS so, le, as in your case eval, he says, if unapproved (by 
Reason) in the way Eve has described, leaves no blame. Keightley 
explains fo=proMded that it be. Todd prints umeproved 
123 niont,ie are wont, see G 

133 each their A frequent idiom in M , cf vii 453, “Each in 
their kind,” and \i 889, ” Corrupting each their way ” In Elizabethan 
E each could be used as a plural word; cf Conalantis in a 44, 
“Tell me what each by the other lose ” 

crystal shnee Cf S\\dk , Venus and A 956—7, "She vail’d her 
eyelids, who, like sluices, stopt The. crystal tide” (i c of tears — as here) 
slniee, see G 

137 arborous roof There is a beautiful description of their 
bower m iv 690 — 710 

139 day-spnng, dawn, daybreak, so in vi 551, and S A 11 
Cf Ltiheu 78, “the day spnng from on high,” and xxxnii la in 
the A V and also in Coverdale’s version (153S), "Haste thou shewed 
the daje spnnge his place?” 

141, n't Cf IV 539 — 43, Com 98, 99 landsktp, see G 

144, 145 Cf 1\ 197 — 9 orisons, prajers, see G 

147 nor wnH/zrf nor did they lack , cf 514 

149 We must obsene the strong emphasis on “unmeditated,” and 
the repeUUon of “vanous” in 146— unmistakeable hints at the poet’s 
“preference of extemporary prayer over set forms’* (Keightley) '•In 
Eikonoklastes, chap xx\' he sneers at the nse of a “service-book ” 
His poems are full of these covert attacks on the Church Cf Xir 533—5 
(depreciating the ceremonial aspects of worship) Such controversial 
matter seems ill suited to the dignity of an epic 

150 wi/wznu/x, melodious , see G 

151 It is worth while to remember that the lute, now obsolete, 
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orb, bat the r orb flies, that is, moves round with the utmost rapidity” 
(Nirrton) rn'=: sphere, M treats the tenns as mterehangeable. 

• 77 »-e- planets, “wardering fire” is partly a trans- 

lation of tl e Gk -'Wrj-ijr, •• wanderer, from ■s\a^Sadai, to tvander — 
whence f'jifi Cf Drummond of Ilawlhomden, “mat planets 
wander o'er no lard liat thine," Enteriatuma t cf Ktrg Charles (163^), 
and Far^h Fcashng {1617), “ Of cterlurmng heavens the restless course, 
Thar filed eyes (cf 1 176), their lights which tvand’nng run ” 

fvt He has already mentioned the Sun, Moon (then reckoned 
planets — 'ce ) 3t>d Venus (166 — 170) hence only four planets 

remain — Mercury, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn Possibly M bv a mere 
error said *fite’ instead of ‘four' (which Bentlet read), but I think 
tliat he intended to include Venus again In 11 766 — 170 he addressed 
the plarct emphatically imder its special aspect as the Morning star, 
gitmg this particular manifestation of it an mdinduabty apart from that 
of A enus considered generally as one of the seven planets The Earth 
can scarcely be taken as making up the fise, since not (as Masson 
notes) till tin 118—30 docs Adam leam that it may possibly be a 
planet 

178 The metaphor in “dance” (cf 650) is Milton’s favourite 
means of suggesting the motions of stellar bodies, cf in 579, 380, 
“they (coastellatioTs) mo\e their stam dance,” and l\ 103, “Terres 
trial heaven danced round by other heavens ” Shak. also applies 
“dance" (the rb ) to the heavenly bodies — apparently to suggest them 
quivenng light, cf Mttch -iao, n i 349 Cf too Shelley, “ I sang of 
the danoi^ stars," Ilyrtr, of -ifollo 

jcirc • c- “sphere music ”, cf 615—7 Perhaps the most elaborate 
account of this idea m the classics is that given m the Myth of Er, 
bk \ of the J?e/ tblic Plato there savs that on each of the spheres — 
he recognises eight— “'Unds a siren, who travels round vnlh the arcle 
(i c revolution), utlenng one note in one tone, and from all the eight 
m> cs there rcuhs a single hannony " See Arc 61—73 where M has 
adap'ed Plato s words (which are quoted at length m my note there, 
P f 9 '» recalled Lorcnio’s speech in the Menlanl of V \ 60 — 65 
UJier refererccs in M are 4 t a So’anr Masrc, Com 541, roar, and 
in Shak., Tuylj/J m 1 m, Antony, a 2 $4, As Yoj Lxic 

It. II 7 6 

\ecoTding to tnuliuoa, Pythagoras was the only man who ever 
icaru tb s muMC, ct Miltons treatise De Sfherartim Concentu — solnr 
ir X cor cenUn cuJrsst ftrtur PyChas.rcts Plato o.-pIains 
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ttial ilio music inamhblo Ixxausc continuous, \\c should heir u if 
there Mere n broih M (following the of V v 64, $5) 

offers cUcwliLtc n purelj moral \ncw— thit sin his deadened the human 
senses, once so keen Cf An 73, 73, “the hcasenly tunc which 
none can hear Of human mould with gross unputged car," and the 
Kiif OJf, t:<;, iiC, “30 crystal Spheres, Oft'e bless our human ears” 
{1 c for this ouct) Here, hfin tlic Tall, Adam and Eve possess the 
power winch through their sin humnnitj lost 

180 The four elements were air, earth, water and fire, and of 
them all CMsiiug things were supposed to consist M refers to the 
idea often, cf 415 — 18, lit 715, “Tin. cumbrous elements, earth, flood, 
air, fire,” and // Pat 96 (note) Among many illustrations in Sink cf 
jdn/vy.a 3 ytihiis C \ 73, 7 \vd/ih Ni^ht, w 3 10 

rSi — 1 It at If quatertitcn rtiti “That in a fourfold [Lat 

17^0'/^^= four] mixture and combination run 1 perpetual circle, one 
clcraenl continually changing into nnollicr " — Newton, who shows that 
here and later, 11 415 — 8, M is thinking of Cic. dc iVat Dtonim, ii 
33 — etiitt f^uatu'r sittf ga cni corp<rtm, ‘unssitiidine temm muttdicott 
ttmtata vtiura t4t hts, e\ fuihis cn ma ccnstatit, stmus, dfarsttt,'' 
71,’iTV, Cftn camr catthbut, tnundt partium canjunetto cattmclur Ihe 
lines 180 — 1S3 should be comjiared with 11 9 ip::rij> 

189 tit tdamd, \ n having a single colour, unvaru^ated 
191 advance, raise aloft, the metaphor explained at 1 588 Cf 
9 A 410. “[I have] advanced his praises high ’’ 

i 93 > 191 Cf Thomson, A H)itn, "Ye forests bend, je harvests 
wave, to Him ” 

198 Cf Cynbfhni, ti 3 11, "the lark at heaven’s gale sings,” 
and Sennet 39, "Like to the lark at break of day arising From sullen 
eartli, sings hymns at heaven’-* gate " I 5 ut Shak 'conveyed’ the idea 
from a song m Ljlj’s pla), Campasfie, where the lark "at heaven’s 
gate claps her wangs ” Had Bentley remembered any one of these 
passages he wajuld scarce have suggested the ridiculous change — "That 
jcantn' up to Idea^r^-vard ascend ” 

303 — 4 •ettness, bear witness / my song Bentley read tee 

mtr rmf, and some other cthtors find the singular inappropnalc, since 
Eve jomed m the hymn Pearce thought that M was foUovvmg the 
pmctice of Greek dramatists with whom “sometimes the plural, and 
sometimes the singular number is used” in the choruses (cf the clioruses 
of 3)' A passtvt) Perhaps, nfter all, M only means that each of the 
worshippers sjwraks for himself 
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212—14. Cf IV 625—9, l\ 209—19 pamptnd, too luxuriant 
Neulon aptly observed that pamper used to be connected with Lat 
pampnius, a vine leaf, and M may have accepted the ctjmology (winch 
IS still to be found m some modem cds ) Really pamper is of Old 
Low Germ origin, being a nasalised form of the word wluch we get in 
pap, food for duldren, Skeat mentions a Low Germ vb slampampen, 
to live daintily (Prtiiaples, ist Senes, 489) 

215 — 219 Alluding to the pretty classical fancy of the vine being 
wedded to (because trained to grow up) the elm , cf Horace, Od iv 
5 30, Epod It 9, 10, Vergil, Ji 367 M in the Epdaphiiim 
Damoms, 65, speaks of the Innuha ttva, and in 0 / Refat matton wntes, 
“I am not of opimon to think the Church a vane in this respect, 
because, as they take it, she cannot subsist without clasping about the 
elm of worldly strength," P IP tl 380 Cf Fairfxx’s Tasta, ill 76, 
“The marned elm fell with his fruitful \ane ” 

^ 221 — 3 There is the same allusion m iv 168 — 171 to the story of 
Tobias and lus victory over .it\smodtus (one of the cnl angels who had 
shared Satan’s expulsion from Heaven— sec vi 365, P R it i£i) as 
told in the Apocryphal book of Tai/i Tobias liad been sent on a 
journey by his father Tobit to fetch ten talents of silver which the latter 
had deposited with a fnend “at Rages a aty of Mctlia,” Raphael 
appeared to him in human form and acted as his guide, i c “deigned to 
/ravel wath Tobias " And the angel bade Tobias many a Jew isli 
maiden, Sara, who bved at Ecbatana in Media Her seven husbands 
had been destroyed in succession by the evil spint Asmodtus who 
was in love wath her To escape their fate Tobias was instructed 
by Raphael to bum the heart and hver of a fish, since the smell would 
drive awaiy the spirit 1 his he did after his betrothal to Sara, and the 
plan succeeded for Asmodeus “fled into the utmost parts of Lgjpt, 
and the angel bound him ’’ (chap viu.) 

221 Cf VII 41, “Raphael, The aflablc archangel,’’ and M 234, 
where Adam says that Michael is not “sociably mild, as Raphael ’’ 
The name means “Divine Healer,” or “Health of God ” Note that 
Raphael and Michael (who m bks vi and M is entrusted vnth high 
duties by the Almighty) are archangels, and cf Spenser’s statement 
that among the heavenly beings it is the "Archangels wliidi attend 
On God’s owne person, vnthout rest or end,” Heavenly Beauhe 
Reginald Scot in his Discourse of Dtvels, 1584, says, “As for arch 
angels, they are sent onehe about great and secret matters” (chap. \ ), 
and Ihomas Heywood in the Hierarehie of the blessed Aupets (1635), 
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•'The ATch-AnRcK nre Enit)a^>intlors, grent millers lo dcclnrc,” p 19^ 
M IS consersint v ith these Indiliom! beliefs 
e'^o 'vnal, i c whaisocvcr, is often m M 
•i*i <iu.ihfjing htm understood from “in hts ponct ’ 

etS untTi, il implies a filsc feeling of security, sec G 
'f-t pleid is an excuse 

1C nfltr ihc rcccivil nf lus chirge (commind, olTicc); cf 
Ccvi 48, “After llic Tuscan imnncrs Iransform&l,” ind ^ A 14^3, 
‘'iflLr lus message told" Il is nii imitation of the Latin idiom in 
plirises like fi'sJ ti'i'iii/aii) urhm M also uses it svith smte, e g in i 
*iT3t "never, since created man,’’ 1 c. since the crcilion of man, post 
hertuKrn crtotnin So jicrliips Shik , All's Uffll, 11 1 6 
549 Ariotrs, 1 e Seraphim , see Stiaphtm m G 
a£7 — 9 ic no cloud or star hsing intcrposctl to ohstnict his sight — 

an absolute construction houtur small, quilifjing star, hut some 
connect it with Earth m 160 ret utuoujonn to, like to 
adi — 3 Cf the «cll knotvTi passage in I 587 — 91 

“like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of I csolt!. 

Or in VaWarno, to descrj new lands, 

Rivers or mountains in her spotty glolic,” 

“the Tuscan artist" lunng, of course, the great Itnlnn astronomer, 
Gililco M hid met him m Ital}, as he tells us in the Areopa^tica — 
“There It was that I found and visited the famous Galileo, grown old, 
a pnsoner to Uie mfiuisition, for thinl ing in astronomy olhcnvisc than 
the I ranciscan and Dominican licensers thought,’’ P IP 11 81 A 
similar hut indirect reference occurs in in ^88 — 90 

e/ir the glass, ic the telescope, which Galileo had developed, 
though he can not be said to have invented it M calls it the “optic 
glas-," (i e88), and “optic tube ’ (in 590) I find the phrase “optickt 
glassc" in Henrj More's Song of the Soul, pm (Camlmdgc cd 1647) , 
and in Giles Fletchers Christ's Vtctone on Earth, 60 

efij less assured, less certain Galileo died m 1645, “glass of 
Galileo ’’ IS only a general term for the instrument associatcil with lus 
name- Cf Pope, Raf'e of the Joel, 77R, “ This Partndge soon shall view 
in cloudless skies. When next he looks thro’ Galil'co’s eyes ’’ 

‘264—6 He has just said that the earth, as it appeared from afar 
lo the angel, resembled the regions in the moon as they appear lo an 
astronomer, now he compares it to the dim speck m tlic distance 
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which the pilot percei\es when first he comes within sight of an island 
Stnctly, Delos was, and Samos was not, one of the group of islands in 
the Afgaan called ‘ Cyclades.’ The hnes ns they stand in the First Ed 
ha\ e no commas Some editors place a comma before “kens,” making 
“cloudy spot” the accus and taking “Delos appearing” as an 
absolute construction It seems to me preferable to make “Delos or 
Samos” the object after “kens ’’—with “cloudy spot” in apposition 
269, 70 fan imnncfws The metaphor of separibng gram from 
the chaff, cf Isat xxx 54, “provender, which hath been winnowed 
with the shovel and with the fan ” Fan is from Lat vanntis, whence 
also van — a wing, used by M twice, cf li pay, “his sad broad vans 
He spreads for flight,” and P F iv 583, “plumy vans” Is it 
possible that M dictated nnw here? ITie metaphor would be the same. 
'01 //««w= parts, cleaves , cf Thomson, Spring, “tlieir self taught wings 
W'lnnow the waving element” {1 e the air) For^<j:iwi=:yieldmg, see 
G “Buxom air" (cf ii 84a, “wing silently the buxom air”) is, ns 
Keightley noted, a reminiscence of Horace’s pete cedentem aera disco 
[Sat II j 13), which, I may add, M had previously mutated m his 
Latm Poem, In Qtttttium PPovembns., ao8, penuii cedentes remtgat auras 
Cf Spenser, F Q i ii 37, “therewith scourge the buxome aue ” 
270—4 Cf Fairfax, Tasso, xvii 35 — 6 
“As when the new bom Phoenix doth begin 
To fly to Elhiope ward, at the fair bent 
Of her nch wings, strange plumes and feathers dun. 

Her crowns and chains, with native gold besprent, 

The world amared stands, and with her fly 
An host of wond’nng burds, that sing, and cry 
So past Armida, look’t on, gaz’d on so ” 

271 iosihriiig, alluding (cf XI 185) to their lofty flight 
272 — 4 Most accounts describe the Phoenix as a solitary bird, 

living “m the Arabian woods” (5 A 1700) for 500 years (so say 
Herodotus and Ovud, Met xv 395) , at the end of that tune (but 
Pliny who also tells the story— A^«? Hist X a— gives the penod os 
exactly 509 years), “when hee (the bird) groweth old, and b^ns to 
decay, he builds himselfe a nest with the twigs and branches of the 
Canell or Cinamon, and Frankmcense trees and when hee hath filled 
It with all sort of sweet aromatical! spices, yieldelh up his life thereupon 
of his bones and marrow there breedeth at first as it were a little 
womc which afterwards provelh to be a pretie bud” (Phdemon 
Hollands Pltny, 1601, vol i p 271) And the first thing that this 
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“prrtlc btnl” iloco i<; to collect the rdtqucs of it', former boilj (1 c the 
aforcjaid " twines and marrow * ), and carr> them wnj to the temple of 
the Snn at Hc 1 iopoli< in I^ncr Egypt M. hoivcicr sajnnhehci, 
menninp tlic famou-i cil> of that name m Upper Ef^-pt, which he calls 
•Egyjitian' to distinguish it from the Hfcolnn town Why he should 
prefer Thelios to Heliopolis docs not appear, probablj he is following 
Eomcscrsion of the legend — and there arc mnnj — which has not been 
tniccd Tlicrc » a famous application of the nijah in S A 1695 — 1705 
575 gttuJ by (Ah I c gared on, it is often a trans \h in M , cf 
Mil e ‘ft, " I turned And gariat nwrhilc the ample sky ” No doubt, what 
attracted the attention of the other birds was the astonishingly fine 
plumage of the Pliant* — his Ixxly titnAntm /t/tf^ots (ns M wnle-. in 
the JZ^Aaphum 188), his tad while, his neck and head golden Cf 
Spenser, i'tnons 0/ Pdrtirrb, “I saw a Pliomix in the woofl alone, 
With purjilc wings, and crest of golden hewe " The splendour of 
Raphael’s wings (alva cerulean) caused him to he mistaken for a Pheemx 
}fU i ~A Onl) one Phinnis bred at a lime, nmc/t 5 (mp(r avts, sa)s 
Ovid, Amer it 6 5^, and M imitates bim in tin. LpAaphium 187 
{/‘/frntr untea ((rrts) Cf S A 1701, and Ejl/s Euphua, “a-, 
there IS but one Phcrnix in Uic world, so there is but one tree in 
Arabia, wherein she biijldctli,'* and Fairfax, Tatso, xvn jo, "happy 
Arable where the sple Phanix doth revise ” 

^77 ' “I'e seemed again, what he reall) was, ‘a seraph 

wangod , ’ whereas m his flight lie appeared, what he was not, a 
Phamix” (Newton) 

177, a78 Suggestctl, oliMousty, b> Ism sa a, " Aliovc 11 stocwl the 
seraphim'- each one had six wings, with twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, and wath twain he did fly ’ M lias 
vaned this account in certain details, liorrov mg Romethmg from the 
dcscnption of the Cherubim in Ltek 1 and x itiKameitU, Ins limbs 
gcncrall) , not merely the features of lies face So m Ml 477 

afto 'vifh r(pal cruamaA Tins shows that the colour of the first 
pair w as purple , cf M 141 — 3, "purple womb} kings ' So Gray 
io Adv^nit)) speaks of "purple t}ranLs," le 'bom to the 
purple,’ as the phrase is Cf too Pope, Essay on Crit II “ like a 
clown in regal purple dres tal " Fhe contrast lictwcen the first and 
second jiairs of wings, 1 e belvcen purple and gold, is a favountc with 
M , see n ‘pfi, 7G3 — 4, vn 479, tx. 419, and cf Shcllc}, "plumes 
of purple gram Slarrctl with drojis of golden ram," Lines wntUn among 
the Luganean Hills 
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185 1C. colours brilliant ns Ibc luslrons hiiev of hcarcn, tbe 

icftrcncc to gold suggests that the nch hues of sunset arc mcint Note 
the effect of putting the gold in the jwiddle, so as to tlirou into relief 
the colours on either side Pope anajed the Sylphs m the JHa/,. cf the 
Ijo'k in robes “ Dipt in the nehest tincture of the skies ’ Sec X! 544 

583— 5 AMiat hue is here intended ? Dr Masson says \aolel — Dr 
Hmlshan, pur])lc But nh) should M repeat the colour nlrcad} used 
for tlie first pair ? I licliesc that light blue n» meant — in fact, the colour 
tcchnicall) called 'sky blue ‘ This would suit the sense of ^I'tn (see 
G ), and « adds to the vancly of the whole picture. 

mad, coat of mail, aniiour tshcltired , cf Cei'i S3 , “ skj robes, 
spun out of Ins woof” (i e out of the rainbow) For tiiictttr(d=. 
dyed, cf ''a-crnicd-Unciurcd," Cem 755 

JS5 — 7 Male's sett, Hcnncs (or Mercury), son of Zeus and Itfaia — 
the wanged messenger of the gods Probably M is thinking of j^.n 
i\ 253 et stq where Mercury is sent by Jupiter to bid Aeneas learc 
Carthage The point of the simile lies in the fact that Mercury was 
ly|iical of grace and beauty So in the MasauccJ Ohatsn Jonson makes 
a diameter say that Obmn (“Beauty dwells but m hts face”) surpasses 
even Mercura, whereon Jonson’s footnote comments, “Mercury was 
called the guair of grace, x“P‘Wr>;t, ifiaiSphs teal Xfririt ” Some of 
Milton’s readers would bethink them of the Jacobean Masque stage, on 
whidi the god was a favonntc character fhese lines (185 — 7) would 
exactly describe the opening scene of Carew s famous Calient Bnlanin 
cum (known almost certainly to M —see Cem p 7s, note), and I doubt 
not that the hear only herald "shook his jilumcs” in Jonson 's Penates 
lor a similar episode, equally suggestive of the Masque literature, 
which had evidently afTcctcd M strongly, cf the descent of Peace m 
the \'ci OJi, 45 — 55 (with the note there) 

aSS, 289 1 c nsc in honour to his state (=stntcly bc.anng) 

59:, 293 The plants ate often mentioned together— no doubt, 
from tlair association in Scripture. Cf 1^: C29, Cem 991 (“Kard 
anil c.assn’s lialniy smells”) The cassia spoken of in the Bible was a 
xpicc of the nature of cinraamon , cf Colgravc, '• Casse oremahqut the 
aromaticall wood, Iiarke, or bastard cinnamon.” Cassia is now used 
of an extract of laurel bar! The nard or spil cnard (i c spiked nard, 
naidus catui) of Scnplure [Mark xiv 3, yehu xii 3) was a fragrant 
Ituban root Tin. epithet is often applied to it The vvonl 

come from the Vaiwl ril nal, to smell Probably the Jews got the 
l>cifumc cml us n^mc lhrouj;h iht Per^mg 
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295 — 7 In the First Ed the lines read 

“and plaid at will 

Her Virgin Fancies, pouring forth more sweet, 

Wilde above rule or artj enormous bliss ” 

With this punctuation the words “enormous bliss” are in apposition to 
the previous sentence, and “pouring” is intrans It appears to me 
1 defensible text, but all editors place a comma after “art," and make 
“bliss” the object after “pouring ” wore mwf, more sweetly (1 c than 
now) mormons, out of all rule (Lat mrma, rule) , see G 

■299 “And the Lord appeared unto hun (Abraham) in the plains 
of Mamre and he sat in the tent door in the heat of the day," Gen 
will 1, the whole chapter is in Milton’s thoughts here where he 
desenbes Adam’s entertainment of JRaphael 

302 needs, so the Second Ed , need in First 
3od, 307 intlly So m A A 550 “clear milky juice” is a 
periphrasis for fresh water Perhaps in each case w»/,6v=sweet as 
milk Drayton {Polyolhon \ni 171) speaks of “mdeh dew,” w’herc 
he seems to mean ‘sweet’ or ‘fragrant ’ See note on S A 550 (Pitt 
Press ed ) ben^', or grape, see 344 — 6 

311 commandment, sec M 185 

312 vouchsafe, spelt voutsafe, in First Ed , ns always in M, see G 
316 — 8 afford, grant, give large besloio, 1 e gi\e freely of that 

which has been gi\ cn to us so freely 

318 — 20 Here, as m 11 71 — 3, M remembers Com 706 — 47, 
aihere the magician argues tliat we should enjoy Nature’s gifts and 
‘disburden’ her of them else wall she be “surcharged wath her own 
weight. And strangled with her waste fertility” 

321,322 mspircd,\c filled with “the breath of life” (Gr;/ u 7) 
The name Adam is said to signify ‘ red earth ’ 

292 — 2, 1 e she has only stored (cf "what thy stores contain,” 314) 
or put away such tlungs ns are best kept awhile, for tlie rest, the trees 
and plants supply their daily wants In 1 32a store is used in two 
senses “small store” means “small stonng,” cC 324, but “where 
store hangs” means where “abundance hangs ” store, see G 

326 braZe, used by M as a coUectne term for shrubs and bushes 
(1 e such as yield currants) set close together, cf iv 175 

327 gmtni, 1 e melons of various sorts choice, used passnely — 
‘that aahicb IS chosen,’ cf 333,^1 lor 

328 as he, that he, <w=‘thnt’ is common in Ehmbethan E 

334 — 6 The punctuation of the First and Second Eds (which I 
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have retained) seems to show that the sense is— 'tastes nhich arc 
inelegant tf not well joined.’ Some take ‘inelegant’ advcrbiall) — ‘ not 
to mix inelegantly tastes which are not nell joined’ Either way, 
cf IX 1017 — 8, “exact of taste, And elegant ” bniig, 1 c to hnng — 
dependent on contrived one taste is to induce another kindhat, 
most natural, cf “the kindly fruits of the earth” {The Ltian)) 

gjg — 41 He supposes the garden of Eden to produce the fruits for 
which in after limes different parts of the avorld were famous, and, as 
usual, he selects places round the names of which cluster literary (espe- 
cially classical) assoaations 

339 middle shore, 1 e. between the East and West Indies, the 
countries on the seabo'ird of the Mediterranean arc meant 

340 Qi P R ii 347 Pontus, in the N E region of Asia 
Minor, on the coast of the Euxinc or Black Sea, was noted for its fruit 
and nut trees From tlie town of Ccrasus the cherry is said to have 
been introduced into Europe, together with its name (cf Gk Klpatrot) 
In Philemon Holland’s Plttey (t dot) we find, “Filbcrds and Hazels 
also are a kind of not They came out of Pontus into Natolia and 
Greece, and therefore they be called Pontickc nuts These Filbcrds are 
covered with a soft bearded (cC 1 34a) huskc,” vol I p 446 Puttie 
coast, 1 c. Afnca, more particularly Cartlmgc, it was remarkable for at 
least one kind of fruit, as the anecdote of Cato and the figs reminds us 
Cf Holland's Plirt}’, “touching the Affncanc Figs, manj men prefer 
[them] before all others,” i 44^ 

340 » 34t Alcinous was the king of the Phicacians, a fabulous race 
xihom Homer places in the island of Schena (aftcniards identified with 
CorcjTa, now Corfu — whence Corcyra was called by Roman poets 
Phsaexa tellus, but probably Schena was quite mythical) He enter 
tamed Odysseus, and Homer desenbes his palace and gardens at length 
M refers in two other passages to those books (vi — xni) of the Odyssey 
m which Odysseus stays “where Alcinous reigned”, cf the Fae Ex 
4 %~ 5 * (alluding to Od vni), and ix 439 — 4a, “Spot more deliaous 
than those gardens feigned Or of revived Adorns, or renowned Alcinous, 
host of old Laertes’ son ” See also his third 43, 44, Non dea 

tarn varus omavit Jlonbus hortos Alanox Cklons 

341 rtned, some texts (including Todd’s) pnnt rtnd (i c the noun) 
—a palpable blunder The First and Second Eds read mt’d, and M 
meant it to be a partiapial adj , “having a smooth niid ” I think that 
we may fairly hyphen the words and make a compound ‘smooth nned,’ 
on the analogy of 'smooth ditlicd’ m Com 86, ‘smooth shaven m II 
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Pen 66 , ‘smooth haired’ m Com 716 For the form rtiied, not rtttded, 
see G It seems to me best to make the ndj qualify caai bearded, 1 e 
like com, cf iv 982, and the quotation from Holland, j/z/nr, 1 340 

345 See 307, and cf Com 46 — 7, “ Bacchus, that first from out 
the purple grape Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine ” must, new 
wine, Lat museum Cf Pacne Q vii 7 39, “the must uhich he 
Mas treading in the wine fats” (1 c vats) not mtoxicating 

meat /is, sweet beaerages, see G 

347, 348 tempers, mixes nor -aanfs, nor arc there lacking 
For the sing vb , cf Taming of the Shreiu, iil 2 248, “bride and 
bridi^Toora wants For to supply the places ” The constniction seems 
to be due to a combination of the personal use of want (which here would 
be plural) and the impersonal, avhich is smgular=‘ there wants,’ "An 
abundance of impersonal verbs is a mark of an early stage in a 
language. There are many more impersonal verbs in Ehzabethan 
than in modem English” (Abbott, Gram p 208) 

349 nnfumed, qwxldyng odours or shrub the fragrances are natu 
ral, not produced by any artificial process of fuming or burning 

354 — 7 One of those passing touches in whicli M reveals his 
republicanism and dislike of ostentation 

355, 356 Scan retinue, as in P R ti 419, “What followers, what 
retinue canst thou gam?” So in Tennyson’s Guinevere, “far ahead Of 
his and her retinue moving,” and Aylmer’s Field, "The dark retinue 
reverencing death ” Cf revlnue m Shak , c g in Hamlet, in 2 63 
besmeared, zl 'Ho'KicCsaumm vestibus tllitum {Odes, ly 9 14) — Hume 

360 Cf nr 736—8 “bowing low. As to superior spirits IS wont 
in Heaven, Where honour due and reverence none neglects ” Cf 
Adam’s mcetmg with Michael in xi 249, and 296—8 

361 for, the clause gives the reason why Adam has addressed the 
angel as “Native of Heaven ” Cf Arc 76, aj, "‘Stay, gentle Swains, 
for, though in this disguise, I sec bright honour sparkle through your 
eyes” — where “for I see etc ” explains why they have been called 
“gentle,” 1 e well bom Cf also x 460 — a 

365 want, 1 e do without, resign 

371 Virtue, see 587, note The word must not be pressed, ns in 
P L Raphael is an archangel (cf vil 41) Heyvvood in his Hier- 
archte (1635) ranks Raphael among the Powers (^foucrfai) 

372 r, for that purpose 

374 though, 1 e. even 

377 have at will, 1 e to spend as I like 
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378 Pomom, the Roman goddess of fruil ( 1-^1 femum), site 
“might well be supposed to hn\c a delightful nrlxnir” (Newlon) 

/ 381,38a Alluding to thc_/«rfie/«w The three goddesses, 
hlcn, Athena and Aphrodite, each claimed the golden apple in'^nbcd 
with the words "to the fairest" which Ens (Strife) had thrown among 
the guests at the nuplnls of Pcicus and Thtlis The matter w as rtferr«l 
to the ahepberd Pans (afterwards the loser of Helen), a\ho decided in 
faiour of Aphroflite — “the fairest goddess feigned ” Perhap, to many 
readers the storj ts most familiar through Ttiinj son’s Ofnonr 

381 hid, the “many founiaincd" mouiiinin {voXvstta^’lha., Hind 
\ni 47) in Mysia, Asia Minor Spenser speahs of Pans ns “nie 
Slicphcard of Ida that judged beauties Queenc," Sfie/ Cal Au^tsl 
384 virlttC'pnvf, strong in virtue Commonly in these compounds 
ftvof Implies lining strong, not »« n thing but, agauut it Thus in 
Loie's L. Z V 2 513, j^uwr//-«»/=:strong against, ic impenetrable 
to, shame, and in Arc 89, “branching elm star-proof” means 
that the leases arc so dense that On, star light cannot penetrate- 
' 385 — 7 “And the angel came in unto her, and said, Hail, tlioii 

that art liighly faioured blessed art thou among women," Zwlr i eS 
Cf P R II 60 — 68 , where the Virgin liersclf speaks— “ Oh, whal 
ai-ails me now that salute, ‘Hail, highly favoured among women 
blest 1 ’” second Lvl , so Clinsl is “llit last Adam,” 1 Cit x\ 45 
388 Cf \i 159, “ Eve, ngbtlj callcil mother of all mankind " 

393i 394 tables, he avouLs using tls all aidiinin piled, 

1 c all the produce of the autumn wis jiilcd, riiw can easily be under- 
stood from 39a 

394' 394 1 1* 'he different charms of spnng and autumn (as we 

know them) were then united m one continuous season Cf l\ 
266 — 8, where, anticipating the metaphor of -tins passage, he tells 
us that in Eden “universal Pan, Knit with the Graces and the Hours 
in dance, Led on the eternal sjiring " Contrast “all seasons ’’ m 323 
405 — 7 spiritual, qualifying man We hear of "angels’ food,” 
Ps Ixxvni as 800633 

409 as doth Dr Masson remarks, ‘“doth' wlicre wt sliould now 
say ‘do,’— a relic of the older grammar,'' but the singular verb is 
required, ‘substance’ (not ‘subslances’) licing understood from 1 40S 
409— '3 Cf the Chistiais Dikt a II , “spirit being the more excel 
lent substance, varlually and csscntmlly contains witlnn itself the inferior 
one (i e body), as the spiritual and rational familty contains the cor- 
poreal,” Z IP tv 180 Tlic drift of Milton's thought becomes clearer 
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wc lead II 4yo tl ttq , where he dwells upon what he conceives to 
be the radical connection betneen matter and spirit 
4ie cotuocl, digest, sec G 

415 — 8 See II 180 — 3, and cf again Cic de Nat Deonunw 33 
ex terra aqua, ex aqua orttur aSr, ex alre ecthcr, delude retrorsuvi vias 
stm ex athcre aCr, vide aqua, ex agua terra mjltna 

419, 410 M regards the spots in the moon as vapours not entirely 
assimilated to her substance, and therefore vasible against their luminous 
lackground So m Vlil 145 he compares them to clouds A some 
tv hat similar notion is found in Pliny, cf Philemon Holland’s trans , 
"Now that planets are fed doubtlcsse ivath earthly moisture, it is evident 
by the Moonc which so long as she appeareth by the halfe m sight, 
nc\ er slicu etli any spots, because as yet she hath not her full power of 
light sulTicient, to draw humour unto her For these spots be nothing 
ds but the dregs of the earth, caught up with other moisture among the 
vapors” {1601 ed vol II p 7) The true explanation of the spots is 
that they are unevennesses on tlic surface of the moon eaused by moun 
tains and valleys, and it seems as if this vaevv were really known to M 
— cf the passage (already ated, 361 — 3, note) in i 387 et seq 

435, 436 It was a poetic fancy that the sun rises from and sets in 
tlicsca, cf Com 94 — 7 

437, 438 See 652, note ambrosial, see G The introduction of 
nectar (cf 633) was doubtless due to its classical associations as the 
dnnk of the gods There are occasions when Milton’s classical touches 
seem a little out of harmony with the Scnptural character of his theme 
Instances of this confusion of effect arc very marked in Lyndas 

439 A recollection of Arc 50, “[I] from the bouglis brush off the 
evil dew ” Everyone will recall Griy’s “ Brushing with hasty steps 
the dew away,” Clegy, 99 The emphatic word is ‘mellifluous ’ the 
dews of Eden are of no common kind 

430 pearly grcan,Txasma., c Exod xvi 14 
433 met, dainty, fastidious, see G 

434 — 6 1 e the angel did actually eat— not merely appear to eat, 

as theologians explain in such cases Bishop Newton remarks — 
"Several of the Fathers and ancient Doctors were of opinion, that 
the Angeb did not really cat, but only seemed to do so, and they 
ground that opinion pnncipally upon what the Angel Raphael says in 
the book of TobU, xii 19, ‘All these days did I appear unto you, but 
I did neither eat nor dnnk, but you did sec a vision (Wc have 
already had an allusion to the book of Tobit in II 331 — 3, Keightley 
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notes that >t «as cvndently n fnouritc «ith M , and I doubt not 
that he was here glancing at the serse ated by Newton ) 

435 intcrprcIaUon (see G ), \tz of passages like (jtr: 3 

438 w/iai redounds, 1 e all that is redundant, not assimilated 
43jj — ^443 Cf 0 / RefornmUott, "Their trade being, bj alchem> 

to extract heaps of gold and siUer out of tlic drossy bullion of 
the people’s sins,” P [P li 403 It would be scarcely fair to infer 
from tliese passages whether M did, or did not, believe in the trans- 
mutation of metals Cf the reference to the Philosopher’s Stone m 
III 600, 601 The point of the present comparison is that — "ns by 
means of Uic heat produced by coal, the alchemist can drive off the 
grosser particles and leave the pure gold remaining, so the internal 
heat of the angelic bod> drives off through the pores the innutritious 
particles of the food ’’ (Keigbtley). 

440 — 3 empiric, cxpcnmentising, Gk ffirttpach Used with 
some notion of contempts ‘quack,’ cf Of Reformation, “Did he go 
nlxiut to pitch down bis court, as an empiric docs his bank, to inveigle 
in aU the money of the countr),’’ P IV 11 376 aJcd'tmtst, sec G 
drossiest, full of iinpunlies , dross is the scum that rises to the Surface 
when metals are cast Cf Spenser, p Q j\ "j 36, "Some scumd 
the drossc that from the mctall came ” Minshcu (1617) has, "Drosse, 
orscumme of mctall esenme de metal ” ore, racial m its raw, unre 
fined state , cf cognate Germ trt, Lat ets 

444>445 y^ir-ww^r/^ris Shakespeanan, cf Hen F iv 3, 55, “Be 
in their flow mg aipsfrcshlj remember’d,’’ and a 3,60 crenined, 

bnmramg, a reminiscence of Homer’s Kpjfrripas mcTl^f^arro rorrdio (to 
which Vcigil gave a fresh turn in his cratera eoronant -G a 538) 
Cf Drjden, jPn ai 455, "golden bowls waili sparkling wane were 
crowned,’’ and 688, "My sire Ancliiscs crowned a cup with wine" 
(where, however, corona is used litcrall} of the chaplet of flowers) 

447 Sons of God The phrase (from Gen m e) has been taken to 
mean cither the angels or the pious descendants of Seth Here (and in 
PR a 178) M adopts the former vaew , but in xi 631 — 3, the other 
Josephus, Ww/jy 1 in r, makes "sons of God ’’=nngelic beings 
460 /nrwrrf. It implies care, skill, cf "wary" ml 459 
467 1 e. what comparison can there be between Heaven’s feasts 

and this? compare as noun is not uncommon in Shak “sweet above 
compare,” Venus, 8 See VJ 705 

4C8 member of the Hierarchies (sec sS;), 1 e ‘heavenlj 

being,’ used once elsewhere, \r sao (of Michael) 
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469 e( seq One of the passages in ivhich (cf Introdttchon, p 
XXI ) the treatise on Chnsltan Doctriite is valuable as explaining 
Milton’s philosophical and theological views Chapter vii treats “ Of 
the Creation,” and he expounds at great length his conception of the 
“one first matter ” His views, as admirably summarised by Dr 
Masson, amount to this — “that all created Being, whether called soul 
or body, consists of but one primordial matter, a direct efflux from the 
very substance of the Eternal and Infinite Spirit that there are' 
graduated \aneties or sorts of this first material efflux from Deity, all 
radically one, but differentiated into an ascending senes of forms, from 
the imrgamc as the Ion est, up to the vegttable, thence to the ammal, 
thence to the human, and so to the augehc, or nearest m nature to the 
Diinne onginal ” This passage in fact gives us what Adam afterwards | 
(I 509) calls “the scale of nature ” 

471 created all, i c all things created such (namely good) to a 
perfect degree, and all made of one first onginol matter Cf the 
Chnsitan Docl Vlt , “For the onginal is not to be looked upon as 
an evil or tnaial thing, but as mtnnsically good, and the chief pro- 
ducts c stock of every subsequent good ” The mfluence of these lines 
IS very marked in the Essay on Man i , cf especially U 1^3 — 246, 
and the great passage, “All are but parts of one stupendous nhole 
etc” 

477 assigned, qualifying spheres, for the order, cf vi 249 

478 This idea (cf 497) of body refining into spint (1 e of matter 
passing from a lower to a higher stage) is very charactenstic of Milton 
Cf Com 459— <13 

“Till oft coniersc with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape. 

The unpolluted temple of the mind. 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

1 ill all be made immortal ” 

In the same speech he passes to the converse idea that, as the body 
by self discipline may become soul, the soul by Self indulgence may 
become body, “the soul imbodics, and imbrutes” (467, 468) Cf 
again ix. 166, “This essence to incarnate and imbrutel” See vi 
660, 661 Newton thinks that the whole idea was suggested by the 
Scriptural doctrine (cf r Cor xv ) of a natural body changed into 
a spiritual — nhich is likely-enough, perhaps also the influence of Plato 
IS to be traced (cf the notes to Co/n pp 137, 138) 

48a Some texts prmt “spirits oddrous," a most offensive rhythm. 
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vhcrcas to take the first two fi-ct os trochees gt\cs a perfectly Miltonic 
effect — “ spirits j (Sdorloiis ” ttc 

483 rr(7/<r, ladder, LaU jw/ri, cf 509, and XI 6}6 Pope siieaUs 

of the contmuit) of Nature, “Where, one step broken, the great scale's 
dcstro)cd,’’ £ on Man, I 244 Cf also Thomson, Sfnn^, “who 
knows, how raised to higher life, From stage to stage, the \ital scale 
ascends?” tublmcd, raised , the metaphor (as m I 23s) is probablj 
from tlic science of chemistry, in which to ‘sublime* is to ‘raise or 
elcsale by heat ' Cf Bacon, "Metals arc sublimed bj joining them 
wath mercury or salts" Cf the chemical term ‘sublimate.’ 

487 — 93. This contrast between intuition and discourse (in its old 
sense) occurs often intuition, ns its derivation (Lat intuen, to look 
into) implies, being Uic facultj of seeing into things straightway and 
apprehending truth suitfiout any process of reasoning discourse, the 
lower faculty of understanding tlnngs *t'iM the help of reasoning 
processes M naturallj assigns the higher pow cr to the angels , so in 
the Christian Dost ix he says that thej understand by means of 
"revelation " discourse, disairss,^e, sec G 

489, 490 the latter, intuition hud, species, sort 

493 /nyVr, 1 c my own, Lat fro/nns 

499 “Angels ore spirits they are of ethereal nature,” Chnslmn 
Doct Vii The underlying doctrine (taught by many of thcFathen.) is 
that Adam, had he not sinned, would have been translated to Heaven. 

404 your fill, I c enjoy to your fill 

514 smnt, lack, fail in, cf 147 

^24 — 34 A discourse on free wall and predestination, similar to 
tliat m lit 9(5 — 128 It is one of the subjects whereof the fallen 
angels dispute in ii js5— 61, and of course M treats it at greoit 
length in the Christian Doet , P JF iv 43—77 

535 Cf- the Christian Doct in, "in assigning the gift of free 
wall, God suffered both men and angels to stand or fall at their 01m 
uncontrolled clioicc ” 

537 while, used wath emphasis — ‘so long as’ 

538 I c on no other surely , in thc'C cases none, from its peculiar 
position, always expresses emphasis Cf \1 612 

539 as in, ic It being m our w dl to 

543 from what into what An nnlitbelic lurn of phrase used by 
M more than once Cf I 91, 92. and P /! n 30, 31, “from what 
high hope to what relapse are we fallen 1" 

546-8 Cf the allusion to "celestial voices” in tv 6S0— 88 
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554 movi, subjunctnc though 

55*5 i 557 relation, report, account “hec loucs men better upon 
relation then experience,” Earle’s Characters, p 58 Cf Ternfal, v 
1(14, "a chronicle of day by day. Not a relation for a breakfast," 
Richardson noted the Horatian reminiscence {fldes ii 13 29, 30) in I 
557 — Utrumque satro dtpia silentto Mtrantur umbra dtcere 

563 We may compare the long episodical desenpbon that follovs 
of the expulsion of the apostate angels from Heaven vrith TEneas’ 
narrative of the fall of Troy and of his subsequent fortunes ^Eneas’ 
monologue occupies tno books (ir, in) of the JEueid, Raphael is 
briefer, his narrative closes at 1 892 of bk vi Milton was bound to 
desenbe these events, and he appropriately lays the description in the 
mouth of one whp had taken part in them The obvious danger that 
besets a passage of this kind in vhich we are lifted from earth to 
Heaven is, that the poet may seem to materialise and degrade things 
spmtual and supernatural by delineating them under imagery and in 
language assoaated with things corporal and earthly M w ams us of 
this dilEculty at the outset (H 571- — 574), and hints that after all earth 
may be but a symbol of Heaven — an idea which under vanons forms 
has occuned to many thinkers 
566 remorse, pity 

571 granted, allowed, f-racd, capacity, "we of wisdom 

and of reach,” Hamlet, 11 i 64 

577 — 9 *5'^ Appendix, and cf II 1002 — £ 

578. these Heavens, i c the sky above them, not the upper Heaven 
or EmpjTcan in which the Deity dwells (Masson) 

579 Sec VI 218, 219, and cf Vil 242, “And earth, self balanced, 
on her centre hung ” In each passage there is an allusion to Ovid’s 
acconnt of the earth hanging pondenbtis Itbrala siiis (Met 1 13) 
So Pope, Temple of Fame, “ In air self lialanced hung the globe below " 
579 — 8’ refers to the definition of ‘Time as the measure of 

motion,’ cf Anstot Phys iv n 219, toDto ydp ^trriv 0 dptff/iof 

Kivfyston Karh rb srpirepop Kal (krTcpop and Phys Vlil r 251, d. oij 
lartp h xpbpos Kiv-fjoeur ipiOfd>t y kIvtjoIs ns The same idea had oc- 
curred m Plato, Timaus 37 D — 39 P Milton’s purpose in 11 580—81 
is to justify his introduction of the notion of Time in the word day, 
£79 for that which he is describing took place b/fore the creation of 
the universe whereas, says Plato, “days and nights and months and 
years were not before the universe was created he (the Deity) devised 
the generation of them along with the fashioning of tJie universe,” 

6 
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Timmis 37 D, 'ind again, “Time then has come into being along nalh 
the universe” — ®^ 'y^7<»'0’, Itmatis 38 D It 

Mould be impossible to discuss the mailer we can only note that M 
dissents from Pinto— both here and in the Christian Doct vn , Mhcic 
(in a passage uncilcd bj any editor of P Z ) he wnlcs, "There is no 
sufficient foundation for the common opinion that motion and lime 
(which is the measure of motion) could not, according' to the ratio of 
j>nonty and subsequence, ha%c existed before this world was made ” 

58a by past and future, 1 c bj the standard of— or, in relation 
to, cf Aristotle’s sari tA sepbrepor sal Carepoy, and the extract in 
Italics from the Christian Doct vn 

/ 583 ^eat year He has borrowed Plato’s conception of the 

' Annus Magnus This was tlic \asl pcnml (estimated b) Mr Adam in 
his pamphlet on tlic Nuptial Number of Plato to be 36,000 years) at the 
i close of which the heavenly spheres, having completed their seicral 
j rcaolutions, come back to the position whence they started Cf the 
j jiassage from Ccnsoriniis quoted by Mr Newman, Politics of Aristotle t 
'576, Est praterea annus quern salts htnee vagantmgue qmnqiie stdlanim 
orbes conficiunt, cum ad idem stgnum, iibi quondam simnl fiierunl, nna 
referuntur Cf loo Heyaiood's (1635)1 p 147 

"There is a jearc, that in Times large progresse 
Is Annus Magnus call’d 

in this ’tis sayd, 

The Stars and Planets, how-socucr sway’d, 

Be they or fixt, or wandrlng, in this jcarc 
Rctumc to their first stale, and then appcarc 
In their owne Orbs, unw caned, and instated 
As fresh and new as when at first created ” 

M conceives some such cycles to ha\e existed "m acmily,” and 
the close of one of them to ha\c been marked by the event of 
which he proceeds to speak There is a glance at the same thought 
in 86i — ^ 

587 According to a mcdtxial belief the heaxcnly beings were 
divaded into three Hierarchies, and each Hierarchy was subdiiidcil into 
three Orders or Choirs These Orders comprised the Scmiihim, 
Cherubim and Thrones (dpArot), forming the first Hierarchy , Domina- 
tions (Kvptb-rnres), Virtues {Svrdpm), and Powers (Afowr(at), forming the 
second. Principalities (ipxal), Archangels and Angels, forming the 
third This system was deduced, m the mam, from Si Paul’s words m 
Ephes I ai and Colos i 16 First formulated m the treatise srcpl rjjs 
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oiporks Itpapxfw, w Inch w-v^i long nllnbutcd, though f-ilsely, to Dionysius, 
the Arcopagite, the notion had great influence in the Middle Ages , cf 
Dante, Throifwa, wvui 98— mG M accepted it, cf l 737, “Each 
in his Hierarchy, the Orders bnght," and Chunk Gov i i, “Yea, 
the angels themsch es arc distinguished into their celestial princedoms, 
satrapies,” P IF ii 443 There arc countless similar references 
throughout P. Z , d II 371, 468, 601, 749—750, 77s, 840 

588 uplifted , cf I 536, “The impcnal ensign full 

high ad\ anced ” It avos the term for raising a standard , cf Poi/uo, 
a 3 9 <>i “ death’s pale flag is not advanced there ” — imitated by Giles 
Fletcher, “Death doeth his flag advance” (Grosart, p 97) 

5S9 gonfciloust flags, ensigns , see G 

391 — 4 1 c on the standards are pourtraj ed scenes illustrative of 
real or lo\c (tssttei, see G and cf Pope, “Thin ghttcnng textures of 
the filmy dew ," Pape of the Loch emblazed is the heraldic term , we 
should saj emblazoned Cf the description 111 1 538 of Satan’s ensign 
“ nch emblazed and 3 //rn VI iv 10 76, “ wear it ns a herald’s 
coat, To emblaze the honour that thy master got ” 

594 orbs, circles, cf. Pope, Duneiad, iv 79, 80, “Not closer, 
orb in orb, conglobed are seen The buzzing bees ” So Rape of tlu Lock, 
11, “Some, orb in orb, around the njmph extend ” 

597> 598 tn bliss, d VI 893 embosomed, cf John i 18, “the 
onlj begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father ” M has the 
same allusion in III 339 and 379 Cf ioo 11 } mtie of Heavenly 

Late, “Out of the bosonie of ctemall blisse, In which he reigned with 
his glorious S)TC, He dowaie descended ” flaming mount, sec 643 

599 Cf 111 380, " Dark walh excessive bright ” 

600 propi-ny of light Cf III 3, “God is light” 

603 — 7 Upon the peculiar theological bearing of this pass.age it 

would, I think, be out of place to comment , but we may note that many 
texts of Scripture arc alluded to Cf Ps 11 6, 7 (“ Yet have I set my 
King upon my holy hill of Zion TIiou art my Son , this day ha\e I 
begotten thee ”), Ps ex 1 ("'1 he Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at 
mynght hand"), Ephes iv 15 (“the head, men Chnst”), Gen xxii 
16 {“By myself ha\e I sivom, saith the Lord ” — repeated m Tsai xlv 
33), Phthp II 10, II, Heb 1 5 “Milton was very cautious what 
sentiments and language he ascribed to the Almighty, and generally 
confined himself to the phrases and expressions of Scripture” (Newton) 
605 anointed ‘ Messiah ' means ‘ anointed ' 

610 in the lit sense 'not to be divided ’= inseparable. 

6 — 2 
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So Adnm called E\c "an individual solace dear," iv ^b6 M use*? 
separable or separate in a II 38 j< mi 8j 
di3tl>i4> Vision, revelation, see G stlUr tfar! ness , cf i. 71, U 1 
i6 rtZ/rrs: outer, see G 

618 w/rww, lioly or festival days f-at sclcnms 
(jjo — 7 Alluding again to the inuiic of the spheres, see 17S, note 

lie compares the rhythmic movements of the nnpcN to the revolutions 
(“ wheels") of the [ilancls and fixed stars bee 11 1 76 and 178 

613 ectentru , mevl three times hj h! —here and in iti 575, vitt 
83 , in each case there i$ a reference to its astronomical sense Applictl 
to the htavenl) bodies (,centrtc signifies ‘moving m alt orb that devaates 
from a circle,’ ic it coiiiiolcs motion vvldcli is not siticllj circular 
Here the "mystical dance" docs not dcscnlie true citelcv 

Cj^ then si'lrn A form of emphasis coiistaiitly used by M , cf 
894 — £, tv 838, 970 (“ riteii, when I nin thy captive, tall of chains,") 
*53i 515 — 5*^ I'opc, £ssis}' on tni It, “Then most our 

trouble sliU when most admired " Similarly we fiml thm -ohtt 
617 ncro, not in the I irst lA , m ertcU m Steom’ 

631 — 4 »« nn/rr, sec 164 /Iwfi/r’/iS f See 40V— ".note Tlic 

First Ed his Asi^e/s Fth'fi, some texts absurdly jmnt An^Fs rubied 
mr/ar, I c Homer’s rferap ((uf/xtr ted as rubicv , m ^ A 

" dancing ruby " is said of spat! ling wane i/e!tn m *u cs, cf, 437, 458 
637— (541 In the I irst I d the j-a sa,^c reads tlms 
"They cat, they dnnk, and with refection sweet 
Are fill’d, before th’ all bounteous King, who showtd 
%Yilh copious hand, rejojemg iii thir joy ’’ 

It will be seen that the Second Ld has three adrlitinnal lints The word 
'refection' (refreshment) is not used sKcwhctc by M 

6371638 ecmttunun, we are rtroindcil of the doctnne of the 
‘Communion of Samis ’ Cf the 'kllow-hiin of joy ’’ nv Xi £0, and 
the “sweet societies” of Xjr 179 \c vton iiutcil the atIuMon inCjS 
to Ps XXXV 1 8, 9, "thou Shalt mate them dnuL of the river of thy 
pleasures For witli thee is the fouiitam of life " 

642 ambicstal, fragrant, an ciuthct of night in Ihad Jt <17 
(Hume) exhaled, breathed forth, Keightley ciamevts it with ‘clouds,’ 
but I think that vil 251; shows that u belongs to ‘ night ' 

rar«^ ^ See v'l 4 S, note, and cf \u X84 — G, ‘ the holy mount 
or Heaven s high seated toji, the imperial throne Of Ooilluad," The 
high mount of God” (cf vi 5) is, I suppose, identical wath what M 
in Ihe Christian Dost vil calls ‘the higlicsl heaven as it wuc the 
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supreme citadel and habitation of God " He cites the texts upon which 
he has based this conception — among them being i Kings viii ay 
{"Behold, tlie hea\en and heT.\en of heavens cannot contain thee”), 
and Isai Ivii 15 ("I dwell m the high and holy place”) 

64 “i mght comes not there See 162, and cf Rev xxi 25, “there 
shall be no night there" (m the Heavenly Jerusalem) So Spenser, 
Heavenly Love, "darknesse there appeareth never none" (m Heaven) 
646 — 7 dems, used, I suppose, figuratively (though Keightley takes 
it in the lit sense), ns ivhen Shnk speaks of “the golden dew of sleep,” 
Rich III IV I 84 Cf IV 614 — 16, “ the timely dew of sleep, Non 
falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines Our eyelids” See note 
(Pitt Press ed ) on P^n 14^ (“the dewy feathered sleep ”) 

unsleeping “ Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 
nor sleep,” /If cxxi 4 The same is said of Zeus, //mn' n i 

652 Alluding to the “pure nver of water of life" (\xii i), with 
"living fountains of waters” (vii 17), mentioned in the Revelation, 
“on either side of the nver was there the tree of hfc” (\xu 2) Cf 
ni 357 — 59, XI 79, tXvsSoxoieX, The Religions Memor}', 

14 We may remember Vergil’s description (j^n vi 673 — 5) of the 
lives of the blessed in Elysium, “In groaes we live, and he on mossy 
beds By crystal streams, that murmur through the meads " (Dryden) 

653» 654 pavilions, tents (see G ), tabernacles having the same 
sense , from Lat tabemaailum, a dimin of taherna, a shed or hut 
Tabernaculum is used in the Vulgate of the tent that sheltered the Ark, 
whence it passed into the Authonsed Version 

655 tn their course Is he thinking of the Temple service, and the 
division of offices among the Levites ? Cf x Citron xxvii r 

657 alternate, sing in turns, or sing responsively Cf IV 682 — 4, 
where Adam speaks of the celestial a oiccs he hears at night "responsive 
each to other’s note, Singing their great Creator ” not so, 1 e he was 
awake, but not for the same purpose , so is emphatic 

658,659 6(7/0?;= ‘adversary,’ cf I 81, 82, “Uic archenemy. 

And thence in Heaven called Satan” lits former name, what this 
was we are not told, because, as M says in I 361 — 3, the names which 
the apostate angels had before their fall were " blotted out and razed,” 
so that there might be no memonal of them Cf vi 373 et seq 

of the first C£ Of Divorce, “a city for learning and constancy in 
the true faith honourable among the first,” P IF lit 279 The idiom 

15 Eoraetliing like the Gk Ip rots irp&rot See Appendix 

661 fraught with, full of, cf the cognate Germ fraeht, cargo 
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66 s jw/uiri-i/, perhaps ‘ made unequal,’ inferior, Lat iirfar Cf. 
VI 691 

671 /w ««■/ rw( 5 (jri/««ff*, Beclsebub, described m I 79 as "next m 
power, and next m enme” to Satan See also 11 399, 300 In the 
scene (vi) in Marlowe’s Dr Fauslus in which Lnafcr and Bceliebnb 
appear, the former announcing himself to Pausius SOS’S, I am Lucifer, 
And this IS m) compamon prince m hell ,” cf "companion dear" m 1 
673 Veij lihelp, M Inen ’Marlon c’s play, cfl X ac<, 35'. rv ao— 
23 and 75 — 7S with Dr Faustui ill 75 — rr> -*^ 9 — 

674 andrmtmhtra!,\^ thongh remembering , cf n 730 
684 the chief, 1 c. chefs (which Bcnlle) read) 

6S6 lam ia, it is my duty to , c£ 701 

688, 689 hotrrvard the Narth, cf 726, 755 See the Ar^i- 
of the bh According to some systems of demonology the 
four quarters of the world were assigned to four angels prior to the 
expulsion of the rebels from Heaven Commonly Lucifer was made 
monarch of the north — m allusion to Isat nv 12, 13, "How art thou 
fallen from heaicn, O Lucifer, son of the morning For thou hast 
said in thme heart 1 will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, 
in the sides of the north ’’ But the systems s’aned , thus Dr ard in 
his eiL of Dr Fausitis notes (p 1x7) that in the old 'Faust booL’ it is 
Beelzebub who rules m the north, u Sepiertnane, while Luafer rules 
in Onerte — cf the title "pnnee of the East" applied to him by 
Marlowe {Faustus v 104) Now Satan (identified br M with Lucifer) 
here addresses Beelzebub (cf 67i),3ndM may purposelj bavemadehim 
use the plural av, so as to imply that the northem quarter ivas as much 
the home of Beelzebub as of his supenor Be this as it may, the general 
reference to the north ns the dominion of cnl spirits might be illustrated 
from many sources Greene in Fnar Bacen speaks of a demon Asme- 
noth as " guider of the north ” (be 144), and " ruler of the north" (xi 
109) Cf I ffen VI a 3 6 In the Afferdtx added m 1665 to 
Scot’s Discourse of Drvels there ore similar references — e.g in chap \ tif , 
“Lundan is a Familiar Domestick Spirit of the Berth, who is now 
become sen-ant to Balkm, Lord and Kmg of the BWth.em Mountains'’ 
(p 485, Nicholson’s ed ), and again m chap ix , “'These arc the names 
[mentiomng them] of O/j rrpeh Argils, gtn ermng the North, and ruling 
over eveiy Airy Spirit that belongs unto the Nor'hpi aunate,” p 4S7 
Dr Cheyne remaiks that there was "a mystenoas sancUty attaching to 
the north,” and that we have indications of this m Zezz/ 1 1 1 , FiB; 1 
4, Job xxmu 3j (Brpheaes of Jsciah, 3rd ed I 92) It has been 
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suggested thtil M mlcndctl the passage as a sneer at Scotland, the 
headquarters of Presbj tcnanism, lo which he was bitterly hostile (see 
A pp H4, ti5, Pitt Press cd ) , but the notion rs fanciful 
6S9— 91 “He begins his rc\olt with a he Sowell doth Milton 

presene the character given of him in Scripture, yohn vni 44, ‘he is 
a liar, and the father of it’” (Newton) See 853, note 
69 s ivjltunte, see G 

697 several, scparatel) , but it is the adj — Lat separabtln 
70s, 703 stigges/al, 1 e by Satan, 11 685 — 91 (imhtgiious words, 
hints of disloj alt) , cf ALn ii htnc spnrgcre voces ambigitas. For 
the obedience which Ins followers pay to Satan, cf i el seq 
70S Alluding to his subsequent title ' Lucifer’=:day star 
710 SecA’rt' XII 4 Cf VI 156 and 11 £>93, where Death asks 
Satan vrhelhcr he is the traitor angel who " m proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of Heaven’s sons , ” also Spenser, 
Hyrtne of Heavenly Lave, “The brightest Angcll (1 e Lucifer) Drew 
millions more against their Go<l to fight ” In i\ 141, 141 Satan boasts 
tlial his followers were “well nigh half the angels ” The number of 
the rebels was a point on which the School-men disputed much 

713, 714 “And there were seven lamps of fire burning before the 
throne," Rev iv 5. \Vlicn M speaks of Heaven his language, ns we 
have seen, is full of reminiscences of the Revelation 

716, 717 Cf Nal Ode, 119, “But when of old the Sons of 
Morning sung ” The phrase Is from Jsai xiv la, quoted supra banded, 
leagued, united , cf vi. 85 

718 smiling, important as indicating the irony of what follows 

719 advise, consider , see G 

733 Scan cupkl, as in vi 450 , so usually in M 

734 lightening I should be inclined to take it ns a noun, in 
apposition to ‘Son’ — cf 457, 458, “radiant forms. Divine effulgence’’ 
—did not the First Ed pnnt it Lighdmng, which implies that it w-as 
meant to be a parliaplc (i/»mMr=divinel)) Contrast vi 641 there It 
IS a noun, and the First Ed has Lightning , so m i 171;, ii 66 

73C. 737 Cf “ 4, " He that sittcth m the heavens shall laugh 
the Lord shall have them in dension " 

739 illustrates, makes illuslnous Richardson {Diet ) cites 
Haklu)>t, Voyages, i 3511, “to the illustrating of the Queencs most 
excellent Maiestie, the honour and commoditie of this her highnesse 
rcalrac ’’ 

740 eviiit, issue, result, Lat cventus, a not uncommon sense in 
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M and Shak Cf i 624, “strife not inglonons, though the event 
iras dire,” and Much Adc, 1 a 7 , IlamUi, iv 4. to 

744. an host So the First Ed , ire should saj a Cf , however, 
Shak Aniony,ll 5 87, "An hod of tongues," and a VJ III i. 
*< To send me packing with an host of men ” 

748 regaiacs, dommions, the ahslract (used passiiely) for con- 
crete. So we find = realm, cf Graj’s Ulc^, I2« “her ancient 
sohtarj reign.” 

7 £o tnple degrees See 5S7, note, and cf Spenser, //rtrw/> /iJrr, 
“they (angels) in their truiall tnplicitics About Him wait and on His 
mil depend " to compared to , Gk vpii 

753t 75-t > elongated from its form as a globe, glcl^sc, a noun 

756 and Satan, i e came 

peg See II 3(54. note, and cf Spenser’s descnption of the pahee 
with “an hundred pillcrs eke about, All of fine Dninant decking the 
front," Vss ons 0/ BJlaj , first icrsion 

-60 — 6(5 The mam icrb is called (766), sihch (ffie) being the 
accus after it The allusion is to Jsa\ \\\ 13 (see 6S8— g, note), 
where the 'mount of assembly’ may lie Zion 

763 aiming at, seeking to obtain, cf Lat affcAare Cf 

U 206, “affecUng Godhead," and 2 Hat VI 11 7 104, “hate I 
affected wealth?" 

768 pretending eavtmartded, cf i>erliaps S A 213, “pretend 
they ne’er so wise,” nhicli may mean ‘pretend to ie msc' (l«il see note 
there) M u imitating the Lat stmulc , cf Lirj, Wia iz, Hat mhal 
agrtim stmuJalal, or 0 \id, Rem An arts, ^93, saniitn Simula 

772 In the First Ed there is only —and nghtly — a comma at the 
end of this line Some texts substitute a semicolon, iherchv dis 
connecting the line from uhat follows, and making what sense 1 know 
not. Keigh'ky says, “it is evident there is a b-cak at the cud” — and 
marl s the supposed break in his text But the passage, as it stands m 
the original, is quite simple and Miltonic Satan addrCiSCs the angels 
by their habitual titles, and then sarcastically adds that he is notqui'e 
sure whether they ought still to claim thoiC titles For the same 
brevity of phrase, in which it is easy to trice the half-exprcsscd tram of 
thought in the speaker’s mind, cf 361, and it 1 1 — 14 

782—8 Sec CoS Todd otes Rich II i 4 33, “And had tlic 
tribute of his supple knee ” Fhe whole drift of this passage may be 
conliasled wih i\ 958, 959, where Gabriel, spea) ing to Satan, says, 
“Patron of liberty, who more than thou Once fawned, and ennged?” 
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784 fredatmtd, publicly decreed, ordfimcd (cf 601 el seq), 
qinbfjnng hue tnbuU Bui vc might refer it to tmage, cf ^ 1 736 
78^ rrcif, rnce, lift 

789. 790 1 c if 1 inny be sure lhal I knoit you nnght, or if you 

Know, jour«chcs to be — os you ore— sons of lIcoNcn. fossessed, quali 
fyong , though it might possibly go ovith sons 

793 -(///j, hormonise with, a metaphor from music. ShaK 

uses the oerb 9/1^= to be discordant, out of tune (cf Tioo Gentlemen 
n 1 67, luar, i\ 7 16), ond the noun=discord, cf As You Like 
It,\\ 7 5, “if he, coinpoct of jors, grow musical ” ciwjm/, we should 
say ‘ore consistent with ’ Cf Pope, E on Man, i\ ''health consists 
with temperance alone ” 

798 Scan edict, as in .S' A 301, the only other place in M where 
it occurs ShoK h'Vi\ie}\\\ edict {Midsummer N D i i 151) and 

(i Ilci. II 10’ 3 79), the modern accentuation 

79S, 799 1 e who, as it is, without the restraint of any low, at old | 

sm \Miy, he contends, impose laws on those wdio need no law to ( 
make them walk aright’ 

799 llic Hnt is a well known crux I think that "for this”=for 
this reason, on this account (cf "for that,” I 874), namely, that_thei 
angels are "without law ” ‘If,’ argues Satan, ‘we can do right without; 
the restrictions of laws, surely that is a reason why we should not have? 
a law gning lord set over us’ So much for the sense as to the] 
grammar The clause seems added as an after thought, "to be”' 
having no strict construction, but dcjicnding on some words like ‘ought 
he' or ‘is he' which the speaker has in his mind, though he does not 
cxjircss them We must rtmcmlicr that the line is spoken, and that M 
introduces into bis specUics (sec 77c, note) just Uic kind of verbal 
irregularities, the swafi turns of thought and phrase, that belong to 
oratory — such eg as we get constantly in Thucydides They arc 
frequent in 5 where, as Colcndgc happily said, the “logic of 
passion" often prevails over the “logic of grammar” Warburton 
takes “for llns’’=for this purpose ‘who can claim lordship for the 
purjxisc of introducing laws and edicts,’ and Dr Masson follows him 

800 to the abuse, i e to the depreciation of our titles 
80s Aldiel, ‘Servant of God ’ 

809 Scan bleislhfmous, as in vi 360 

814 — 18 Refemng to 11 607, 60S 

819 absolutely, cf II 143, “flat despair ” 

811 uusucceeded, havang no successor, i e everlasting 
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Sij_5 “Nay but, 0 man, \Tho art thou that repliesl against God? 
Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it. nhj hast thou made 
me thus?” is ao, where ohsearc the marginal reading “ifii/rr/.ri 
with God ” The thought is worked out in A 307—14. 

835—4* The mam reference is to Ce’lv 1 16, 17, see S53— 64 
M JVorJ Alluding to .Si s 1—3, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the W ord n as inth God All things ii-crc made by Him ” 

839 vaffieJ, he named them 

S4a — 4 The argument seems to be that Chnsl, by becoming the 
head of the angels (sec 68(5, 830, n 779), became in a measure one of 
them, and so ennobled their nature. 

853 — 6^ Contrast tv 45, 43, where Satan admits (to himself) 
what he here denies, viz that he and the other angels were created by 
God, and see r\ 146 — 7 In the CAm/wn jOat' mi M says, “Tlial 
the angels were created at some particular period, we hasc the leslimoi) 
of A’iiriJ \vi ai and xmi 16,” and he instances other tests, among 
them being Cc’es 1 16 (noticed sttfra) 

837,858 Cf Mit 050, 251, “For man to tell how human life- 
began Is hard, for who himself beginning knew?” 

861, 861 See 583, note, fatal eoune, the course of f’te- tie 
birth, the offspring— abstract for concrete 

864 “Thy right hand shall leach thee tcmblc things,” Pj x 1\ 4 

869 tej(i.cntrg cr fmepn^ Such pngles arc common m M , 
the) generall) express sarcasm or contempt — as here Cf 1 642, 
“tempted our attempt,” S A 1134, "Armed thee or charmed thee 
strong,” and 127S, "feats of war defeats ” We find the same tnek m 
Ehmbethan writers, cf Marlowe m 2 Tam^itrjn re, \ 4, “Hdl and 
darkness pilch their p tch) tents,” and Fauetuj (first chorus), “we 
must perform The form of Fauslus’ fortunes ” 

87 1 Satan taunts him with flight in M 151,152 

872 “And I heard as it were the voice of many ■waters" pr’ 
XU 6 Cf also the simile in il 2S4 — 90 

874.875 fer that, on that account, cf “for this,” 799 (note) 
faming Seraph, cf S07, and sec G Cf also Spenser, JIjmn ef 
Hearenly Beautie, “And those cteniall burning Seraphms, ^^hlch from 
Iheu- faces dan out fiene hgbt ” 

878 81 In the First Ed there is no comma after crew, the 
construction being, ‘I see thy fall deteianined, thy crew iniolved etc., 
and contagion spread’ (i e. three clauses dependent on / see), spret'd 
being a p p liPe determined and tnrc’-'cd Some editors needlessly 
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place n comma nficr erre ami make t/irtad an mfmiUvc — ‘I see thy 
cron, being intohed ole, spread destruction’ (1 e only two clauses 
dcjicndcnt on / f«) “roivl contagion spread” occurs m Zj’c lay 
8Sd — 8 So in n 316—8 Beclrcbub nams the rebellious angels 

that God will extend his empire over hell, and “mth iron sceptre rule 
Us here, osavilli Ins golden those in Hcaacn ” In each ease the allusion 
IS jwrtlj to Pi II 9, “Thou slialt break them mth a rod of iron” 
(rcjicatcd in n. 57), cT Spenser, “His sceptre is the Rod of 
Righteousnessc, With which he bruseth all his foes to dust,’’ JJym»e of 
H>.a- (ul} lioanhc The rlislinction between iron typifying hostility and 
gold l)pif)ing bcneiolcncc is part of the symbolism in which M 
delights Cf L)c no, in, where St Peter bears “two mass) keys” — 
the golden admitting to Heaven, the iron cxehiding (sec Pitt Press Lye 
pp 141,14a) Charles the Great used a golden sceptre with a dove on 
It (as sj-mbol of the guiding power of the Holy Ghost) 

8S8 Refemng to Satan’s advace in 871, “ flj, ere evil, etc ” 

890 Cf Lumb x\i e6, “Depart, I pmj joii, from the tents of 
these wicked men” — an appropriate allusion, as Moses is there dis 
suading the congregation of Israel from joining Kornh and his followers 
who, like Satan and his angds, were rebels Cf \i 607, 608 dne/eef, 
doomed, see G Alidiel’s meaning, put rather tcrsclj, is— ‘I do not 
11} because of ) our threats, but lest the w rath etc ’ 

893 Jits thunder, see a i 836 et seq 

899 A favourite l}*pc of verse with M and many other English 
poets, cf IJ 185, “Unrcspitcd, unpiticd, unrepneved,” and iii 131 
“Comes unprevented, unimploreil, unsought ” The effect is emphasis. 
It is finely cmplo) cd in Hamlet, 1577 

906, 907 retorted, flung back , for this, the literal use, cf Romeo, 
ttl I jfip, Troilus, m 3 tor Now U usuall} sigmfics verbal reply 
proud t<ni<ers, 1 v. of the palace (758—66) 
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BOOK VI. 

I, 3 the angel, Abdiel champmgn, plains, see G 

3— 4 From Ond, Met ii iia, ecu vigil iititdo patcfecit ah oritt 1 
purpureas Aurora fores cl plena rosarum | atna Homer mal.es the 
Hours keep the gates of 01 )'mpas, cf Giles Fletcher, Death of Eliza 
belli, "The early Hoiires 176:0 readie to tmlockc The doore of Mom(^ 
to let abroad the Day ” 

3 svitk rosy hand Cf ]onsoa, Masgue of Obetvn, "And with her 
rosy hand puts back the stars” (said of the mom) It is suggested by 
Homer’s (kiSoSdmtXoj ifiui, ‘rosy fingered daivn ’ 

4 — n See V 643, 644 The notion of light and darkness "dis- 
lodging by turns,” the one going out as the other comes in, had its 
origin in Hesiod, Thcog 747, 748 (Neii ton ) 

8 wossirmft, alternation , cf vti 351, and Wordsnorth, "undis- 
turbed viassilude Of seasons,” Devotional Inatements 

ro ohseqinous, oberhent, domg its duty, cf 783 , now a depreciatoiy 
word, impl)ing ‘servile ’ Sec 147, note. 

It, 13 1 e. uhat is thought darkness in Hcaicn (where there is no 

night, V 645) would seem tnilight on earth. 

19 in proanct, ready, Lat in procinctu, in readiness, from the 
noun proetuclus, a being prepared for battle. Cf the p p prociuctus, 
prepared — literally girded up, from promigire, to gird or tuck up the 
dress M uses sucanct in that sense, IIJ 643, ‘‘.His habit (1 c dress) 
fit for speed succinct ” 

39—36 Servant of God, sec V 805 Texts glanced at are Mat 
XXV 31 , I Tint n i3, 3 Tim iv 7, "I have fought a good fight,” 
Ps Ki\ 7, "for thy sake I haie home reproach,” and 3 Tim 11 15 

Is Milton here thinking of himself? He too had sacrificed all to 
"the tesUmony of truth” (as he judged), and borne reproach for his 
allegiance to the cause of republicanism when the "revolted multitudes” 
went back to the old order of things and acclmmed the RestomUoii 
M IS one of the most personal of poets , and there is a constant play of 

personal and contemporary allusion in hiB poems. See 463, xi £ 45 — 6 , 

633—6, 808—18, and J A 697—700, 1457—73 finth the notes) 

34 "Eidl deedes may better then bad words be bore,” Paene Q 

IV 4 4 
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47 nght reason, cf xii 84, M uses the phrase = conscience , 
cf Christian Doct ii, “that feeling, whether we term it conscience 
or right reason” Cf Pope, Essay on Cnt ii, “If once right 
reason drives that cloud away" (but there 'reason '= the reasoning 
faculty) 

44 — 55 The notion of the battle is based on Rev xii 7 — 9 

44 Michael, ‘who is like unto God?,’ being an archangel he is 
chosen to fulfil high office (v lai, note) In Christian Doct ix M 
writes "Michael, the leader of the angels, is introduced {Rev xii ) 
in the capacity of a hostile commander waging war with the pnnctc 
of the devils, the armies on both sides being dmvn out in battle array” 
(cf 11 105 — 7) fnnce,(S Dan mi i, “Michael the great prince.” 

45, 46 Gabriel, ‘man of God,’ in the Bible always the bearer of 
tidmgs from Heaven, cf Lithe 1 , where he announces the birth of John 
the Baptist, and later, the birth of Christ. Following possibly some 
mediaeval tradition, M makes him one of the chief wamors of Heaven, 
cf IV 550 He IS inferior to Michael (“next,” 1 45) because only an 
angel Hey wood {Hierarchie, idgs) draws the same distinction 
49 %n number, 1 e. one third of the host, see V 710, note. 

55 drive them out, really this is done by Messiah (8G0 et seq ) 

53 — 5 Hell has already been created, sec Afipeit Tartarus, m 

many classical writers a synonym of Hades or the lower world , equiva- 
lent in M to ‘Hell,’ cf li 858 Bentley changed 1 55 thus — "Its 
fiery jaws, wide to receive them all,” a proposal worth noting, as 
typical of the recldess audacity with which he mangled the text — and 
still more, of his extraordinary ignorance of Milton’s language What 
could be more infelicitous than an alteration introducing its, a pronoun 
studiously avoided by hi and found only three times m all his poems? 
56 — 9 A reminiscence of xix iG, 18 see G 

57, 58 to roll, I e smoke began to roll flames m wreaths Keight- 
ley takes ru//= enroll, enwrap reluctant, struggling, forang their way 
through the smoke , see G 

59, Go the trumpet Cf \I 73—6, where the angels are sum 
moned by a trumpet which M suggests may be the one afterwards 
heard on Mount Horeb (Exod xix 16 — 19) “thTien God descended, 
and perhaps once more To sound at general doom ” 

gan blent! , ic began, Shak also qpiits to, cf Conol n 2 119, 

“ the dm of war gan pierce ” Probably the omission was partly due to 
the old use of^aii, the pret of giiirnn, as an auxiliary verb=‘did ’ 
Thus in Spenser “gan blow” might mean ‘did blow,’ and M may 
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lia\e remed the idiom, svs some think But wherever he uses gan, 
beguming is imphed, c£ i\ ioi6, X. lio, P R w 4T0 In Shak 
there is no doubt, cf “gan lo look” in Cymb V 3 37— probf that he 
did not regard gan as an auxihary 

61 stood for, fought for, cf Cortol It a 4S1 “stood for his 
country,” and rv 6 45 quadrate, square 

63 — 8 Cf the very similar scene in i 549 — 59, there (as in Of 

Edueatton) hL dwells on the influence of music (cf 11 65, 66) 

6g dfewOT, lying m their way — TjbX. obvtus , cf \I 374 

73 — 6 “And Adam gave names to the fowl of the air,” Gen 11 

10 See vn 493 

78 thu terrene, this earth , adj as noun 

79 to the North See V 689, note M clearly places the conflict 
in some part of Heaven, but this was a point much disputed among 
theologians Cf Regmald Scot, Discovery, “Now where this battell 
was fought there is great contention The TTiomtsts say in the 
empyrean heaven, where the abode is of blessed spints Augustine 
and manic others saie in the highest region of aier, others saie, in the 
firmament, others m paradise,” Nicholson’s ed , p 433 

81 — S 1 e and at nearer view there bnsUed the banded powers, 
bristled (the main verb) conveys the same impression as Lat honere, 
cf “horrent arms,” II 513 Many editors take bristled as a p p , sup 
plying appeared from I 79 as the main vb to go with poiuers in 1 85 — 
an awkward ellipse surely beams, shafts of the spears 

82— 4 Heywood {Hterarclue, p 341) says of the combat 
“No Lances, Swords, nor Bombards they had then, 

Or other weapons now in use with men, 

None of the least matenall substance made, 

Spints by such giue no offence or aid, 

Onely spintual Armes to them were lent ” 

Milton’s desenpbon is throughout matenal, realistic, and, if I may Use 
the vv ord, objective. His battle is a Homenc fray, slightly idealised 
84 argumait, designs, subjecU, a Lalinism Cf Epitaphtum 
Damonts, 184, gemino calaverat argutrento (said of an artist working 
designs on a goblet) Cf too Milton’s Lat use of subject- 

matter of a poem, 1 24, i\ 13 

90 foolish “foolish, fond old man,” Zear, IV 7 60 
93 hosting, encounter, see G Being ignorant of the word, 
ilenUey proposed^cKrftwg ',wnt, are wont , see G 

101, 102 idoi^ image flaming Cherubim, M alwajs invests the 
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Gicrulifm with bnllnticc, follow inj; Etckiel (clnp i. — especially verses 
M) IV 797 tlic) arc “radnnl filcsj" m i\ 156, “flaming 
minisicTS , ” la AW Od,, n^, "gliticnng ranks ” 
lOT alighted, descended 

t05 tti/o—a/, ri ftcreixf^^ov, the space Ijctwccn two armies 
107, toS r/cHrt'i r-ji;, 1 c the a an guard (Fr aiant s'an/e) dense ns 
a cloud rtffi, l„at nan, the front line of a fightj cf i 176, "on the 
perilous edge Of Inillc 

tt4 Tsewton notes tint snch soliloquies (or thinkings aloud) arc 
common in Epic jwcl<, c g m Homer Like speeches and dialogues 
the) sene, somewhat nrtificiallj, to anry the narratne which, cast in 
one continuous form, 110111(1 Imcomc monotonous 

itj ren/(}, reality, the form occurs in Henry More's I if ( of the 
il, tt u vtQnj,; cdtlorh explain r('(i//i'= loyalty, 1 c as used in the 
sense of Itnl rentfn, loyally, leale, loyalty But there is no evidence 
that the wonl ever bore this meaning, and surely the ordinary sense 
suFtces siniic what Alidicl deplores is that Satan retains the outward 
semblance of greatness nfier the inward reality 1 ms gone from him An 
obvious correction is fealty 

tifi, 11“ Cf the sentiment m iv 856, “wicked and lliencc weak ” 
See too A" yf 834 to light, outwardly 

tlo, 121 Referring to the last scene in bl V (11 809 tt scij ) 
tried, 1 e tried, or tested, and found unsound 

ii4 Scan reW/r/, os alway s in M , ci S el 461,865 
126 le It is most reasonable that reason etc 
129 /mew/rnw, coming licforc , the ht sense of Lat pretvenio 
J30 , w ithout anxiety , boldly — Lat secure, see G 

143 therete Cf Com 519, “such there be ’’ Morns says, “ The 
root le was conjugated m the present tense, singular and plural, as late 
as Mihon’s time,’’ Omhties, p 182 The sing was almost hunted to 
the phrase “if thou Kest," common in Shak , cf lempest, V 134, “if 
thou beest Prosjiero,’’ td P L \ 84, " if thou beest lie ’’ The plural 
is frequent in Ehralicihan w nters c g in Shok , cf too Uic Bible (of 
i6tt), eg m Gnt xlii 32, “We lie twelve brethren,’’ and d/a/ xv 14, 

“ They be blind leaders ’’ M , being m point of English an EliTabclhan, 
keepis the use , but it was grow mg obsolete , thus m the revision of 
the Prayer-Book, 1661, are was substituted for be in forty three places 
(I c everywhere save one instance m The Cateefum) 

144 pitiy, duly, Lai pietas, it meant duteous feeling towards 
(i) parents and family, (11) one’s country (i c patriotism) I'or (1) cf 
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I /tm V 4, “show piety at home , for 00 cf J 993, “piety to 
my country shown ” 

147, 148 folloivers (Lat , m modem E dcprcaatory 

Language {tee I lo, note) lends to dclcnonitc in sense, few English 
words have risen m meaning ytin, a few 

151 sought for^ 1 c. by Satan , it qualifies thou 
1 53 assay, 1ml, attempt , sec G 

156 See V 710, note systed, specnlly used. b> SIiaL of an 
assembly of the gods , cf Cortol V 2 74, “ the glorious gods Sit in 
hourly synod” So M mil 391, \i 67 

i6i suectss, fortune, m Shah often a neutral word, signifjing 
how a person fares, or a matter turns out, whether well or ill Cf 
“bad success” in Troiliis,\\ 2 1 17, and 3 //«i VI 11 2 46 Here 
* ill-fortune ’ is implied , cf 11 9, “bj success untaught " 

162, 163 this fause, i e let there be Satan wall pause a moment 
lo repl} to Abdicl’s speech, lest the latter should Imast that his 
arguments have been unansw cred 

ifiS, i (56 all OIK, 1 c the same, identical M is glancing at one 
oflus favountc roasims, that too many men had rather pnrcliasc ease at 
the expense of slaver) than liberty at the cost of cfTort Cf S si 268 — 
271, and contrast il 253 — 257 

167, 168 numstermg tmnstrilsy A contemptuous jmgic, cf V 
869, note , both words arc from Lat « wtslcr There is a reference lo 
lleb i. 14, “arc they not all mimstcnng spirits?” 

1G8, 1C9 minstrels, slaves, fittdom—fsxx. 

men Abstract for concrete (active or passive) is common in M as in 
Shak , cf messenger, .S' A 635 , i«/ia/'i/o//a«= inhabitants, 

.S' A 1512 , wnrir/m/i^thing visilcrl, \I 275 

170 1C the deeds of both, of the free angels and of the enslaved 
174) 175 le unjustl) do jou depreciate {‘depravest’) scrvace to 
God's Son by calling it semtude. For ‘dcpravc’=dclract, depreciate, 
cf Much Ado, V I 95, “ flout (ic jeer), deprave and slander,’’ and 
Trot/us, V 2 132, where ‘depravalion’=dctraclion 
182 lewdlj, bascl) 

183, 184 Cf Satan’s words in I 263, “Better to reign in Iltll, 
tlian serve m Heaven” — a thought which may ultimatel) denve from 
Homer, Od \i 488, but which in its English form M must have read 
in Phlncas Fletcher, cf Purple Island, vn 10, “In Heaven they 
scorn’d to serve, so now in Hdl they reign ” 

186, 187 Sec 739, note, thou satdst, in 151, 152 , cf v 871 
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xps hu tpear , taller than a pine tree or vessel mast (i apa) 

195 — 198 Cf I 230, 231, “ as when the force Of subterranean 
wind transports a hiU,” and S A 1647, 1648, “ As with the force of 
winds and waters pent When mountains tremble.” M seems to have 
thought that earthquakes were partly due to the escape of winds pent 
up undei^ound 

207 In the description that follows editors find echoes of Hesiod’s 
account of the strife betw een the Titans and Zeus M evidently admired 
the Tlieogony, cf 4 — ri, note, smALyc 15, 16 (modelled on the com- 
mencement of the Thcog , see Pitt Press Lyc pp 123, 124) 

210 madding, mad, raging , see G 

212, 213 hiss of darts, 1 e hissing darts^ the use of the abstract 
lends a touch of vagueness which increases the horror of the scene 
214 Cf 7 297, 298, the tomd chme TOulted with fire ” 

215, 216 cope, roof, covering, cf iv 992 (imitated by Thomson, 
IVinter, " all one cope Of starry glitter ”) cope, cap, cape are akin 
battles, armies , a common use m M and Shak., cf Rich HI v 3 88, 
prepare thy battle,” so in I 386 

219 centre, sometimes used alone to signify the middle point of 
the earth , cf Com 382 Hamlet wull find truth, “ though it were hid 
indeed Within the centre,” ii 2 158, 159 

222 le the four elements, see V t8o, note 
225 combustion, confusion, turmoil , sec G 
229 — 236 Each legion was in number like an army, each single 

wamour was in strength like a legion, and, though led in fight, was 
as expert as 1 commander in chief,” Newton 
229 numbered such, so numerous. 

233 as til chief, as if in command , as, see 239 
236 ridges, 1 e the ranks of troops, the metaphor, perhaps, of 
furrows m a ploughed field So Shak Lucrece, 1439 

238 argued, daamoA, gave proof of — Lat arguo , cf .S’ yf 1193 
‘‘which aigued me no foe ” So often m Shak , cf Romeo, 11 3 33 

239 as, as if, not uncommon in M Cf Shak Hen H ii 4 20, 
“ preparations As were a war m expectation.” 

moment, the impulse that should turn the scale (cf 245) on the side 
of victory, Lat momentum Cf X 45 — 47 (a close parallel), and 
Christian Doci X “ the of earthly happiness or misery,” where 

the ongmal has tantum mtee momentum vet beatce vet miserce 

248 no equal, yet he had been foiled by Abdiel 

249 fighting Seraphim confused The order of the words — a noun 

7 


V M V 
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placed between two qualifying words — is n fnsounle with M , cf V 5i 
348, 477 Tlie idiom is Giccl , in lib. note on Lje (t Mr jerram 
quotes Hesiod, Tkcog 81 1, ■}p\x(os cuSit aerefi<fn]t, and Lunp Ptivn 
234, pt^o^oSov 6 pct lp 6 p Only probably borrowed the tricL from M 
(cf £leg} S3' “0 gem of purest ray serene”), and Camj'licl! from Gray 
(cf rifoinm f/Ihft, '‘Of culiUTcd ronl, nml japsent eye serene”) 

250 — JJ3 bor tlic sword of Michael (mentioned neither in AV, 
nor m Daruf), see n 294, 295, and \i 247, 248 (wh«c it is called 
“Satan’s dire dread’) iMkctdtJ, tc wielded with both hands 
because of Its sue and weight , cf Shah t Jlas VI H r 46, “Come 
with thy two hand sword.” This i»a,sagc ga\c riM: to the notion tha» 
the “two handed engine " of 130 meant Michael’s sword 

255 AiJ \-asl as the moon’s orb (1 287) wi.h ten 

layers, cf “set en limc-s-foldcd shield,” i c r./Vr/Vx, 5 A It22 
258,259 ceascil , see G. internal, cim! 

265 }eavitH on, 1 c. falling hcaaicst on, mon dis-asiroai to 
274—276 ircclt, fufTciat, tolfalcs nl Tk\ cjTsfnrc In the 
famous alltgory of 8m md Death, u 648 r! st-j , Sin, “ the portress of 
Hell gate, ’ describe-, herself as the daughter of Satan 

277 hrcsls, turmoils , cf Fr itvtnlhr, to min'’lc, confos. 
aS: Ad ,rsar), Satan; see a 658, C59, no‘e ’’iff' i-tud, 1 e 
with the empty sound of lhaats 

285—287 i c c\tn if they hare fal’cn, they Ime nstn again; Ijt 
tf'al=)(iX Hnae you, says 8-itnn, le.cn $0 succci ful in putting these 
to flight, that you should hope to deal (’transact') taaily with me? 

288 err 1 otiha', do not fooli*hly tlnnh tlia*. 

289 till. We might ha\e cjqKctcd he'e/uf cf 264, but la 262 
Abdicl implied that the stnfc was part of the cail due to Satan 

291 — 294 Cf 183,1 2«« /u</rr/ 4 ic we mean to dwell 
296 /nr/r, discus' on now /jr/n, bat Shah, and M liase bjth 
forms addressed, prepared , vc O 

298, 299 rebate fttai, 1 c «/, mt the fight 
306 Cf //err} F II efor 8, “now sii-. Expectation In the air," 
and Trotliis, fro! 20 Cf the jicrsonificauon of Horror in IV 989 
310— 315 1 e such coromo ion as iheic would be, if, nature’s concord 
having been broken, war should niwe amo ig the cons'cll2tionv,crtitvo 
planets should comhai Cf It 533—53« and 714— 710, whea Satan's 
mceimg with Dcatli is compared to the clashing of two thunder cljuds 
3 * r fr-rttf r/onji fi}r smo/I \ crgil’i farz-ts cemfonere a se’e 
ixsm, Let I 24 M has Uic allusion in 11 921, 9:2, \ 306 
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313. 314- asptct, in Elizabethan E often used as an astrological 
term signifying the position of a planet in the sky, and its ‘influence’ 
(see G), which nas favourable or ‘malign’ according to its position 
Cf Lear, 11 2 112, and Trotlus, i 3 92, “the ill aspects of planets 
evil ” M mentions the five mom ‘aspects,’ X 658 et seq 

When two planets are distant from each other by half the circle, 
ne arc in diametncally opposite parts of the heavens, they are said, in 
astrological language, to be ‘in opposition’ And it is ‘a mahgn 
aspect,’ because the rays of the tno bodies collide and strive for mastery, 
shedding a “noxious efficacy’’ (x 660) on the earths The Eliza 
Ijetlians often refer to tins notion, cf Shak Rich III iv 4 402, 
“Be opposite all planets of good luck,” and Dr Fausttis vi 65, 
“why have we not oppositions, eclipses all at one time?” Dr Ward 
in his ed. of Dr Fattsltts, p 172, also refers to Marlowe’s 2 Tamb 
in 5, and to Greene's James IF i i 

316, 317 1 e. with well-nigh almighty arm uplifted threateningly, 

ready to fall 

318, 319 determine, make an end of the matter Cf 11 330, 
“war hath determined us " repeat, repetition, cf its substantival use 
as a term in music, odds, inequality, cf 441 

320—323 Cf Spenser’s description of Artegall’s sword, F Q 's 
i to the armoury, “The Lord hath opened his armoury,” Jerem 
1 25 Cf Tennyson, “Gabriel, Abdiel, Starr’d from Jehovah’s gor- 
geous armouries” (lines on Milton) tempered, to ‘temper’ metal is 
to harden it by coohng after it has been heated, cf n 812, 813 

323 — 327 “Michael's sword with the down stroke cut that of Satan 
in two, and then with an upstroke {foup de revers) it ‘shared’ his side” 
(Keightley) shared, cut, laid open, used by Spenser, c g m Q iv 
v S 9 Cf sheai , share {vL^ori\ov), share , — all from the 
root shar, seen m Gk Kelpew, Lat. secure 

327 Jirst knew pain See IL 362, 394, 431, 432 Only the 
rebellious angels are sensible of physical pain, and the reason is given 
In 691 — “sm hath impaired ” Through sin they have made gross 
(cf 661) the pure ‘essence’ of their onginol forms, and spint has 
detenorated into matter (cf v 478, note), rendenng them vulnerable 
The obedient angels are invulnerable because mnocent (400 — 403) 

329 griding, piercing, cutting through, see G “Discontinuous 
■wound IS said in allusion to the old defimtion of a wound, that it 
separates the continuity of the parts” (Newton) In surgical language, 
vulinis est solutio contimn 
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33O1 33 * Happily imitated by Pope, Rapt of the Lotk, 439, 440, 
"Fate urg’d the shears, and cut the Sylph in twain (But airy substance 
soon unites again”) Cf too Wordsworth, Laodamtay "The Phantom 
parts, but parts to reunite ” Todd quotes from Burton’s Anatomy to 
the effect that “devils feele painc if they be hurt [cf 1 317], that, if 
their bodies be cut, with admirable celerity they come together againe, 
that, m their fall, their bodies were changed into a more grosse 
substance [cf 1 661] ” M has worked in all three ideas, he may have 
owed them to the Anatomy (witli which he was certainly acquainted— 
see Introduction to VAl pp xmic, ■ocx) See again 435, 436 

33-1 neciarous, 'di\ine,' ‘heavenly * Bentley with misdirected 
ingenuity proposed ichorous, coining it from Gk lx<hp, Homer’s name 
for the fluid that issued from the gods when wounded, cf v 340, 
SfiPporov dt/ia Beoio, [ iyoip oUs trip re jdci paKilpcoai Oedhn 

33s was run, 1 c Lat enrsnm est The whole picture of the 
w ounded chief being rescued by his fnends and borne from the field to 
his chariot is Homenc Hume compares II Xiv 458 
339 files, ranks, cf i 5(17, “the armed files ” 

348 liquid texture, 1 c Uic 'essence’ of which he speaks in 1 454 — 
“soft and uncompounded ’’ With 1 349 cf Hamlet, i r 145 "it [the 
ghost] IS, os the oir, invulnerable,” and iv i 44 “llie woundless air ” 
35 * — 353 Spirits take “what shape they choose. Dilated or 
condensed, bnght or obscure,” I 428, 429 Sec end of same 
book, 789 — 793 rare, thin, the exact opposite of ‘dense’ (cf n 
948) 

354 — 385 With regard to some of the names here and later {II 447, 
620), we should recollect that in i 361 et seq M adopted the mcdixval 
notion that the deities of hcatlicnism, oncntnl and classical, were the 
apostate angels He could not desenbe their rebellion without ginng 
them some titles this belief (based upon texts such ns Levit x\ii 7, 
I Cor X. 20) supplied him wath suitable ones And m I 3G1 — 375 he 
admits that these deities were not so called until after times, but contends 
that as their hear only titles were blotted out (cf 379), he must, by anti- 
cipation, use those which later ages assigned to them 

355 might of Gabriel, the mighty Gabriel, cf 371, 37a It is 
an imitation of the use of the abstract in Latin, as in Horace’s mitts 
sapientia Lalt (‘the wasdom of Ljelius’=the wase Lmlius), or prisct 
Catonis virius Cf Dryden, Mn, VI 942, "the filial duty thus 
replies,” 1 e. the dutiful son 

357 Moloch, ‘king,’ cf i 392, and n 43— 45. "Moloch, sceptred 
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king the strongest and the fiercest spirit That fought in Heaven ” 
He illustrates this character m his speech m ii 51 — 105 

359 i 360 Alluding to 1 Kivgi xix it Scan blasphitnous 

36a uncouth, strange, cf 11 3-17, 394, 431, 432 uncouth, 

sec G 

363 Unci, ‘flame of God an archangel (ni 648) , the name occurs 
in the Apocryphal book of 1 Esdras x a8 Accordmg to a mediseval 
belief, Uriel was head of one of the three Hierarchies (see v 587), 
Lucifer and Michael being the heads of the other two He had 
dominion over the planets and their influences (Scot, Discourse, 1584, 
p 527) , sec III 6go 

364 See note on 831 — ^41. Some editors interpret ‘diamond’ = 
‘adamant’ (cf no, 055), the words, etymologically identical, were 
sometimes treated as synonymous But we hear of “diamond quames,” 
V 759, and of “diamond rocks,” Com 881, where ‘diamond’ must 
bear its common sense perhaps it does here applied to angelic beings 
the descnption n ould not be extravagant 

365 Adi amtUch, ‘ magnificence of the king ,’ a deity whose worship 
was brought to Samana by the colonists from Sepharvaim (a Kings 
XMi 31) He represented an aspect of the Sun god 

Asmadat, Heb Aschmedat, ‘the destroyer,’ traced by some 
scholars to the j/Eshma deeva, one of the evil demons of the ancient 
Persian religion In iv 168 M uses the form Asmodcus, now generally 
emplojcd (and perhaps most familiar to us through Le Sage’s work, 
Le Diabtc BoUeux), \n P. R it 151, we get Asnwdai EMitors refer 
to the account of Asmodeus in the book of Tolnt (see v 111, note), 
but that account scarce explains why M specially mentions him among 
the combatants and alludes to his might (cf ‘potent,’ 366) His reason 
for domg so, I venture to suggest, was that in the systems of demonology 
popular in the ifith and 17th centunes Asmodeus held very high rank, 
and ivas a t3ipe of might Thus Heywood {Hierarchte, 1635) says that 
the fallen angels, like the faithfid angels (cf v 587, note), were divided 
into nine Orders, and that Asmodeus was head of the fourth Order 
(p 436) Reginald Scot {Discovery, 1584) speaks of "Stdonay, altos 
Asmoday, a great king, strong and mightie” (Nicholson’s ed p 311), 
and in the Faust booh (1594), second part, we read of “ Asmody a lung 
mighty and puissant” (Thoms’ Engluh Prose Romances, 1858, iii 
319) There can be no doubt that Milton was deeply versed in these 
m^iorval traditions, and this parbcular tradition as to the might of 
Asmodeus lends, I think, significance to the present passage 
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j68 plate and mat!, two kinds of annout plate, made of solid 
pieces of metal, matl, a sort of chainnork 

371, 37J Ariel, ‘lion of God,’ cf /sat -kxix r (margin), where 
Anel seems to be a title of Jciusalem, it is the name of one of the 
“chief men" whom Ezra summoned [£t. viii 16) Either M has 
some speckl (but hitherto uncKplained) reason for introducing Ariel— 
which seems to me most probable — or he has used the name merely 
because its meaning is so descriptiic of a great wamor A nock, ‘lion- 
like,’cf Gen xiv x, Dan n 14 (where Nebuchadnezzar’s “captain of 
the king's guard” is so called) Tliat the name was apphed, possibly 
m Rabbinical nniings, to some evil spint, seems proied by Nash’s 
Piene PtnmUssc, “great Anoch, that is termed the spinl of revenge’’ 
(Keightley, Life of Milton, p 47a) Ramul, ‘exaltation of God,’ 
whence M took the name (or nhelher he coined it), I cannot say 

374 elenuze, make clcmal m fame, immortalize, cf Spenser, 
Teares oftheM, 581, “her eternize wth their heavenhe nils ’’ 

374 i 375 v ax, “tlic elect angels,’’ w ords which M 

explains m ChnsUan Dod \\ , "beloved, or excellent.’’ 

375 True fame is of Heaven alone [L) e 78 — 84) 

378—381 See V 658, 659, note just (3S1), justice 

386, 387 doerved, gave way, deformed, hideous, Lat deformis 

390 chariotcr , so First Ed , cf ‘pioncr,’ 1, 676 These forms 
occur m First Foho of Shak , cf ‘pioner,’ Hamlet, I 5 1G3, Otkei 
trt 3 346, ‘enginer,’ Trotlas, li 3 8, ‘nmtincr,’ Conol I i 254 
The forms ore retained in good texts of Sliak c g the Globe 

391—396 tohai stood, contrasted with “laj overturned," 390 Tlic 
sense is— such part of the armj as had not been overthrown, non cither 
retreated through the Satanic host (which scarce offered any resistance), 
or ded in utter disorder Retreat through wcanness and flight tlirough 
fear arc contrasted 

399 aibtc, four square, cf ‘quadrate,’ 1 62 , not an exact use of 
‘cubic,’ but cf , with Pearce, Milton’s Cktmk Gvo , “as those smaller 
squares m batUc umte m one great cube, the mam phalanx " Masson 
takes ‘cubic’ htemlly, arguing that as the angels are not subject to the 
law of gravitaUon they can form a cube or any other sohd figure. 

4 <’», 403 The infimUves arc in apposition to innocence, 1 401 

404. vnobnoxtons, not hablc, see G 

407 tnduang, bnnging on, exactly Horace’s jam tsox uiductre 
terns | umbras parabai {Sat 1 5 9) 

410 Cf Sen y IV 6 18, “this glorious and well foughlcn 
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ftdd," the phr-isc ■■ecms to lii\c been n common one. fought «/ = A S 
fohtm, the p p of ftoh'ai , to fight 

413. ChmiUc fr,j, ic “fiaming Clicn) 1 >im’' ] loi (note) 
Follcnving Gen ni 34, M wigns to them tltvaj-s the duly of scntinch 
In IV. jSo thc) Keep "their n^ght-^^•atchcs," tend again In i\ 6? 
Po^^hljr he nets infiucnccd hyr the niedn;\al liclicf that thc Chcmhim 
had n. pecuhar po\\cf of seeing In three passages Shak alludes to this 
— Sfaet'Gh, t y aa— 4, I/amUf, iv 4 So, 7 roi!us, nr 1 74 'uaving 
probably refers to the s\’-otd "which turnctl every mj," Gen 111 54, 
cf xn fpj. S93, 643 

41'; I c fir rcmovwl Into thc darl , dislodge cf 7, v 6^9 
4ai 1 c too mean ambition they aimcrl at something better than 

mere hlicrly Shah uses /rrrr«v=tlesign, ambition, cf Cortot I 
1 30 So M in It Sir ajree/,<ce\ 763 

43S, 439 foUdlee/ liable to be mistaken in respect of thc future, 
or "of fatute"»= m the future — cf phrases like "of late,” "of old ” 

433 1 c contemned ns soon as I nown 

447 Ntsresti, thc Assyrian deity m vihosc temple Scnnachcnb was 
murdered by his sons, 3 An ^ SIX /sm xxxvii 38 Itcginald Scot 
says [Diteeiirsr, p 435), '*tVisro,ti significlh a delicate tcntalion," 
but probably it means ‘great eagle ' 

455 J c against tho'c who cannot l>c pained (cf 404) or suficr 
Cf Dryden, speaking of the ghosts m Hades, “ rornis without bodies 
and impassive riir,”weCr7 vr 409 

438. retntss, in lit sense of Lat retntssus, slack, rclascd, languid 
463 — 4 hlilton speal s from his owai cxpcncncc We know from 
Aubrey that in liis last years he suffered much from gout He told one 
of Ins vasitors that "was he free from the pain tins gave him, Ins 
blindness would lie tolerable” (Richardson’s Life of Milton, 1734) 
Cf XI 543— C, and the pathetic lines in S yJ 698—700, where the 
pcrsotial allusion is unmistakable 

46; ojfend=-'LaX ojfendo, strike, hit 

467, 468 1C in my opinion he deserves no less gntitude than 
we owe to Satan for crar deliverance Cf to in phrases like ‘to my 
thinking,’ Ho my knowledge,' Ho my mind,' all found in Shak 

470 ummented, unthought of he has discovered what is wanted 
Tlic notion that cannon were invented in Hell is found in Anosto, 
O r \x 38, Spenser, A" Q 1 y 13, Drayton, A<?/yii//'/e«, i 3 

471 fiiaiu to, essential to 

473—6 1 e which of ns is there whose eye surveys? 
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474> 475 See Appendix ambrosial, see G 

478, 479 crude, m their raw (Lat cnidus), unwronght state , cf 
51 1 sptnlotu, so the onginal eds , needlessly changed by some to 
‘ spmt//ous ’ spume, see G The niatenals, he saj-s, “contain spirituous 
and fiery particles (cf 483) which, if they be melted, will foam up out 
of them” (Keightley) 

481, 483 Cf vn 89, and Shelley, Alaslor, “the s"ist earth and 
ambient air ” ambwit, all pervading nativity, naUve state (or place) 
the deep, the underground, cf 478 

495 1 e to be despaired of, exactly Lat desperandus , cf i 660, 
“ peace is despaired " So Macbeth, v S 13, " despair thy charm ” 

496 cheer, spirits , generally high spirits, joy, but not always , cf 

Shak Sonnet, 97, 13, "so dull a cheer,” and Marlowe’s Mil 

fir, “I go, sweet Faustus, but ivifh heavy cheer ” Properly means 
face, from O F r//r?/r=Late Lat cara, face (=Gk rdpa, head?), and 
some editors think that it has that sense here. 

498 and each, 1 e ‘ admired '= wondered, a common sense in M 
Cf n 677, 678, “what this might be [he] admired. Admired, not 
feared ” So ‘ admiration ’=nonder, surprise, ill 371 

501 — 6 thy race, Adam’s Is M thinking of the Civil War ? 

Sio — IS See 478, 479, and cf “nitrous powder” m iv 815 

Nitre or saltpetre is one of the ingredients of gunpowder 

513 Bentle/s change is amusing — “They pound, they mingle, 
and with sooty chark ” found, surely the pret. of find , but it has 
been taken as found— io melt or cast metals That scarcely smts 
‘foam,’ merKa'Kix, founded (cf I 703) would be required 

514 1 e baked and dried , see concoct and adusted m G 

518, 519 engines, le cannon— some of ‘stony mould,’ 1 576 
ViTien cannon were first used, the balls were made of stone, not iron , 
cf the allusion to ‘gunstones’ in Henry Via 282, with the passage 
from Ca\ton’s Chronicles quoted by Steevens — “[he] lette make grete 
gonne stones for the Dolphimne to play ivyth all ” 

519 iwcni/iw mo/, 1 e the gunner’s matcli iwe/iAw, enkmdlmg 

530 penitctous to fre, so full of destruction as to kindle — ^viz the 
powder Newton takes perniaous^Lat ptrmx, ‘quick,’ but could 
the word bear this meanmg? M clsew'here (cf 849) always uses it= 
fraught with destruction (Lat pernicitim) 

531 Sec V 139 conscious, le that witnessed what they did, 
Hume aptly cites Ond, xill li, quorum nox conscia sola 

538, 539 da-oning hilts , “great RanUes,” said Bentlej, and read 
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‘downs and lulls,’ justifying Pope of his sneer at the "mighty scholiast” 
who ” humbled Milton’s strains ” coast, region 

S35 1 s Bwiftest-wiDged Cherub Zophtd, ‘spy of God ’ M 

seems to have invented the name — appropnately, since the Cherub is 
one of the scouts sent out (I 559) 

541 sad, steadfast, see G secure, without fear, see G 
543 Cf Horace’s tumea adanianUna, Od i 6 13 — Todd 
S43i 544 M uses gnpe, never gnp, cf xi 164 orbed, circular, 
cf 354 The shields were held either straight out from the body, or 
high to protect the head (Masson) 

546 i e arrow's wath fire at their points , cf Shelley, Adonats 99, 
‘‘the barbed fire,” ne piercing Cotgrave cxplams Jliche barbelh by 
‘ ‘ a bearded or barbed arrow ” A barb is a hook or jag on an arrow-head 
547 — 9 Most modem texts have a semicolon after ‘themselves’ 
and a comma after ‘impediment’ — reversing the original punctuation, 
and awkwardly connectmg all the qualifying adverbial phrases and 
adjectives in 548, 549 with ‘ they took alarm ’ 

5481 549 impediment— "Lai impedimenta, the baggage of an army 
took alarm, obeyed the summons to arms , see G under alarm 

550 move, there is no authority for moved, adopted m some texts , 
but It IS temptmg, all the verbs being m the past tense 

553 Cf Henry V III chor 33, ‘‘ the devilish cannon ” training, 
draggmg, Fr trainer 

558 — 67 The irony and verbal quibbles — ‘discharge,’ ‘touch’etc — 
are too obvious to need comment This scene of the introduction of 
artillery can scarce be reckoned among the great achievements m 
Paradise Lost Humour is not Mdton’s forte witness the deplorable 
attempts in the Animadversions And are there not signs in what 
follows of some want of care? eg in the involved lines 571 — 8, and 
in 579 — 81, where ‘ stood ’ occurs three limes 

560 composure— ‘composition,’ 613, agreement, settlement 
571 — 8 The sense appears to be We saw a row of brazen or iron 
pdlars — at least thmgs which but for their hollow mouths we should 
have supposed to be piUars (for they were Very like them) 

Vpii 57’ discovered, disclosed, revealed, Fr d(couvrtr,XQ uncover 
triple row There were three rows of cannon — either one behind the 
other, or one above the other (as m a battery or man of war) The 
former seems to me to be Milton’s meaning 

576 mould, material, cannon were sometimes made of stone, 
cf 517 
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578 /ic'/tne, 1C deceitful, as appbed to ‘truce,’ but there is a 
quibbling reference to the hollow barrels of the guns 

580 the subject, surely, is ‘reed’— not ‘Seraph,’ waving, 
intransitive, cf 413 snsfense, in suspense, Lat suspmst 

581 amused, musing, wondering , the original sense— cf Cotgrave, 
“to amuse, make to muse or think of, to gaze at ” Fr amnser is a 
compound of d and 0 F tnuser, to gaie at=wwre in E 

581 at once, simultaneous!}' It seems best to make ‘all’ the 
subject to ‘put,’ and to mark this by placing ‘at once’ withm commas 
' Some editors take ‘aU at once’ as a single adverbial phrase , but this is 
mere repetition after ‘sudden,’ leavmg ‘put’ without a subject 
584 nicest, most exact, accurate , sec G 
587 embmodled, filled 

589 glut, 1 e. the ammunition wherewith they were charged 
595 — 7 attributes to spiritual bemgs the power of 

reduemg (‘ contractmg’) or expanding {‘dilahng,’ i 4^9) themselves at 
will Cf 3sr — 3, and i 789 — 90, "Thus incorporeal spmts to smallest 
forms Reduced their shapes immense.” 

598, 599 dissipation, scattenng, flight , cf Lat dtsstpare, to rout, 
put to flight semed, locked together, Fr serri 

601 indecent, disgraceful , cf decent, graceful, comely, Lat deceits, 
in 644, and Jl Pat 36, “ thy decent shoulders ” 

605 displode, let off, fire tire, rank, row . see G, 

609 — 19 Satan contmues his punning word-play 
dai — 7 The speech is full of obvious quibbles, that on ‘under- 

stand,’ 1 615, occurs in Shak — Twelfth Night, ill 1 89, and Two 
Gaitlenieii, 11 5 58 "Speed I understand thee not Lanncc My staff 
understands me " 

6ia, 613 urged home, 1 e. thoroughly, to the full effect , frequent 
m Shak , cf Lear, m 3 13, ‘‘revenged home,” and m 4 16, “1 
will punish home ” amused, made them wonder, see 581. 

^35 Vergil’s furor arma munstrat, r 150 

640 hath from Heavat, ne derives, receives, from See Appen 
® 44 — 6 Cf II 539, 540 shaggy, descnptive of a wood-covered 

hill seen m profile, cf Lyc 54 Similar is Lat horrats or horridus 
apphed to ivoodland scenery 

651 confidence, that in which they trusted , abstract for concrete 
650^ Cf 595 Perhaps a quibble is meant on ‘armour’ and 
•harm.’ ^u, encased, ne in armour, quahfymg ‘substance’— not 
armour,’ as the punctuation m some texts would force us to take it 
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660, 661 See 3iy, note, v 478, note, and v 600 
6 ( 5 S jacttlaiion, Lat jacxilalto, a casting, hurling 
668 — 70 Cf II 996, '* Confusion worse confounded ” to wrack, 
to destruction, see G In Milton, as in Homer, the successive battle 
scenes nse in the scale of terror On the first day the struggle of the 
angels only makes Heaven resound (117, ai8), now it threatens to 
wreck the whole fabnc of the Empyrean To work up to a climax 
thus IS a natural device of art 

^ 73 > 674 * 2 guidmg all things, directmg the Umverse M seems 

to use “sum of thmgs”=the simmarttm sitmma of Lucretius v 361, 
1 e the All, the Universe advised, an adverb — ‘purposely ’ 

679 assessor, the sharer of his throne — ^lit ‘one who sits by ’ 
681, 682 1 e m whose face that which is invisible — namely, what I 

by Deity am — is visibly beheld QX Colas i 15, “Who is the image of 
the invisible God ’’ Similar allusions m P L are iii 138 — 42, 385 — 7, 
VII 192 — 6, X 63 — 7 M puts the idea quite clearly m Chruttan Doct 
V (P W IV 143) mvtstble beheld visibly is an instance of oxymoron 
— the figure of speech by which antithetic words or ideas are closely 
associated, cf Vac Em 52, “sweet captivity,” and i 41, “wanton 

heed ” vroistble, a noun =‘ the invisible ’ 

685 See V 579, note. 

691, 692 impaired, see v 665 suspend, delay The sense is — 
Though sm has done them some harm, yet it has not made them so 
mfenor to the good angels that the latter can ivin a decisive victory 
698 the main, the whole ‘contment’ {474) of Heaven, or the 
whole Universe For ?/iotK= land (not sea, as commonly), cf Lear 
III I 6, “swell the curled vaters *60x0 the mam,” and Tennyson, 
“a spire of land Cleft from the mam ” From Lat magnum 
703 virtue, efficacy, power, cf Luke viii 46, “virtue is gone out 
of me.” M uses ‘virtual,’ xi 338, and ‘virtuous,’ ill 608, = ‘ effica- 
aous ' 

705, 706 compare, see V 467 governed, supply I from 704 
709 Cf V 605 

715, 716 Contrast v 716 utter, see G 

719 — 21 Shghtly varied in x 63 — 7 See 681, 682, note. 

724 — 34 There are allusions to yohn xvii i, 4, 21 23 (cf 

P L XI 42 — 44), Mail xni 5 (cf PR i Ssli i 

Ps CXXXIX 21 

748, 739 prepared Cf 53 — 55 , see Rrv xx 1, 2, 2 Pet 11 
4, and yude 6 (“ reserved m everlasting chains under darkness unto the 
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judgment”) The same references occur in 1 i86, i 48,11 169,111 8a, 
Xii 4S4 the undymg woffn , lent btm <n,Markw 44 

743, 744 See V 163, and contrast II 039—543 

747 See V 606, cf 679,890 

748 Newton says— “ Milton, by continuing the ivir for three days, 
nnd reserving the victory upon the third for the Messiah alone, plainly 
alludes to the circumstances of his death and resurrection " This is like 
enough, only it should be recollected that M was not alone in dividing 
the struggle into three parts The Schoolmen who discussed most 
thmgs discussed the pomt how long the contest lasted, and (writes 
Regmald Scot) “the greatest number affinne that it stood with 
God’s justice to give them [the rebellious angels] three isamings, 
so as at the third warning Lucifer fell downe like led to the bottom of 
hell,” Ducourse, Nicholson’s ed , p 423 I presume, then, that in 
this, as in many similar details, M made use of mediaeval tradition 
Unfortunately this aspect of his learning has never been adequately 
studied Another point is— M has assigned the overthrow of the 
rebels to Messiah, whereas m Jiev an 3 — 9 it is implied that Michael 
ivas their vanquisher, cf, however, verse 11 on which M may have 
based his view In any case it belonged to the scheme of his work to 
make the Messiah the subduer of Satan in Hear on— as on earth the 
first victory' foreshadows that hter one by which Paradise Lost became 
for humanity Paradise Regained 

749—59 This descnplion of the throne chanot of the Deity, and 
of the Cherubic Shapes whereby it was convojed, is modelled very 
closely on Erekiel’s I'lsion, chap 1 M has worked m detail after 
detail of the Scnptural original, and the whole chapter should be 
compared with his narrative Paradise Lost contains no more sinking 
instance of his skill in adapting Scnplure to the purposes of his work 
Similar allusions are iv 973—6, where Satan taunts Gabncl (who 
however, was an angel, not a Cherub) with being "used to the 
yoke” of the chanot, and vn 518—220, where the Messiah, going 
forth to create the world, “on the wings of Cherabim Uplifted, m 
paternal glory rode ” With 1 752 cf vii 204 

756 beryl, a kind of crystal Fr brtUer, whence bnlhant, is a 
corruption of Lat beryllusi^QV /SiJpuXXot rorrrwij', darting , ‘career’ 
■nus a term assonated with tournaments, and meant a short gallop 
at full speed, cf i 766 , that seems to be the metaphor here From 
OF fAamwf=Ital rammr=: Low Lat can ana \o. via, qua carnis 
vein potest (Ducange) 
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760, 761 panoply, "the whole armour (iravos-Ma) of God,” Ephts 
VI 1 1 Concerning the much discussed Unm, it seems to be agreed 
that they were certain material objects placed inside the breastplate 
of judgment which formed part of the high pnest’s ephod {Exad xxviii 
30) , and that they were a means by which, through him, the will of 
Jehovah ■was ascertained It has been vanously suggested that these 
objects were (i) diamonds and other precious stones, (li) metal slips 
marked with affirmative and negative answers, (iii) small images bke 
the ‘tcrapbm ’ Apparently M takes the first view, so that the general 
sense is — ‘armed m celestial equipment wrought of precious stones ’ — 
cf 1 3/14, and the passage from the Apol for Smect , quoted at 1 831, 
note ("arming in complete diamond”) The word Unm is said to 
mean ‘light’ — whence the view that the Unm were of Egyptian ongin, 
and connected with the symbol of light worn by members of the pnestly 
caste in Egypt, or ‘revelation’ — cf the rendering of it in the Septua- 
gint, SiJXuiTit, and in the Vulgate, doctnna In Church Gov M 
speaks of "the oracle of unm” and "the judgment of tmm,"/’ W 
ni 455 

763, 763 Cf the personification of Victory in Rtch III v 3 79, 
“Eortunc and Victory sit on thy hdm” {uc helmet) So ‘Expectation’ 
was personified, 306 

766 btckenng, quivcnng, flashing , sec G 

767 — 70 yudt 14, Ps Ixvui 17, Rev v ii,vii 4 

771 "And he rode upon a cherub,” 1 Sam xxii ri , Ps xviii ro 
Cherub, see G M generally uses ‘sublimc’=Lat subhmis in its lit 
sense, ‘uplifted,’ cf ir 538, ‘‘m the air subbme ” 

77*1 773 hi always scans crystdlhne, cf vil 371, S A 546, 
" Allnre thee from the cool crystillmc stream ’’ tllustnous, conspicuous 

776 “Then shall appear the sign of the Son of man m heaven ” 
Mat XXIV 30 

777 rra'mrftf, brought back — IssX. rcdtixit , cf x 438 

779 thetr Head, 1 e the Messiah , see v 606 

785. hardened, obstinate, cf ll 568 

787 insensate, senseless , once elsewhere in M — cf S A id8s 
Thomson speaks of ‘‘the insensate trade of war,” Winter , 844 

788 Vergil’s tantcene ammts cceleslibus tra, Hsu in Cf 
Rape of the Lock, 13, ‘‘in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage?” 
So IX, 739, 730 

797 last, at last , an obvious suggestion is lost 

801 Exod XIV, 13 
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808 “Vengeance is mine saith the Lord," liom \ii 19, also 
Dent xxxu 35 

8a7 the Four, the Cherubim , cf lizei seq 
831 — 841 This description recalls III 39a — 6 

“thou [Messiah] that day 
Thy Father’s dreadful thunder didst not spare 
Nor stop thy flaming chanot u heels that shook 
Heaven’s everlasting frame, while o’er the necks 
Thou drov’st of warring Angels disarrayed,” 
and^/’a/ for Sintet “then Zeal, arming in complete diamond [cf 364, 
760], ascends his ficrj chanot, drawn \nth two blaang meteors, figured 
like beasts, resembling two of those four which Erckiel and St John 
saw wnth these the invincible warrior, Zeal, shaking loosely the slack 
reins, dn\cs over the heads of scarlet prelates, bruising their stiff necks 
under his flaming wheels ,” IV ui 109 

8331834 Cf 711,712 Ini 105 Satan boasts that the battle did 
shake the throne Th) er compares Hesiod, 77 joo^ 841 
838 astoiftshtd, thunder struck, stupefied , see G 
8421 843 “[They] said to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, 
and hide us from the wrath of the Lamb,” Rro n 16 The iron) of 
the Imes, in view of 11 639 — 666, is obvious. 

862 the deep, 1 c. Clwos, “through which the angels m their fall 
would pass Sec Appendix 

864 — 6 Cf I 44 — 9, 169—77, P R \ ^, 360, 361 I he 
“bottomless pit” is the lowest region of Hell — that “fiery gulf” on 
which the angels arc depicted as tossing in 1 52 In the Doet of Div 
M calls it the “uttermost and bottomless gulf of chaos ” 

868 ruining, falling M uses the noun ‘rum’ m the lit sense of 
Lat nnna, a headlong, preapitate fall Thus in I 46 it is said of the 
fall of the angels from Heaven— in S A 1515 of the fall of a building 
Bentley’s elegant change was — ‘ tumbling dowm ’ 

869, 870 Repeated from Nat Ode, 123, "And cast the dark 
foundations deep” (of the world) Cf ponti late fttndamtna Mundi 
m Milton’s lines Ad Patron, 47 her, of Hell 

871 nine, traditionally a significant number In i 50 the 
rebels he on the burning lake “Nme times the space that measures 

day and mght ” The fall of the Titans lasts the same time (Hesiod, 
Theog "jii) 

873 le through his vnld, disordered realm, cf \ 283 In ii 
993 6 Chaos, speaking of the capulsion of the angels, says to Satan 
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“I saw and heard , for such a numerous host 
Tied not in silence through the frighted deep, 

With rum upon rum, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded ” 

8^7 Cf II 823, “tins dark and dismal house of pam,’’ 1 e Hell 
Fairfax, i\. 59 calls it “ the house of gnef and pam ” (Newton) 

879 reluntmgj qualifies ‘ Heaven ’ 

880—92 Hev xn 10, i\ ii; i Twt nr id, Heb 1 3 Cf iii 

397—9 

885 Tlie grave of Samson Agomstes {S A 1735) is shaded with 
“branching palm,” a symbol of victory Cf Crashaw’s picture of thp 
‘Assembly of the Saints’ — “Tlie palm blooms in each hand, the garland 
on each brow ” See Rev vn 9 

88() stmg tnumph M is thmkmg perhaps of the Lat lo 
tnumphe, the cry raised by the crowd and soldiers when a Roman 
general celebrated his tnumph Cf Horace, Odes iv 2 49, 50, 
Efodes 9 a I 

893 Cf V 571—6 

900 he who , hsm would have been more regular 

900 — 6 These Imes give tlie two mam motives of Satan’s resolve 
to mm mankind (i) envj/ (u) desire to spite God by mamng his 
creatures — man, shall be ruined that Satan may be revenged on the 
Most High for his defeat (P Z IV ii, it) Sec Appendix 

907 Cf P A I 397, 398 , Satan is the speaker 
“Envy, they say, excites me, thus to gam 
Companions of ray misery and w oc ” 

It IS the sentiment expressed in the proverbial line (of unknown origin), 
solamen mxsens socios habmsse dolorts (or malonnn) So Shak Liicrece, 
790, “fellowship in woe doth woe assuage,” and Romeo iii a 116, “if 
sour woe delights m fellowship ” When Faustus asks why Lucifer 
tempts mortals Mephistophiles in reply quotes the line solamen mtsens 
eta, Faustus v 42 — where Dr Ward m his note cites Seneca de 
Consolattone xii 2 est autem hoc ipsum solatit loco, inter multos 
dolorem siium divtdere 

909 thywealcr. Eve, “the weaker vessel,” i Pet in 7 
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THE COSMOLOGY OF PARADISE LOST 


Parts of Parodist Lost are not easily understood without some 
knowledge of Milton’s conception of the Universe I shall attempt 
therefore to set forth some of the mam aspects of his cosmology to 
explain, in fact, what he means by constantly recurrent terms such as 
' Empyrean,’ * Chaos,’ ‘ Spheres,’ and the like 

It is in Book V that he carries us back farthest m respect of time. 
Sfact dmded The events desenbed by Raphael (from hne 563, onn-ards) 
iBio precede not only the Creation of the World, but also the 

expulsion of the rebels from Heaven And at th i s era, when the seeds 
Heaven discord are bemg sown, we hear of two divisions of 

Chats, Space — Heaven and Chaos (,v j'jS) Heaven lying 

above Chaos. 

In Book VI the contest foreshadowed m Book V has b<^n Now 
andHtU a third region IS mentioned — ^Hell (vi 53 — 55) a gloomy 

ngion carved out of the nethermost depths of Chaos Its 
remoteness from Heaven may be inferred from i 73, 74- Jlilton’s 
working hypothesis, then — his general concepbon of space and its 
parbbonment pnor to the Creabon — may be expressed roughly thus 
above^. Heaven, beneath. Hell, between, a great gulf. Chaos 
Let us see what he has to say concerning each 
Heaven, or the Empyrean-, is the abode of the Deity and his 
Descnfinm ef angelic subjects It IS a vast region, but not mfimte. 
Heaven jjj speaks of its “empyreal bounds,” 

m II 1049 of Its “battlements*,” m vi 85 o of its “crystal walk” 

’ 1^ fr om th e pomt of view of this World, the positron of which wO shall see. 

ITk temis m monymous. £«r;»r»ron—Lai. emiyrents, from Gk f/iirvpor 
1 ne n^on was that the EmpjTeaii was lormed of the element of fire (vvp), 

"d "“vretins Jlammantm mania mundi (i 74) and Gray’s ‘ flaming bounds of 
^pacc (frazrets tj" Poesy) 
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'nt'; fincc UtavM (n ftgm Chno^ Wlicn Sitin \0}aRC5 through 
rmce. in rjuc^t of the iie*^ 'created World, he lens hr olT llte costal 
hne of Itght that radiate; from the cmpj'rcal Imlvarks, imrlung where 
rura the fovermcc t'ClrelH Ifeatcn and Chao? (n 1034 tl se^) In 
the t'Mll of Heiatn nre the “ctcrla?un“ dfiori” opening on to Cinos 
(e. 9f3-.3i(5, Mj 303—509) The shape raf Heaten MiJion docs not 
dttcnnine (tr 1048). perhaps it it a square (x 381) Its intcmnl 
ccnfigunticn and npjicarancc he dt cnlict in language which reminds 
us of rotne lutes (574—^76) m Iktok a Maj not the Carlh, sajs 
Raphael l>t a sjmbol end stn ilacni'tt of llcascn? 

“What jf Dnih 

Vyf Intt the shadne- of Ilcaren, and tliingK therein 
I^ch to other like, more than on Carth is thought I” 

Mtlton expands tin' idea, and de\ eloping to the utmost the s>'mliohcil, 
ol^cctree pre cnlincni of tlic New Jerusalem in the A’rvclafivn, depicts a 
Ucancn Ecaroe drtirguhhahle from an ideal leartli' In fact, his 
Ilcaren and Ins Carden of Cdcn has'c much in common , so lint 
Satan cxcIanuE, “O Carth, how Kite to Ifcatcn !" (i\ 99) Tlins the 
Heavenly landscape (If I inaj <’cscn!>c it in Miltonic langiuagc) has its 
valcr, wood coscrc<l heights and plains (\ i 70, C40 — 646)5 it ts watered 
by Imng irircams (t 655), and fair nth trees and flowers — immortal 
amarantli and celestial roses (ttr 353—364), and sines (s 635) 
Dajhghv and grateful tvsihglit arc Inown there (s' 627 — 639, 645, 
VI a— 15) And soft snntls fan the angelic beings as they sleep 
654, 655) 

Tlicsc angUic beings, dimdcil, according to mtdia>nl tradition^ 
into nine orders, each with its particular dot), perform 
thar mimstnes and Eolemn tiles (vii 149) in the courts ttthahe 
of God (v 6co) and at the lugh temple of Heasen (vii 
148) Tlicir worship is offered under forms v Inch recall, 
now the ntnal of the Temple scmccs of Israel, now the apocaljptic 
visions of fat John They celebrate the Dcitj wlio dssells invisible, 
throned inaccessible {Irr 377J on the holy mount (vx 5), hoivbcit 
omnipresent, os oroniimtent, throughout Ilcascn and all space round 
a. hose throne there rests a radiance of excessive bnghtness, at which 
even Seraphim, highest of Ilierarclncs, veil their ejes (tli 37<; — 38a) 

It has been objected that Milton’s picture is loo material The 

I We mmt remember lhat he inaliM the Larth change ond Uetenoraie nfter the 
fab of man (x C;i tl uj ) 

' See s 587, note 
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cnticism belongs to the class of objections which are inevitably made 
because so obvious and so safe No one can demon- 
AnSjtctianfo tjiein to be wrong it is a matter of individual 

taste hlilton himself is quite prepared for the cavil, and 
ffeav-n. special pains to remind us that the external 

imagery under which he represents his concepts is symbolical, not 
hteral— adopted merely as a means of conveying seme impression of 
that which is mtrmsically indescribable His style too, bemg almost 
ever on a level with his subject, and rising m splendour as he essays the 
ineffable, prevents us from feeling that he has malenalised the theme. 
By mastery of language and elevation of manner he creates a land of 
illusion in which we forget to cnticise 

The second region, for which Chaos* seems the simplest title, is 
nesenfttmef vanously called “the wasteful deep” (n 961, vi 
Chans 864), “the utter deep" {vi 716), and “the abyss” 

(I 41 , VII 2T1, 434) Here rules the god of Chaos and his consort 
Night (ii 959 — 963) According to the long desenpbon in Booh ir 
890 el seq , this region is an illimitable ocean, composed of the embryon 
atoms whereof all substances may be formed — whereof Hell and the 
World are afterwards formed. It is a vast agglomeration of mailer m 
Its pnmal state (11 914,913) 

“neither sea, nor shore, nor nr, nor fire, 

But aU these in their pregnant causes mixed.” 

Here prevails eternal anarchy of storm and mnd and wave md 
stunning sounds In vn 410 — 114 the Messiah and bis host stand 
at the open gate of Heaven and look forth on to Chaos, and what 
they behold is a 

“vast abyss 

Ontmgeous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turned by funons winds 
And surging waves, as mountains ” 

The cteaUon of Hell, we may perhaps nssume, just precedes^ the 
Dtsenphen cf full of the angds It has been prepared for their punish 
ment when, after the proclamation m v 600— 6 tj, they 
have revealed their rebelhous spint To form HeU a part of the abyss 


"O.aos" not to the recon hut to tti ruler, for 
5^ fsL r dM ’ IS peihapi the coounonejt name. 

ashs when Hell was made, and 
before the fall of- my 
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has been taken In ir 1002 Chaos complains that his realm has been 
encroached upon by Hell — “ stretching far and wde beneath ” Round 
It runs a n'all of fire (i 61), overhead spreads a fiery aault or cope 
(i 298, 345) At the descent of the angels Hell lies open to receive 
them (VI 53—55) , then the roof closes (vi 875), and they are prisoners 
Henceforth the only outlet from Hell mto Chaos is through certain 
gates, the charge whereof is assigned to Sin (ii 643 tt seg ) At her 
side, as protector, stands Death, ready n ith his dart to meet all comers 
(ir 853—855) To please Satan (her sire), Sin opens the gates 
Afterwards she cannot shut them, and all who will may pass to 
and fro between Hell and Chaos Later on (when the bndge from 
Hell has been made) this change becomes tcmbly significant For 
the inside of Hell, we hear of a pool of fire (i 52, 221), dry land 
that bums like fire (i 227 — 229), and drear regions of excessive 
cold and heat, intersected by nvers (n 575 ei seg ) 

Immediately after the expulsion of Satan the World is created 
(vii 131 el seg ) By "the World" is meant the whole Dacnetteii 0/ 
Universe of Earth, seas, stellar bodies and the frame- world 
work wherein they are set — in short, all that the eye of man beholds 
The Son of God goes fortli into the abyss (vii 218 ei seg ), and with 
golden compass marks out the limits of this World, so that Chaos 
is again despoiled of part of his realm (as he laments in 
n loot — rood) The new World is a globe^ or hollow 
sphere, suspended in the abyss, and at its topmost point 
fastened byagoldcn chain* to Heaven In ii 1004 — 1006 Chaos tells 
Satan of this Universe 

"another world, 

Hung o’er my realm, linked in a golden chain 
To that side Heaven from whence your legions fell ’’ 

The lengdi of this cham, 1 c the distance of the World from the 
Empyrean, is not stated (so far as I remember), but tw'o passages 
imply that the distance was not— comparatively — very great (n 1051 — 
loss, vn 618) 

Also, between the globe (again, on its upper side, 1 c. that nearest 
to the Empyrean) and the gate of Heaven there stretches a golden stair, 

lie. Eomelhing: like the globe of a lamp, in what follows 'World' and 'globe' are 
used as interchangeable. 

’ Milton has adapted the idea from Homer Cf Qiapman, Shadeno of Ntght 
"The golden chain of Homer's high device " also Bacon, Advancement 0/ Learning 
ni 2, Jonsons Masgne 0/ Hynun (with his intercsung note). Pope, Essay on Man 
r 33. 34 ‘ 
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used by good tingch for dcsocnt and n'iccnt wbcn Ibcj ftte dt jnkbed 
to Earth on any duly snch as tint ns Inch Rajihftcl dts 
charges in Boobs V —a ni. This stab (suggested t>y 
Jacob’s dream?) is not ntvrays let dosvn (lit 'Oi — 518) 
And hard by the point sslictc the golden stair to ichcs the surface of tin. 
globe tbcrc is— in later limes, after the fall of man— another stair (or 
rather hridgc), which lead's, not upward to the I mpy re n, but downward 
tolkll 1C u extends o\cr the pnilion of Chaos that 
lieV^ intcrrcocs helwetn Hell and the World (tt 1014 — tOJJ, 

X aSjrfrr^) gbis bndgeS the work ofSin and Dea'h, 
is used by cmI angels when they would come from 11^11 {I's gales lieittg 
ojicn) to narth— “to tempt or jiunish moitah" (tl lOf). 

Hence a gool angel and an evil, Msiimg manhlr I simultancondi , 
the one descending the golden stair, the other n'ctnding tlm hndge, 
will meet at tins point of the sratfacc of the plohc And to enter the 
globe, 1 L to get through its outer surface to the ir.suk, rich mu't pass 
through the same aperture m the surface, and dewmd by ilic Mfne 
passage into the inicnor ns ?lil!on explains m Bank Jli Ihc'C he 
dcscnlies how 'salan Journtys through Chao . till he tc-r’ic' and walk.-* 
on the nulcf surface of the World (in 418—430) But how to pas* to 
the inltnor? The surface is impenetrable, and there srems to he no 
inlet Then suddenly the rcdccuon of the golden s*air V hirU chances 
to he let do\ n directs Ins steps to the \xnnl \ here the rlair and the 
bridge come into contact with the glolie, and here he lirds \ hat he 
seeks — an aperture in the surface by which he can Irmk dowai into the 
intenor rurthcr, there is at this aperture a broad pas'agc plunjgmg 
Tight down into the Woild—licing, really, n continuation 
golden stair Thus Satan, t landing on the bottom 
step of the stair, and lool ing tlraight up, secs ovcrl cad 


1 Tills too It wfmlj iTMii, ts tiol an onairal ittra In the Ftfvjt ?o 4 ’IcnMisa 
phne^u\^ We line also wiih us in licit a to Iv'iT lea-'iln- uf esc"-i!iT, hi^tih, 
ns tlioiigh the top t>f ihe Mint nouM Iikt-Ii lUc licjsen lu nhiuli It >- ilnmne* ascer 1 
In seek the blessnij, of CoJ Inn llirou-h iheir Infiilclil) t*li'ni ihej ere ai vrrj 
highest dcRiee, Ihej fall lion 11 apain into th'ir former mncnc» <11 m ' 111 p lOfJ 
1 Rive the last part of this extract as lenni, in tn> opmii'n an tritcresun,. pafal*'-! to 
the account in tit aSl ft tc'j of the f in*ish fiitk being ti'a-wp fiom t Jeavra k rraie ir 0 
their niniomtcil hmtxi I innnot fimt tlul i.n> xstitw of / ant fjir I oti tins tsise-1 ihr 
qiimtion whether Milton mred nnythloR lo ihe / .ittil •o. 4 tt tet-ns to tn- liijbly 
proTODje that he had fitudicd the (whtcJi >ita» jvrfAiLif) a' wfl 

hlailosvc k rimmatic atbntation of it TTic ile«c.ipn&a for examptr of Hetl, witU It* 
niteiTiniioni of cold nnd litni (r iimt fo 4, Oiaps, xv nnd jcx.), closely rr^rit 

*1' a'iR'ii on a lamp-Rtobe aiiJ tnose iipaanl to itis onCct at the 
lop ilitouEh «lndi the funnel pmsen (Masson) 
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the gate of Heaven , and looking straight down, sees the interior of the 
globe, leagues beneath {iii 526 d stq ) 

Similarly on the seventh day of the Creation the angels, gazmg from 
Heaven’s gate doivn the stair and down the broad passage which 
continues the stair, see, os Satan did, into the new-made World 
(vn 617—619) 

“not far, founded in view 
On the clear hyaline, the glassy sea* ” 

In short, at the point in the surface of the globe nearest to the 
Empyrean, there is a choice of ways the stair leading to Heaven , 
the bndge to Hell, and the broad passage to the mtenor of the 
World 

“in little space 

The confines met of empyrean Heaven, 

And of this World , and, on the left hand, Hell 
With long reach interposed , three several ways, 

In sight, to each of these three places led® ” 

And descending the broad passage what would an angel find in the 
mtenor of the globe? What is tins globe as Milton, following the 
astronomy of his* time, has desenbed it? 

The globe as then conceived may best be likened (in Plato’s 
comparison ‘‘I to one of those puzdes or boxes in which 
are contamed a number of boxes of gradually lessening ^ 

size remove the first, and you shall find another inside, mtenor 
rather smaller remove the second, and you shall come 
on a third, still smaller and so on, till you reach tfie centre — 
the kernel, as it were, round which the different boxes were but 
successive shells Now, of the globe of the World the Earth (they 
said) is the kernel (is it not often called “the centre*”?), and— a 
stationary body itself — it is encased by numerous shells 
or Spheres the number of the Spheres bemg a subject 
of dispute and varying m the different astronomical sys 
terns Milton, acceptmg® for the purposes of his epic the Ptolemaic 


1 I e the CrystaDine Sphere 

* X. 330 — 334 

’ I do not mean to imply that the Ptolemaic system was still (-enerally believed in 
at the time when P L was published, but that it satisfied Elizabethan writers of 
whom Milton was the lost 

* See the Myth of Er in the Repiibhc 6iG, 617 , and the note on A natUt 64 (Put 
Press ed p 59), where the passage is translated 

‘ Cf perhaps i 686) and certainly the IPtntert Tale it t toa, Troilus i 3. 83 

* He was evidently famiUar with tlie Copemican system (cf iv 593—597, viii 
15—178) and the question lias been nslceil why he did not follow it in tfie poem 
Ihe answer surely is obvious. The Copemican theory was new, without n scrap of 
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system as expanded by the astronomer Alphonsus X of Castillc, 
recognizes tea Spheres A Sphere, it should be noted, is merely 
a arcular region of space— not necessarily of solid matter Indeed, 
of the ten Spheres onlj one, the Pnmum Mobile, appears m Milton’s 
description to consist of some material substance Scitn of them 
arc the Spheres of the planets, i c the orbits m v-hich the planets 
sescrally mose 

The order of the Spheres, nhich fit one wthin the other', is, if we 
start from the Earth as the stationary centre® of tlie 
rheSfhtrtt Universe, as follows first, the Spheres of the planets 
successively — the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn , then, outside the last of these (i c Saturn), the Finnamcnt or 
Gelum Stcllatum, m whicli arc set the “fixed stars,” then, outside 
the Firmament, the Crystalline Sphere, and lost, the Pnmum Mobile 
enclosing all the others Compare the famous lines (481 — 483) in 
Book III descnbing the passage of the souls of the departed from 
Earth to Heaven 

“They pass the planets seven, and pass the fixed, 

And that Crjstallinc Sphere whose balance wciglis 
The trepidation talked, and that First Moved ’ 

It remains to note three or four points m these lines Milton treats 
the Sun and Moon as planets (v 177, \ 651 — 658) Compare Shake 
spearc, Troilus, i 3 89, “ the glorious planet Sol,” and A»iony, \ 1 
141, “ the fleeting Moon no planet is of mine ” The “fixed stars ” arc 
referred to four nines in the poem — but onl> once [v 176) with the 
word “star” added in the other places (m 481,1' 6ji,X 6Ci) they 
are called simply “ the fixed ” Though they are unmoved their Sphere 
revolves round the Earth, moving from Last to West, completing n 
revolution in twenty four hours, and carrying with it the seven inner 
Spheres* The rapid motion of this Sphere is glanced at in v 176 
(“their orb* that flies”) The Crystalline Sphere and the Pnmum 


htcraro assoaauon and with no poetic tcrminologv whereaj the Ptolemaic view nnU 
lU deliEhtful fiaions as to the Spheres, their harmonies, and the like, had become t 
^diuon of literature, expressed m terms that recalled itarlone and Shakespeare nnd 
Jonson and the lacri yaUt of English verse To have surrendered this poetic 
heritage merely out of deference to science bad been impossible pedantry— a perverse 
^ philosophy that “empues the haunted air and unn eaves the 

I Cf. Martow e a Famlus M 3S, 30 

“As arc the dements, such are the spheres, 

, Mutually folded In each other’s orK 

> tUI's sedentarj Earth nnd sec rx 107—109. 

* -Orb^ fi*"' accounted for (v iii Sa-Sr) 

urn and hphere arc interchangeable terms- when u suits Milton ^ 
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Mobile were not included in the onginil Ptolemaic system They 
were added later, to explain certain phenomena which 
the earlier astronomers had not ohsened, and for 
which their theories offered no explanation Thus the 
supposed swajing or “trepidation "of the Ciystallinc Sphere wais held to 
be the cause of the precession of the equinoxes This Sphere is 
desenbed as a sast expanse of waters — restrained by what bounds we 
are not told It encircles Uic eight inner Spheres The original 
notion may perhaps be traced to the waters “above the firma- 
ment" in Gen 1 7 Compare the picture m Vli. 170 — >71 of the 
World 

“ Built on circumfluous v aters calm, in wide 
Crj-stallme ocean " 

The main purpose that tins “ ocean" serves is to protect the Eartli from 
the evil “influences" of Chaos those “fierce extremes" of temperature 
which might penetrate through Bit outside shell (the Pnmum Mobile) 
mid “disleniptr” the whole Cabnc of the Universe, did not this wall of 
waters interpose (vt I 371—573), 

Last comes the Pnmum Mobile, "the first' convex" of the World, 
i c the outside ease of our box or punlc It is made, os we 
saw, of hard matter, but for its crust of substance Chaos 
would breah in on the World, and Darkness make inroads 
(tir 419 — 431) The first moved itself, it communicates motion to the 
nine inner Spheres In Elizabethan literature allusions to it arc not 
infrequent we will conclude by giving llircc Compare Spenser, 
If)mne of Heavenly Beaut le 

* ‘ these heavens still by degrees anze, 

Until they come to their first Movers bound, 

That in his migiitie compassc doth compnze, 

And carrj all the rest with him around 
and Marlowe, Bauttne- 

“ He views die clouds, and planets, and the stars, 

Tlie tropic zones, and quarters of the sky, 

From the bright circle of the homW moon 
Even to the height of Pnmum Mobile , " 
and Bacon, Of Sediitous and Troubles “for the motions of the greatest 

1 nr ^19 To Satan coroms from Chaos it is the first, in our calculation, as we 
ttnrted from the Earth, it is the last 

* Scene VI char ll 5— iB, in the third Quarto, t6i6 the passage, which Is n 
description of Faastiis flight through space. Is not in the two earlier editions of 1604 
and 1G09 (Word, p 178) 
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pcreons m a government ought to be ns the motions of the planets under 
Pnmum Mobile ’’ 


ON THE CHARACTER OF MILTON’S SATAN 

I have resen ed for this Apfendjx noUcc of some points in Milton’s 
dehneaUon of llie chancier of Satan First, as to the rank ivhich 
Milton assigns to him before his revolt, and the cause of 
SatmCt rank Milton speaks of Satan as an archnngcP— 

“if not tlie first archangel (\ 666) that is, he is 

inclined to give Satan preeminence over all angelic beings But this 
preemmence is not emphasised so much as u e might have expected 
The immediate cause of the rebellion in Heaven is the proclamation 
that all should uorship the Messiah as their Head (v 600 — 615) 
Salon resents the command, conceiving himself "impair* 
thereby, and he makes its pretended 
injustice a means of drawing away a third part of the 
angels from their allegiance They arc equal, he says, to the Messiah 
self begotten, not created not liable to paj worship, and so, playing 
on their pndc, he uins them to his side (v 773 — S02, S1J3 — 866] 
Meantime, in his oivn heart an even stronger motive is at work to wit, 
ambition to be himself equal to the Deity — nay, superior He not 
only disclaims submission to the Son he stnves "against the throne 
and monarchy ’’ (i 43) of the Almighty himself, and it is ns the foe 
rather of the Father than of the Son that the great archangel is set 
before us in Paradise Lost 

Touchmg both matters there was much tradition, whereof it may be 
interesting to cite two or three jUustralions from popular 
PofntnrMie/s works’ mth which Milton is likely to have been familiar 
To lake, for example^ the English Faust-book Faustus 
asks "But how came lord and master Lucifer’ to have so 
great a fall from Heaven? Mcphistophiles answered, My lord Lucifer 

' Conirau the fint extract from the Faust bool tuer on. 

I choose three works each of which maj, 1 think, be regarded as a rfsumlat 
many of the current triditions of demonotogy Two of the boots— the Faust ioel, 

personalis I believe 

ML devotes scvisraf chapters to "Lucifer and his 

“itorof^a^'^.r^^’"'^* idjs-.s very serviceable to on 

*1 billion identifies Lucifer and Satan 
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ft fw ingd, crealwl rtf Gtnl a=: immond, tind being placed m the 
'^ctapbims’, which pre nhave the Chcfubniii, he would 
have jerciuincd upon the Throne of God upon this pre 
snmption the l^nl ca't him do\ n headlong, and where ' 

{i t whereas) before he was nn angel of light, now dwells in rbrkncss® " 
Later on Pauvius rctiim* to the subject, enquiring "m wlnt estimation 
hts lord r tiafcr was, when he aos m favour with God ” also touching 
hiv form and jjiapc to which Mcphivlophilcs replies, “My lord 
I ucifcr w“n at the first an nngcl of God, jea ho was so of God 
ntdrl'icd for shape, pomp, authontj, worthiness, and dwelling, that he 
far exceeded all the other crrntnrcs of God, nnd so illuminated that he 
fir surpsssctl the hnglunc'-s of the sun, and alt the stars hut when he 
licgan to be high nnndctl, proud and so jircsumpluoiis, that he would 
t'Stirp Uic seal of Cod s Majestj, then was he banished® " 

Tlie /bw-fZ/vL It will be seen, ngicas with Milton on botli points, 
while, as regards one of them — Satan's tank — it is more cxpheit tlian 
Piir-f/r- J m/ Lqnall) cxpliat is Ilcywood’s //irmrc/oc ,« IJtywisTx 
i'j tf-t Phsttd At }^th (td^s) Tlicrc fp 336) we read " 
that of the angels laiafer was first created and chief 
“As he might challenge a pnontic 
In hes Creation, so abouc the rest 
A supcrcminence, as first and liest ” 

Heywood mentions Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel, and adds 
(P 3^7) that great as they were, 

“ Vet almuc these was I.ucifcr instated, 

Honor d, exallcrl, and miicli celebrated *' 

Reginald Scot goes even further, remarking® that according to the 
teaching of some divines Satan even after his fall ex 
ccciled in power any of the angelic host It seems to me 
therefore something strange that MiUon did not unequi- 
vocally invc't Satan waili supenonty over all the angels 

As to Satan's motive Ilcywood® differs from Milton, making jealousy 
of mankind the cause, while Scot writes'' “Our sclioolcmcn differ much 
in the cause of L»icif(r's fall [some alleging one thing, some another, 
white] others saie, tlial his condemnation grew hereupon, for that he 


1 flif MaVtU of the Hiemrchies, jee v 587 We may note the forma Sera 
phlmr, ‘Cheruhimi, fee G under 'Cherubim 

* Thomt F n^hsh Vretf RetnnttcrSfixAtA fW »8^ 

* TTioniv, III 1B7 

‘ Nichol-on » ed p 
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challenged the place of the Messias ” This accords more With Paradut 
Lost'S 66i — fids 

For Milton Satan is the Ijiie of pnde The type was already fixed 
Saianatif^of As an epithet of Lucifer ‘proud’ had passed into a 
f nde in ear pj-Q^ej-b Thus GowcT Said ^ 
ter am ers, "For Lucifer wth him that felle 

Bar pnde with him into belle 
There was pnde of to grete cost 
Wian he for pnde hath hesen lost,” 

and Marlowe - 

“Faust How comes it, then, that he is pnnce of devils? 

Mepfi O, by aspinng pnde and insolence. 

For whidi God threw him from the face of heaven,” 

and Greene’ 

"proud Lucifer fell from the heavens, 

Lucifer and his proud hearted fnends 
Il’ere thrown into the centre of the earth.'' 

Milton therefore did not wholly conceive or create the character of 
« ttiUm Tradition, literary no less than theolo- 

*” ' gical, prescnbed the dominant idea in that nature 

enough if Milton developed the idea in harmony with the design of his 
poem This he did. He depicts Satan as an embodiment of the qiint 
of pnde and ambition'* not the ambition which is an honourable 
desire of praise — that last infirmity of noble mmds — ^but the fev ered lust 
for power which spnngs from overmastering self esteem In Satan 
this spint of t^ohsm is the poison that permeates his whole being, 
vanqutshmg and vitiating all that is good in him 

For at the outset of the action of Paradise Lost Satan has much that 
IS noble and attractive in his nature To have made him 
Ccmflexitj 0/ wholly evil had repelled, and lessened the interest of the 

iitticLyi t Csin _ - ^ 

meter poem, Which turns, m no slight degree, on the stru^le 

between the good and evil elements in him Indeed, 
this very pnde is not without its good aspect Herein lies the motive 
power that nerves him at every crisis to face insuperable difficulties, to 
chensh immortal hope— though hope of revenge, and to adventure 
‘‘high attempts " 

* Confesvio Anumus, bje, i 

* Faustut in 67 — 69 
^ Fnar Betcon nc. $9, 65 66 

* Cf Satan s own words in l\ 


4 ° 
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On Uic other hand, it is this same spmt that dnves him onward to 
his final fall If at any moment he is minded to repent 
and submit— through pity for the friends whom he has 
rumed, or mankind whom he schemes to nun, or himself 
— through sense of his ingrabtude (iv 42 — 45) towards the Almighty — 
whatever the motive — relentless, resistless egotism sweeps aside com- 
punction, and demes him retreat To sue for grace were to humble 
himself m the eyes of Ins followers and in his own which must not be 
(i\ 79—83) 

Steadily does Milton keep this idea before us There is no possibi- 
lity of missing or mistaking his intention The very 
word ‘pnde’ recurs^ like some persistent refrain, ringing The fowl em 
clearest at the great crises, the fateful moments when the ^ 

action of the epic enters on a fresh stage as when in the 
fourth Book (11 27 et seq ) Satan looks dowai upon Eden from his 
resting place on mount Niphatcs, and a brief while is inclined to give 
up his attempt and seek re admission into Heaven, or as when in the 
ninth Book (U 455 — 472) he secs Eve m the Garden and is touched by 
her beauty and innocence, and disarmed of his lU thoughts Always, 
however, the end is the same "tlie hot hell” of pnde in his heart 
breaks anew into flame, and be goes forward to his work* Had not 
pride led him to undertake it? 

Satan's resolve to compass the fall of man is prompted by several 
feelings — each a phase of self esteem There is jealousy 
Man has usurped his place — dispossessed him and his Satan’t -mo 
followers At sight of Adam and Eve he exclaims ung mankind 
(>v 359-360) 

■“Into our room of fahss thus high advanced 
‘ Creatures of other mould, earth-bom perhaps!” 

The same feeling finds expression in almost the same words later on 
(ix. 148, 149) That others should receive favour from the Almighty 
— and, as he thinks, at his expense — ivounds his pnde 

Again, there is desire to assert his supremacy by undertaking an 
ofilce from which the mighbest of his followers recoil in fear Nowhere 
does Satan stand forth so emment and sublime “with monarchal pnde” 
as m the scene in the second Book where he proffers himself for the 
great enterprise The counsel of Beelzebub has been applauded by all 
(11 386 — 389) but who will carry it out? None dare and then 

' Cf I 36, 58 S27. 57®, 603 — with many other examples. 

* Cf Mr Stopford Brool e s admirable Slndy of Milton, p 148 
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Satan, proclaiming his readiness, once more confirms Ins sovereignty 
Here too pndc has ruled 

But the strongest motive remains desire 

“To wreak on innocent Irul man his loss 
Of that first battle, and his flight to HelU " 

"To spite the great Creator” (it 385) he will bring ruin on the earth 
and Its mhabitants which, if not victor)', were revenge The notion 
flatters his self conceit It is bora of the old pndc And Wilton 
dwells on it with fitting insistence* 

Is Satan the 'hero' of Paradise Lest? We might think so did we 
not read bejond the first books. But to trace his historj 
Satan tut the m the poem to Its inglorious close is to dispel the im 
prcssion Wdton can scarcely intend that we should 
regard as 'hero’ — asworth) of sustained admiration— one 
who passes from the splendour of archangclic being to the state of a 
loathsome replde* The hideous metamorphosis m \ 504 — S3a 
IS the necessaiy contrast to those scenes nt the beginning of the epic m 
■which the great rebel does appear in heroic grandeur and we must look 
on both pictures. If Paradise Lost narrates the fall of man, it narrates 
too— and no less clearl)— the fall of man's tempter The 
h^tment'^^nd degradation of Satan is complete outward and in 
dectine ward of the form and of the spirit a change — ever for 

the worse — of sliapc and mind and emotion 
There is the outward sign Before his expulsion he is preeminently 
in_/irm ^ lustrous bcmg, clothed with ethereal radiance and glory 
— so much does his name "Lucifer” argue^ And after- 
wards he retains something of this "ongiiial brightness” (i 59:) 
liQwbcit much has passed from him (1 97, 591 — 594) But graduall) 
what was left decreases m proportion ns the evil m him prevails so 
that Uriel perceives the foul passions that dim his face (iv ra4 — 130), 
while Gabriel marks lus “fadetl splendour wan" (tv 870), and the 
Cherub Zephon taunts him therewith (iv 83S — 840) Equal is his loss 
tnfhxncal ph)sical force On the fields of Heaven ho docs not 

/‘iLztffr, fear to meet Slichael m combat (vj 246 el srg) in the 

Ganlen of Eden he doubts himself a match for Adorn 
“Foe not mformidable ' owcmpt from wound, 


in fhyncal 


\ L' I* 


* C£ VI 905 006 
4 ri- ^ ^ 163—171 
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I not, so much hath Hell debased, and pain^ 

Enfeebled me, to what I was m Heaven ” 

In fact, he is glad that he has to deal with the woman — not the man 
(IX 480—488) 

Nor this because of lost strength alone He shuns the ‘‘higher 
intellectual” of Adam {i\ 483) who would be better able than Eve to 
see through his arguments and so resist temptation He 
IS conscious of his own decline in intellect The strong ' 

intelligence which inspires his speeches m the first two books has 
degenerated, by perverse use, into mere sophistical sl3mess, a base 
cunning — even as ivine may lose its saionr and turn to iincgar He is 
no more the mighty-mmdcd archangel he is naught but the serpent — 
“subtlest beast of all the field ” Lastly, every impulse 
in him towards good has died out The clement of *” 

nobility that redeemed his character at tlic outset from 
absolute baseness has been killed In evil he moves and has his being, 
so that himself confesses “all good to me becomes bane," and in 
destroying lies his sole delight (iv 1 18 cl seg ). 

Hardly therefore shall ive believe that Milton meant us to see in the 
fallen and evorfallmg archangel the hero of Paradise Lost It is an 
‘epic without a hero ’ or if there be one, Adam is he for m lum 
suEfenng has wrought a punficntion that promises nobler things to come 

• See VI 3*7, note 
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addrus, VI ■396, lit ‘to make slriighl>’ from “O I' adresster, 
adrecier. Late Lai addnehare, from Lat dirtctttm, slraighl” (Majhei% 
and Skeat) For the sense 'to make ready,' cf Julius C Jil i 39, 
"he IS address’d, press near," and 3 lieu IV iv 4 5, “mir na^-j is 
address’d,” and “address” s= preparation, ^ /f 73 * 

adnsted, VI SI4, dned, the p p of the aerb (n/«re=Lat udiirts, 
cf adust, also a p p in same sense. Ml 635 Richardson {Diet ) 
quotes Bacon, Nat Hist , “A degree of heat, which doth mellow 
and not adurc,” and Burton, Anatomy, "the other, nhethcr it nrise 
from that other melancholy of cholcr adust i-s if it come by adustion 
drying np^ of humours, most pari hoi and dry ” 
advise, V 533, 739, consider, often reflexive, like Fr s'aviscr, 
cf the A V m I C^nw \xi 13, "advise thyself,” vi here the Revised V 
changes to ‘'consider” So ‘‘advisement ”= consideration "upon 
advisement sent him away,” I C//;ow xii 19,1c after deliberation 
alarm, VI S49, a call to arms, derived through Fr alarme from 
Ilal air arme, to arms I 1 e arf tlla arma M here uses the v\ ord 
in Its stnet sense, meaning that the angels obeyed the summons “arm, 
n amors ” (1 537) So in iv 985 "Satan, alarmed” means that he was 
ready for the fight — ^not that he was afraid Dry den has Milton’s 
phrase, m same sense "Misenus sounds a charge vvt take th’ alarm, 
And our strong hands with swDTvls and bucklers arm,” ill 313,314 

Cf u/ar«/// m Shak "sound, sound alarum I” 1 Aim F 7 I 3 18 
alchemist, y , alchemy— NnknceilLiptTa o/=tlie (Arabic article), 
and ktmta a corruption of xvtda., used in late Gk for the chemical 
transmutation of metals Probably xv/dee was the Gk form of the 
native name of Egypt (=‘thc land of Nhem or Khami'), and meant 
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‘ the Egyptian art ’ Later, throngh confusion ivith '■o pour (cf 
sap, juice) there arose a form xv^ela whence m E. the old 
spellings alchjmy, alchinnie, and chjanist (short for aldyanist) 

nmbronal, Gk d/ijSporos, immortal , commonly used by M of that 
which delights the sense of taste or of smell for taste, cf v 427 , for 
smell, VI 475 The noun means ‘fragrance,’ v 57 Properly ambrosia 
Mas the food of the gods 

assay, vi 153, trial, attempt, M always wntes assay, and in 
Spenser and Shak it is commoner than essay In modem E assay is 
only used of testing metals O F assat was a variant of essai='LaX. 
exagtum, a weighing, tnal of exact weight 

astonished, VI 838 In IX 890 M uses astomed, the p p of the 
verb astony Now, astonish is an alteration (on the false analogy of 
w ords like extingii ish ?) of astony, and astony is itself a vanant form 
of the earlier Middle E aslone ~0 F estonner. Mod F itonner,— 
Lat extonare, to thunder All three verbs — astone, astony, astonish — 
meant to ‘ stupefy as wth a thunderbolt ’ Cf the Promftonum (circa 
1440), "astonyed attonitus, constematus, slupef actus, pcrculsus 
Wyclif, Isat XIX 16, “thei schulcn be astonyed” (in Vulgate, stupe- 
bunt), Isai hi 14 in the A V, where the true sense is ‘stupefied,’ 
‘appalled,’ and Spenser, A" 0 iv 8 43, and Shep Cal yidye, 
"astomed ivith the stroke.” In M astonished and astomed have 
this, their onginal, sense — ‘ struck senseless,’ ' thunderstruck ’ Cf the 
Argunwit to bk i — “lying on the burning lake, thunderstruck and 
astonished,” and I 266 In modem E astonish has weakened doivn 
to the sense ‘surprise ’ 

bickering, Vl 766, used of glancing, darting light Cf Tennyson, 
Geraint, “ turning round she saw Dust, and the point of lances bicker 
in It,” and the Princess, v, ‘‘as the fiery Sinus bickers into red and 
emerald ” Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i, speaks of “ ghttenng 
streamlets ” that " bickered through the sunny glade.” Properly ‘bicker’ 
means to skirmish, cf Palsgrave (1530), ‘‘bicker, fyghtyng, escar 
mouche ” 

blows, V 22, blooms, flowers, cf Lye 48, “ the white thorn blows ” 
Minsheu, 1617, has, "To blow as a flower, or to open as a bud 
bluhen, Jleunr ” Blow, bloom, blossom are cognate, and akin to Lat 
flos and its os,, Jlcnver, flourish, etc 

buxom, V 270, from A S. hiigan, to bend (cf Germ bettgsam), 
originally ‘yielding’ = ‘obedient ’ Cf the Piomptonnm (cuca 1440), 
"buxum, obedtens," and Palsgrave (1530), "boxome, obedient, obetssani ” 
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So m SpcnsCT, r Q rn t 13. CVx/ Scpimbtr Thcncc llic 
general sense 'yielding,' 'pliant;’ cf Pairfait, Tasso, XV 11, "^Mth 
strong oars brush the bnxom wasc.” 

champatg)t,v\ a, plain, cf P R HI 257 , used as adj miv 134— 
cf Luerece, 1247, “a goodly champaign plain " Minsheu’s Z?rr/ (1617) 
has, “champion, or plainc ground ’’ See Ltar, j i 65, and the A V 
in Dmi XI 30 O F. chavipatgue, Ital campagtta, Lat. oampanta— 
from cavipus 

Chentbtm, the correct form=:Hcb KherubJiTm, the plural of 
Kherubh The oldest forms m English, os still in French, nerc 
Chsnibvi, sing, and Cherubnts, plural Cf Coterdalc, “Thou God 
of Israel, aahich dncllest upon Chcrubin,’’ /roi sxxmi 16 , and Wjchf, 
“Two Goldun CherubjTiB,” Exod xx\ r8 Later, os in the Bible of 
16 1 1, Cherub, sing, and Chcrubms, plural, were used, as being closer 
to Hebrew M bept Cherub (vi 771) and wrote the true plural 
Chcnthim (adoiiled in the Resiscd V ) Kberiibh is said to come from 
the Babylonian w ord for the figure of the winged bull w Inch stood at 
the door of n house to keep off evil spirits The Jews probably owed 
It to the Phocmaans (Similar is the history of the plural of Seraph 
Serap/iitis in some old writers, Seraphtms in the Bible, Isat w 2, < 5 , 
Seraphtm in M ) 

comlmstion, 1 1 225, conflagration (from Lat comburere, to bum up), 
1C metaphoncallj ‘utter confusion,’ cf " ruin and combustion’’ I 46, 
oxA. Macbeth, \\ 3 G3, “dire combustion and confused eicnts ’’ In M 
always a very strong word , cf Of Reformation, “ to threaten uproar 
and combustion," /’ IP il 417, and Apo! for Smect , “nothing but 
corruption, contention, combustion," ni 162 

concoct, s 412, Lat tontogmre, to boil togellicr, reduce by heat* 
especially, to reduce into a state of irnunslimcnt, 1 c. digest Bacon 
Wat Hist) says, “The word concoction, or digestion, is clneflj 
taken into use from livang creatures and their organs " Cf M. in 0 /f 
Education, “The like also would not be incxjicdienl after meat, to assist 
nature in her first concoction,” P fV in 476 

denoted, v 890, Lat devotus, ‘set apart by avow’ (vot'im), especially 
'set apart for destruction,'! e doomed He uses devote as a pp in 
same sense, cf in 208, *‘ to destruction devote," and ix goi 

discourse, V 488, power of reasoning, then a common meaning 
Shak twice uses “discourse of reason"=lhc reasoning faculty— //uOT/ir/, 
I a 150, rrodut, n 2 n6, so “discourse of thought," Othel/o, JV 2 
153 (Folio reading), and “discourse of the soul” m Jonson’s Hymtneei 
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Cf too Mtoiure for M \ "i igo, “she will play wth reason anddis 
course " disatnivt (v 488), has the dcnvcd adjectival sense 

enormous^ V -297, out of all measure, rule— the lit sense of Lat 
emrmts Cf 0 / Heformalton, “misshapen and enormous prelatism,” 
P tv n 373 Blount, Glossograjiha, 1681, has, “Enormity, at ant of 
measure, or rule, unevenness, hugeness ” In modem E the word has 
lost the notion of ‘tneosurc,’ and simply means *vcty large.’ 

^Josf, V 435, from O F ghse—Tuatc Lat glossa, Gk y\Cicr<ra, 
which signified, (1) the tongne, (11) a language, (iii) a word, (iv) a word 
needing explanation, (v) an explanation But since many explanations 
are false, ^Ofx, noun and verb, got tlie notion ‘deceiving’ (cf glozing, 
dcceptiNc), and M m liis prose works often uses it so 

gonfalon^ \ 5S9, a “banner, or square standard bom on the top of 
a launce” (Cotgrave, idii) Earlier form gonfamn, cf Romaunt of 
the Rose, “I hare of louc the gonfenoun "OF Middle 

High Germ gtmdfatw, battle flag , cf mod G fahie, a flag 

gram, v aSg , derived from O F gratne, Lat granum, the Low 
Latin equivalent for the classical word eocciwi Properly cocatm meant 
a ‘berr) ,’ but it was specially used of the cochineal insect found upon 
the scarlet oak in Spam and other Mediterranean countnes , this insect 
being, from its shape, supposed to be a berry From the cochineal 
insect a certain dje was made, called eocaim , whence w«;wx=‘rcd ’ 
In Low Latin grammi took the place of coccictn Strictly, therefore, 
gram signified a scarlet dje such as could be extracted from this co- 
chineal insect. Cf Cotgrive “Graine the seed of herbs, also grain 
wherew iih cloth is dyed in gram, scarlet die ’’ But Cotgrav e also has 
“ Migraine Scarlet, or Purple m graine," and it seems as though the 
word had lost something of its ongmal sense, and could be applied to 
shades of blue or purple Cf xi 541 and Lyc 143 (the first draft of 
tlio hues — see Pitt Press ed p 1G7) Jn Cpm 750 gram must bear its 
earlier notion, ‘scarlet.’ 

gridmg, VI 3-39, cf Shep Cal Feh , “Tlie kenc cold blowes as 
1 wrere through the body gryde " where the Glosse says, "■ Grtde, 
perced (1 e pierced) an olde word much used of Lidgate ’’ Identical 
with gird j the metathesis of r is common, cf ihttd [or tkrtd 

hestmg, VI 93, encounter, Richardson {Biel) quotes Hofinshed, 
Conquest of Ireland, “In all the services and hostings, the Welsh 
seruilors are vene valiant.” Said commonly to have meant a muster of 
troops From Lat. hoslts, enemy 

influence, v 695, properly an astrological term for the power 

9 
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exercised by celestial bodies upon men's characters and lives Cf. 
Bacon, "And the Astrologers, call the cviU Influences of the Starrs, 
Evill AspecU” {OJ Envy), again, "those, that conceive the Ccsliall 
Bodies have more accurate Influences, upon these Things below” 
(ty VtasstOide) Edmund ndiculcs the idea in Lear, I a 136 r/ jci/ 
landsktp, V 14a, i e landscape, here and in the three other places 
where it occurs— II 491, IV 153, L'AL 70— spelt lantshp Tlie form 
in -ship IS older than that in scape, and should be retained in texts 
of M since it has never quite passed out of poetic use Cf Tennyson, 
Romney's Remorse, "blurr’d like a Imdscip,” and Merhn, "the landscip 
darkened ” Writers of the i8th cent used it cf the Speclator, 94, 
“the other beholds a beautiful and spacious landskip, divided into 
delightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful herbs," and Dyer’s Grougar 
Hill [1726), “draw the landskip bnght and strong" It was a term 
borrowed from Dutch artists , cf Dutch lain/ se/iap, and the forms used 
by Jonson and Goldsmith (both had been In Holland) the former 
writes lantschap [Mnsgue of Rtackness), the latter landsehape {DeseiUd 
V) The suflix skip is identical with the noun shape, hence land skip 
(or ’SCape] means ‘shape of the land * In many words the suflix is 
softened to ship, asm. friendship , cf Germ freuudsehnfl 

madding, VI a to, raging, furious. Cf Phineas Flctdicr, Piscolone 
Eel in r, “^Vhlle madding wmdes the madder Ocean shook," and 
Drummond (/’erwr, ed 1856,9 38), "Far from the madding worldlings’ 
hoarse discords" (the obvious original of Gray's famous line, Eleg), 73) 
Elizabethan writers use a p p madded = maddened , it occurs in Johnson’s 
Vanity of Human Wishes, 30 (" shakes the madded land ”) 

mealh, v 345, a sweet wine, especially one ramie with honey Cf 
Drayton, Polyolbion, Song 4, “Fill me a bowl of mcath ” Chaucer 
wntes meth, di the 'NYclsh methegitu (a sweet beverage, mentioned 
m Merry Wraes, v 5 167, Love's L. L V 2 433), from Welsh medd- 
yglpt, mead-liquor The common form is mead, cf Keats, Eve of 
St Agnes, \ 349, “ Drow ned all in the sleepy mead ” AS meodit. 
Germ meth, Gk ftlQxi, Sanskrit madhu, honey, are cognate. 

nice, V 433, fastidious, dainty, cf P R iv 157, “ Nothing wall 
please the difficult and nice " In Elizabethan E ‘nice’ often had this 
depreciatory sense— ‘too cnlical ,' m O E n meant ‘foolish,’ coming 
from Lat nesetus, through O F mce Cliauccrhns ‘nycetc,’ folly 
numerous, v 150, melodious, cf Phincas Fletcher, Ptseatone 
Eclogues, I 6, “apt words to fifly binde In numerous verse," and 
Purple /stand, i 24, “Sweet, numerous Muse, why should’st thou 
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dr<wp?'’ So v:c fiD'J fiuffim:=\cne, Lsi numm-~cz 'O Popo, “I 

liipM in numhcrs, for Uie numtrtrs came " 

cncni, \ 5, M tt Jn Lliraljetban jKJClry ‘orient’ vas a ‘per 
pctifiJ’ cpltlie' of perns, especially pearls (cf jv 238) Perhaps, as 
U'eiJ thus. It cti"ins11> meant ‘eastern/ perns coming from the Orient 
or La.*, then li^cante these sscrc bnpht it pot the notion ‘lustrous/ 
ard 'lcstnr,s’ wll fuit every passage where M uses it {though rn 
■V 175 'tismg* = Lat. crunt ni*./ be meant) Cf "onent colours/' 
I “iparhling on''nt gems,’* III toy 

mieoi, \ 14', praycn, once cLcv here m M — xr 137 Cofgravc 
has, * Orai"o-i On on, pmjer ” Cf Jiamto, JV 3 3, Ifamlct, iil i 
Srj, From Lat erottcnrjn, through O P crtsoH:=vn<A F oratsm 
Tlierc IS, or vns, a less common form m E , cf. Doer’s /imti'o/ Rome 
(1740), “ llie Pilgrim oft mid his onison hears etc.” 

fari'unt, V f'f3, cf r An rt xx 12, “he and the hmgs in the 
p5\al or.' " sshcrc the margin tays — “Or, tents “ M, u'^es favi!wiied= 
ci'camjied, XI. 215 From Ir faviUon ( = Lat pnfilio) a tent, “so 
called bceaitre sprrid out lihc the ssings of a butterfly’’ (Skeat), Pliny 
or d later v ratrs u'c /a/ /re to mean n tent 

nUitfent, M ‘8, struggling against — the hi sense of Lat relueian, 
to 'reluctance' in it 337, X 104* Cf Blount’s GIonop'aAha (16S1 
cd ), " Reluctate {rt'uefor), to contend, strive, struggle, or wrestle 
again'* " /firv ‘rcluciant’ is figurative — ‘unv illmg, Imh ' 

rvr </, ' 345 , n word much discut'cd, hut, as it seems to me. quite 
dmplc It 13 an ad; , with the termination of a p p , formed from a 
noun rjne Milton con'tnntlj coined vonls thus — a fact v.Iiich it were 
needle' . lo note, liad it not been absurdly objected here that nno/ must 
be wrong, liecausc there was no verb * to nnc ’ 'There is no verb ‘ to 
mitre,’ or ‘ to helm,* or ' to sv'ord , ' but M uses ‘ mitrel ’ (Ayr i re), 
‘hr'ired' (vi 840), ‘sivorded’ {A'a/ f7i/e, 113), and countless similar 
adjectres. The objection scarce deserves comment As to the noun 
nw, not rtud, the SheJ: Cal Feh iii Is generally ated, but as the 
idij-me there requires that form, and as Spenser avov cdly used archaic 
form'’ in the poem, the example is perhaps less to the point than the 
following which I have noticed id Sandys' Relation, idjy cd “In 
the summer they lance the nnc fof the balsam trccj with a stone,” 
p 197, and again, “The Iwlc of this shrub is of least cstccme, the nnc 
of greater,” p 198 Ihc'c cases, in a popular /Jwrwork, sorely 
prove tliat rme was a current form Perhaps M avoided nnded, os 
no' cophonioos, tbongh I find it in Spenser, Vlrjyir s Gnat, 209 

9—2 
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tad, V 94, VI 541, scnous, the onginal sense sras ' sated,’ A S. 
tad being akm to Lat taUs , then came the notion 'serious, sober, 
grave ’ Cf Apol for Smtd , ’* to be severe and ever of a sad 
gravity, " P HI H9i “d ‘’Z though 

seeming otherwise loo light in the inidst of a sad narration. Cf Cb/Ti 
i8g,// Po/t 43 

seaire,v 238,71 541, without fear or care (Lab /r.rrrr«), confident, 
especially ovcr-conlident , n frer^went use lu M and ra Llizabethaiv E 
Cf Fletcher’s quibble "To secure joursclvcs from these, Be not too 
secure in ease,” and Aird 77 v 3 43, "secure, foolhardy 

lung!” Shak uses ‘securely ’= carelessly (cf vi 130), ‘security’s 
carelessness (cf Machtih, in 5 3a, ‘‘bccunty Is mortals’ chicfest 
enemy ”) 

Serapkim , the word Is said to mean ‘burning’ Cf Blount's 
Glossographta (1681), ‘‘Seraphim, \.<t, Jtilg,.utct aul comburentn , so 
called, for their burmng with divine love and chanty” M alludes 
to this in V 249 (note), 804—807, 875, cf At a ScUmn Mustek, 
“ bnght Seraphim, in burning row ” So Drummond, flcr.vns of Sion, 
‘‘here do Seraphim Bum with immortal love,” Pope, E on Man, 
“ the rapt Seraph that adores and bums , ” and Thomson, Castle of In 
II 48, "Seraphs burning round the Almight>’s throne ” Some scholars, 
however, denve ‘ Seraph ’ from a root ‘ to exalt ’ For the termination 
tm, see Cherubim 

sluice, V 133, floodgate , from O F eseluse (mod F Muse), Low 
Lat exclusa, 1 c ciclusa aqua, shut-off w ater Aftenvanh, exelusa 
meant the place where the vvaterwas shut off, viz the floovlgate. 

sovran, V 256, M 56, spelt thus alvviijs \n P E Prolnbly M 
was influenced b) Itil form — sovrano . comes through O T 

soveratn , in each case Lat superanus is the ongiml 

spume, VI 479, foam, froth— Lat spnma Cf Tliomcon, Summer, 
" ficrj spume Of fat bitumen ” Giles FJclchcr has an adj ‘spumy’ — 
cf Christ's J'tct on Earth, 35, “ bpumic Bacchus ” 

store, V 312, abundance , common in Elizabethan E One of 
Hejivood’s 7 ’/-«;rri 5 x runs, “store IS no sore " Ct L'Al iti From 
O F cstam, store, provisions. Low Lat utslaurum , in Late Lat 
instaurare — lo provide necessaries 

surcease, vi 258, cease, stop , d S A 404, and Shak Lucrce, 
I'tGG, "If they surcease to be that should survive” Ongmall) a 
surcease, O F sursts (for the noun, cf Macbeth, I 7 4), was the arrest 
or stoppage of n legal smt Derived from O F surscotr, to pause = 
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I.at sttpersedert, to forbear, so that surcease is quite distinct from 
cease=Yx cesser, Lat eessare 

fire, VI 60s . the old form of tier, cf Spenser, A’ ^ I 4, 35 It 
seems to have been specially used of a line of cannon , Skeat quotes 
Flono (1598), “a tyre of ordinance” From Fr ftrer, to draw 

f issue, V S91, “ Cloth of silke and siluer, or of siluer and gold 
■wo%en together” (Minshcu) Cf Antony and C ii a ao4,‘'cloth- 
ofgold of tissue," and Drjden, ^n m 625, “A robe wth flowers 
on golden tissue wrought " Tissue and texture come fiom Lat texere — 
the one straight from Lat , the other through Fr tisser 

uncouth, V 98, VI 362 , A S unat^, unknown — from un, not, 
and citS, the p p of atnnan, to know Minsheu has, “ Uncouth is a 
Saxon word, signifjnng as much as much as wcognttns, unknowen ” 
In M it almost always means ' strange, unfamiliar,’ with the implied 
notion ‘unpleasant,’ cf li 407, 827 

smobnoxious, VI 404, M always uses obnoxious =‘hah\e to’ =Lat 
obnoxious Cf 1 enure of Kings, " obnoxious to the doom of law,” P 
IV II 32, and Church Gov , “ from that time his creature, and 
obnoxious to comply with his ends in state,” il 461 So in ix 170, 
1094, and S A 106 Cf Bacon, Of Ambition, " as for the having of 
them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fearful natures, it may do well ’’ 
utter, V 614, VI '!'( 6 =:outer duplicate forms (and comparatives) 
from A S ill, out utter^outer survived to Milton’s time m at least 
one phrase, cf Blount {16S1), “The outward or utter Barristers 
these always plead wthout the Bar ’’ The example that occurred 
in the Bible of 1611 in Ezek X. 5 (“the utter court”) has been 
changed to outer in modem eds 

vouchsafe, \ 312, vi 823, from Middle E votichen safe, to veaxtaxit 
as safe, voiicJien^Lavi Fr voucher, to call, Lat vocare The spelling 
vouisafe in the original eds of Milton may have been specially in- 
tended by him, from a desire to avoid the awkward sound ch before s , 
those who take this view rightly retam vouisafe 

wont, V 123, VI 93, are wont, present tense, 3rd pers plur Cf 
S A 1487, “ Sons wont to nurse their parents ” The verb won, now 
used only in the p p woiited or wont, from A S wiinian, was then 
conjugated, and had two senses — (1) to be used to, (ii) to dwell For 
(1) cf Com 332, “ fair moon. That wont’st to love , ” and Nat Ode, 10, 
“he wont to sit,” le was w’ont For (11) cl P L vii 457, “he 
wons in forest wild,” so often in Spenser, e g A" ^ ill 5 27, “ In 
those same woods a noble hunlercsse did wonne.” 
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wrack, VI 670, dcslruclion , the usual form till late in the 17th 
century, cf sktpwracked in. S A 198. wrack, never wreck, is the 
spelling of noun nnd verb in the first Folio of Shak , cf places where 
the rhyme has prevented modernising, c g JMaclcth, v 5 51, "Blow, 
■nindl come, urackl At least vvc'll die with harness on our back" 
We still use "to rack and ruin," vvhcrc vve mean wrack From A S 
wrccan, to drive, the wuck or wrack, being that which is dnven 
ashore. 
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Note Heady Wtth Maps Tnce 1« each volume 

Book of JoBhna, Bev J S Black, LL D 
^ Book of Judges Bov J S Bi^aok, LL 1) 
rirst Book of Samuel. Prof KinKPATnicK, D B 
Second Book of Samuel. Prof LtiutrATRiCk, I) D. 
rirat Book of Kings Prof Lomda, D D 
Second Book of Kings Prof Lcmiiy, D D 
Bzra & Bfchemlalj Prof Bvi-r, D I) [In the Prets 

Gospel according to Bt Bdattkow Bov Ji Oai r, A. 
Gospel according to St Mark. Rov G F Maci yjst, D D 
Gospel according to Bt Ziuke Verj Bov F W PAnmn, PJ) 
Gospel according to St John. Bov A Pldjiaieii, D D 
Acts of the AposUes Prof. Lujmv, D I) 

Cfje Cnmbtitrffe tSudt Ccsftamcitt 

for nnli CCoIIcocs 

GnKEitAi, Eprrou J J S PEROWXE, D P 

Gospel according to Bt Slatthew Bov A Osm, 51 A 
■With A Maps 4s 6J 

Gospel according to Bt lUtark. Bov G F’ ATaclear, DJ?. 
With 3 Maps 4s G<f 

Gospel according to St Buko, Tory Bov F W FARBAn 
With 1 Maps t« 

Gospel according to St John. Bev A P; cmrEn, D D 
With 4 Slops. Cr 

Acts of the Apostles Prof Llurt, D D 4 Maps C* 
rirst Epistle to the Corinthians, Bov J J Lias, 51 A. 8s, 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians Bov J J Lias, 51 A 3s 
Epistle to the Hohrews, t ciy Bev P W FAnrAR, D D 8* GI. 
Epistles of St John. Rov A, PLtniMEr, D D 4s 

GirsEnAi. Eorron Prof J A ROBINSON, D D, 
Epistle to the Z’hlllpplans Bov H G O Mouee, D D 2s Cd 
Epistle of St James Bc\ A CAiin, 2i Cd 

Bastorol Epistles Rev J H Brnt aed, DD [ZnJ’reparation, 
Book of Kevolation. Rev W IL Siucox, M -A. 5i 
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